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FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


SHEEP NUTRITION—Sheep nutrition papers presented at the American Society 
of Animal Production meeting are summarized on page 10. 


BENTONITE—Studies on the use of bentonite in poultry nutrition are discussed on 


page 18. 


CUSTOMER SERVICE—This 
customer service. Page 26. 





Pennsylvania 


firm builds business volume with 


EGG PRICING—The need for a new type of price quotation in the egg industry 


is discussed on page 36. 


EXTEND TERRITORY—Establishing a second mill has helped an Illinois firm extend 


its sales territory profitably. Page 50. 


VITAMIN E—Standards and methods of analysis of vitamin E are the subject 


of a report on page 52. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 


Putting Research to Work 





Central Soya Reports 
Sales, Earnings Up 


FT. WAYNE, IND. — Increased 
earnings and sales over the corres- 
ponding quarter of last year were an- 
nounced for Central Soya by Harold 
W. MeMillen, board chairman, in a 
report to stockholders on the com- 
pany’s first quarter which ended Nov. 
30, 1960. 

Mr. McMillen said that after pro- 
vision for federal and state income 
taxes in the amount of $1,165,367, net 
profits of $1,116,406 were earned in 
the first quarter. This is a 32% in- 
crease over the net of $848,390 earned 
in the first quarter a year ago. 

Net sales for the first quarter 
amounted t $66,609,783, a 4% in- 
crease over the $64,325,017 recorded 
for the corresponding three-month 
quarter in 1959. 

Per share earnings for the first 
quarter were 40¢ (based upon 2,790,- 

(Turn to CENTRAL SOYA, 
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Formula Feed Unit 
Expanded by Fruen 


MINNEAPOLIS—Expansion of the 
formula feed division of Fruen Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, has been an- 
nounced by Sheldon Johnson, presi- 
dent of the cereal and feed-producing 
concern. 

Lowell L. Smith was appointed 
sales manager of the division, while 
Don I. Frankhauser was named field 
representative. 

The appointments are the first in a 
series of expansion moves planned by 
Fruen Milling. More personnel will be 
hired, and new markets opened, said 
Mr. Johnson. 

“With the addition of two new and 
experienced men,” he added, “we are 
especially optimistic about the growth 
of our formula feed division.” 

The division sales manager, Mr. 
Smith, is a specialist in the areas of 
commercial and mixed feeds, feed- 
stuffs, animal health products, vita- 
mins and antibiotics. 

For the past eight years, he was 
employed by Rath Packing Co., of 
Waterloo, Iowa. He was in the feed 

(Turn to EXPANSION, page 69) 
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John MacMillan, Jr., 
Cargill Chief, Dies 


DURHAM, N.C.—John H. MacMil- 
lan, Jr., board chairman and chief 
operating officer of Cargill, Inc., na- 
tionwide agricultural products firm 
with headquarters in Minneapolis, 
died Fere Dec. 23 after a month-long 
illness 

Mr. MacMillan was first stricken 
Nov. 23 at his home near Wayzata, 
Minn., and was taken to a Minneapo- 
lis hospital. Two weeks ago he was 


(Turn to DEATH, page 68) 








Pig Crop Report Reflects 
Stability in Hog Industry 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture pig crop report 
for spring 1961 indicates that the 
swine community has reached and 


Spring Pig Crop 
Expected to Be 
5% Over 1960 


WASHINGTON—The 1961 spring 
pig crop is now expected to be about 
5% larger than a year earlier. This 
increase is considerably less than 
indicated in some earlier forecasts 

(Also see accompanying article on 
certain aspects of the pig crop report 
and indicated effects of swine num- 
bers on commodity markets.) 


The expected increase in the 1961 | 


spring (December-May) pig crop will 
follow the decrease from a 
which occurred in 1960. Over-all, the 
1960 pig crop was down 11% from 
(Turn to PIG CROP, page 65) 





FDA Outlines Its Interpretation 
Of Controls on Concentrates 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration view that feed 
concentrates containing new drugs 
are subject to FDA controls all the 
way through fina] mixing into finished 
feed was reaffirmed in an FDA of- 
ficial’s statement released this week. 


The statement outlines the “obliga- | 


tions and the responsibilities of a 
manufacturer of concentrates con- 


taining new drug(s), and the respon- | 
sibility of the feed dealer, custom | 


mixer and/or feeder who uses con- 
centrates for further mixing.” 


| 
| 


(Also see text of the FDA state- 
ment on page 3.) 

The FDA official said, among other 
things, that shipments of new-drug 
concentrates “can only be covered by 
a new drug application (NDA) o1 
supplemental NDA made effective for 
a specific finished feed mixed by a 
specified feed mill or feeder on a 
showing that the finished feed is safe 
by reason of its composition for use 
as directed in its labeling.” 

The statement released this week 

(Turn to CONCENTRATES, page 8) 





Sec. Benson Warns: Hatch Expansion 
Should Be Tempered to Hold Prices 


WASHINGTON — Weakened egg 
prices after mid-1961 are a likely 
ultimate consequence if indicated 


sharp expansion in egg-type chick 
hatchings are not tempered soon. 
This warning was issued this week 
by Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, in a critical reference to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
latest hatchery report which predicts 
that this December’s egg-type hatch- 
ings will be 40-50% greater than in 
December, />f 1959. 

Sec. Benson said he fears that the 
report is indicative of a trend toward 
unduly large increases in coming 


| 





months and could lead to sharply ex- 
panded egg marketings when pullets 
being hatched begin to lay. 

(The Poultry Survey Committee 
last week predicted that the egg-type 
chick hatch during the first half of 
1961 would be up 10-12% over a 
year earlier. (Feedstuffs, Dec. 17, 
page 1.)) 

USDA’s monthly hatchery report 
issued Dec. 15, summarizing activities 
in approximately 4,200 commercial 


hatchéries in the U.S., showed that | 


on Dec. 1 there were 43% more eggs 
in incubators for the production of 
(Turn to HATCH, page 68) 


| maintains a high degree of stabiliza- 


tion. It means that swine feeding de- 
mands for corn and soybean meal will 
also be stabilized at about last year’s 
level and the next boost in demand 
for feedstuffs will come later in the 
new year. 

This information confirms the 
previous belief that Secretary Benson 
had established a fine corn program, 
profitable to the corn-hog community 
and now indicated as continuing 
through the next calendar year. It 
also must mean that no new secretary 
of agriculture would venture into any 
tinkering with the big food supply 
either through high corn price sup- 
ports or soybeans. 

There have been substantial ru- 
mors, gossip or what-have-you to the 
effect that the incoming administra- 
tion would boost the price support 
level for soybeans to about $2 bu. 

This pig crop report should or must 
give any prudent administrator pause. 
This report means that things in the 
corn-swine belt are in balance. The 
fall farrowing report shows that 


| there is indicated a steady decline in 
year ago | 


hog slaughter for the first six months 
of 1961. It also means that after that 
time a new increase in the swine pop- 
ulation will increase the demand for 
corn and soybean meal! late next year. 

Indeed, Secretary Benson handed 
his successor a bountiful Christmas 
gift as this report of USDA is issued 
since it gives him protection in a 
farm area which is usually difficult if 
not disastrously troublesome. 


Reflects Revision 


The pig crop report reflects a revi- 
sion of previous reports and might 
lead one into the snare of confused 

(Turn to STABILITY, page 65) 
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Expect FDA to Push 
Additive Exemption 


DES MOINES — The Food and 
Drug Administration is expected to 
push proposed legislation to amend 
the food additive law to exempt from 
the Delaney anti-cancer clause feed 
additives which do not cause cancer 
during the lifetime of the animal at 
the recommended use level and which 
do not leave residues in animal tis- 
sue, according to the Animal Health 
Institute. 

Similar legislation was proposed by 
FDA months ago, but no such legisla- 
tion was ever introduced in Congress. 
An institute bulletin said, “FIDA-ers 
undoubtedly will seek early backing” 
for this legislation from Abraham 
Ribicoff, secretary-designate of 
health, education and welfare. 


The publication states that at the 
present time the Delaney clause ex- 
empition for no-residue feed additives 
appears to be “an answer” to some 
of the critical problems plaguing the 
veterinary drug and feed industries. 
The bulletin holds no real -chance 

(Turn to FDA, page 69) 
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Top of the Hopper 


THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION is out with some firm 
statements (Feedstuffs, Dec. 17) about the necessity for compliance with 
new drug and antibiotic regulations by feed manufacturers and also veter- 
inariens. Previously it had been thought—and with some basis for such 
thoughts because of statements by FDA officials—that veterinarians could 
prescribe medications in feed when needed, which in some cases possibly 
would skirt the strict clearance requirements which affect some feed addi- 
Now FDA says this isn’t so, and one wonders how veterinarians are 
going to react to this approach. 

It seems likely that there might be some objection to being told, in 
effect, that they cannot prescribe as they see fit, in accordance with ethical 
standards and their knowledge of disease and drug usage. 

The situation probably isn’t strictly comparable, but the approach seems 
something like requiring one’s physician to have clearance for an antibiotic 
prescription in combination with a vitamin pill, as aspirin and poached egg 
(in case you are eating, too) before he can try to make you well. 

= 

THE BIG INCREASE in December egg-type chick hatchings (50% above 
last year) brings a warning from Agriculture Secretary Benson that continu- 
ation of this trend will weaken egg prices in mid-1961. Feed men, particularly 
those in the Midwest whose tonnage totals have been whacked by declining 
egg feed business, could see improvement in starter feed business in early 
1961. But if expansion gets out of hand they had better be sure to collect 
for the starters before the egg market hits the skids. 

_ oe 

WHO IS BETTER qualified to add a new word to the English language 
than an Englishman? Here's a candidate for the feed man’s dictionary pro- 
vided by Geoffrey Sykes, of the Godwins firm in Great Britain: “Agri-vation 

the science of rubbing agricultural economics up the wrong way.” 

A typical he says, is the tendency of the livestock industry 
to “put most of the livestock up on wheels and truck them about over the 
island just for the heck of it. Farmers play a game of ‘general post’ with their 
animals at the cost of cluttering up our roads with thousands of trucks for 
the minimum of rhyme or reason—an effective method of spreading animal 
and of increasing the stresses and reducing the production of our 
animals,” he continues. “This game has been started by our pedigree- 
those playboys of stock improvement—and then the game is stren- 
‘round centres called markets. 

“I estimate that probably 2% of our animal industry is on wheels every 
working throughout the year. I estimate that as vertical integration 
develops in our animal industry, it will be found that only 20 to 25% of 
today’s truck mileage of livestock is a necessary cost. In the farmers’ game 
called ‘markets’ at long last we are seeing the construction of great new 
modern livestock markets sprouting up all over Britain, our animal industry 
is being quite oblivious of the fact that within two decades farmers will not 
be going to such circuses. Computers will become the great tool of agricul- 
tural marketing, just as they are today becoming the great tool of stockbrok- 
ing. You can find similar expensive ploys if you dissect most agricultural 
practices.” 

Mr. Sykes, who made these comments at a recent meeting of the British 
Broiler Growers Assn., pointed out that the broiler industry in Britain is 
making big strides because of integrated efforts to improve marketing, select 
the best stains of birds and other methods pioneered in the U.S. (Mr. Sykes, 
by the way, is writing a book, “The New Poultry Industry,” and is looking 
for pictures to illustrate it, which he promises to properly acknowledge.) 

(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, 
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page 65) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Frigid temperatures and snowfall in most of the important feed consum- 
ing states did much to create a good and steady demand for feedstuffs this 
week. Feeds for dairy cattle were reported to be moving especially well—and 
there was an upturn noted in hog and beef cattle feeds. 

Reports of how feed volume during December of this year will compare 
with the same month of 1959 are quite mixed. But it is expected that nation- 
ally there will be little difference. 

Corn prices are climbing and hog prices have settled down, as indicated 
by the continued drop in the hog-corn ratio. This week’s ratio was 17, down 
.6 from the week before but still well above the 10.7 mark of a year before. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture said the wholesale feedstuff price index 
went up 1.9 to 77.4 this week, compared with 82.3 a year ago. A gain of .2 
was recorded this week in the feed-grain index. At 60.2, it was below the 





63.7 ratio of a year ago. (Feed markets in detail on pages 66-638.) 


Northwest 


Sub-zero weather, expiring con- 
tracts on booked feeds, favorable live- 
stock, poultry and egg prices, and a 
continuation of a run-up in ingredi- 
ent prices are contributing to great- 
er movement of formula feeds in this 
region. 

December is a big feed sales month 
in this part of the country and the 
cold, cold temperatures are making 
this year’s December no exception. 
For some manufacturers, hog feed 
sales have spurted. Dairy feeds are in 
very good demand. Consumption of 
beef cattle and poultry feeds remains 
good. 

The “up” market in ingredients has 
inspired dealers and producers to lay 
in new feed supplies. Manufacturers 
report that formula feed prices will 
be marked higher again because of 
rising component costs. 

One manufacturer said the Dec. 31 
expiration date on cattle feed book- 
ings has been a factor in dealers 
cleaning up orders. 

General feed demand and produc- 
tion appear to be on the upswing, 
but feed men held the opinion that 
the two holiday weeks—each a day 
short for production—would not pre- 
sent a special problem. Manufacturers 
have been keeping up with the in- 
creased demand—some with only 
slight changes in manpower and run- 
ning time, .others with fairly large 
expansion in production efforts. 


Central States 


Demand for commercial mixed 
feeds does not seem to have lost any 
material amount of its momentum of 
the past two or three weeks and on 
the basis of what has taken place 
during the first two thirds of the 
month, December is going to be 
racked up as a pretty good month 
from the standpoint of sales volume. 
There have been better Decembers, 
it’s true, but, likewise, there have 
been others that have not shaped up 
nearly as well as the one now draw- 
ing to a close. Plants are running on 
a full 40-hour week schedule or bet- 
ter for the second successive week. 

As the calendar year nears it end, 
the usual mixed situation is main- 
tained, with respect to the matter of 
inventory replenishment on the part 
of feed stores and other distributors— 
some wishing to whittle down to the 
bone and others doing just the oppo- 
site. This year, however, there seems 
to be more of the latter than the 
former. 

In any event, all lines are moving 
in a seasonal way or slightly better. 

Hog feeds are probably doing the 
best of the lot with tops of around 
$19 maintained at Chicago, but there 
is also a good call for broiler and egg 
mash feeds. With the sharp dip in 
thermometer readings and wide- 





spread snow covering, cattle are mov- 
ing in off the range and feed lots are 
filling up. This is a prelude to a ma- 
terial pick-up in cattle feed demand 
in the relatively near future. Up to 
now, however, the change in the wea- 
ther has been of too recent occurrence 
to have had any noticeable impact on 


demand. 
Northeast 


Continued cold weather and fre- 
quent snowstorms gave formula feed 
demand an added impetus and mixers 
had to step up their running time to 
cope with increased sales. 

Dairy feeds accounted for the bulk 
of the tonnage. But a good deal of 
the turnover is centered in high pro- 
tein feeds to mix with corn and oats 
on the farm. This type of sale is also 
true of poultry feeds, which are made 
into egg mashes. 

The over-all effect is a sharp cut 
in the mixers’ tonnage. Mixers are 
selling only a half or a third of a 
complete feed and farmers are sup- 
plying the rest. 

Some broilers are being fed and 
demand is holding up well, but tur- 
key feeds have undergone their sea- 
sonal slump. 

Egg prices held steady. But broilers 
were off %@l1¢ lb. and now have 
reached levels where it is difficult for 
small growers to make a profit. Some 
ingredients made fairly substantial 
advances during the week. 


Mountain States 


Feed business in Colorado seems to 
be ahead of this same time last year. 
Cattle feeding is reaching a good 
peak and turkey feeds are moving 
well. 

Prices generally are a little lower, 
but feed volume is higher. 

Cattle feedlots are filling up. The 
weather is typical for this time of 
year—ranges are covered with snow. 


Ohio Valley 


Formula feed business in the Ohio 
Valley during this pre- Christmas 
week, while not booming, was in suf- 
ficient volume to provide the holiday 
spirit that is supposed to prevail on 
the eve of the new year. 

While some manufacturers reported 
that sales were continuing at about 
the level noted during recent weeks, 
others said they were booking an in- 
creased volume of orders, largely be- 
cause of the severe winter weather 
currently blanketing the valley area. 

As is to be expected during this 
holiday season, retail sales of poul- 
try and eggs are at peak levels, but 
supplies were said to be sufficient for 
requirements, thus holding retail 
prices steady. 

However, significant price increases 
for a number of formula feed ingredi- 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 71) 





New Drug Feed Industry Obligations 


FDA Regulations on Manufacture and Use of 
Concentrates Containing New Drugs 


EDITOR’S NOTE: As reported 
previously, a feed industry liaison 
committee—made up of representa- 
tives of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. and the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn.—met Nov. 18 
with Food and Drug Administration 
officials in Washington. What were 
considered the “most startling state- 
ments” at the meeting were made in 
a paper by Julius Hauser of FDA. 
This dealt with responsibilities of 
feed manufacturers and mixers in 
regard to concentrates containing 
new drugs. Dr. Hauser’s statement 
was just cleared for release this 
week by FDA and was distributed in 
a bulletin from GFDNA. The accom- 
panying article is the text of the 
paper. Feed men will be interested in 
this as well as a story and the text 
of a Midwest Veterinary-Nutrition 
Conference talk by another FDA of- 
ficial in the Dec. 17 issue of Feed- 
stuffs. Dr. Hauser is assistant to the 
medical director, Bureau of Medi- 
cine, FDA. 


¥ ¥ 


The subject for this discussion is 
obligations and responsibilities of a 
manufacturer of concentrates con- 
taining new drug(s) — responsibility 
of feed dealer, custom mixer, and/or 
feeder who uses concentrates for 
further mixing. 

It is understood that we are con- 
cerned with obligations and responsi- 
bilities for compliance with the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
We are going to assume that manu- 
facturers, dealers, mixers and feeders 
know a lot more than FDA about 
their other obligations and responsi- 
bilities. 

It is understood that “concentrates 
containing a new drug(s)” means for 
the purpose of this discussion prepa- 
rations containing one or more new 
drug substances in such a concentra- 
tion that the preparation is intended 
for mixing with feed before it is fed 
to the animals. In these circum- 
stances the “concentrate” or the fin- 
ished feed containing the concentrate 
or both are “new drugs” as defined 
in the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
Because it is intended to be added to 
animal feed, the concentrate as well 
as the feed containing it, is a food 
within the meaning of the Act. Fur- 
ther, because of the similarity be- 
tween the definitions of the terms 
“new drug” and “food additive” as 
articles not generally recognized by 
experts to be safe, both the concen- 
trate and the feed containing it may 
also be “food additives” as defined in 
the Act, and both are definitely sub- 
ject to the food additive provisions 
of the Act. A limited exception to this 
statement may be recognized in the 
ease of those particular medicated 
feeds which are still new drugs but 
for which NDA’s became effective 
prior to the enactment of the Food 
Additives Amendment. The exemption 
of these articles from the food addi- 
tive provisions under the “grand- 
father clause” has been discussed 
separately. 


Concentrate Manufacturer 


Let us now consider the obligations 
and responsibilities under the Act of 
a manufacturer of concentrates con- 
taining one or more new drugs. It is 
his obligation and responsibility to 
avoid the shipment in interstate com- 
merce of any such concentrate that 
is adulterated or misbranded or 
which is not covered by an effective 
new-drug application. Since the con- 
centrate is both a food and a drug, 
he is responsible to determine that 
there is no adulteration or misbrand- 





By Julius Hauser 
Food and Drug Administration 


ing under both the food provisions 
and the drug provisions of the Act. 

Let us first consider the manufac- 
turers’ obligation under the food pro- 
visions. Unless there is an effective 
exemption or tolerance under the 
Food Additives Amendment allowing 
the concentrate to be used as labeled 
or intended, it will be adulterated as 
defined in the Act. Again, the only 
exception goes to those concentrates 
shipped to a specific user and for a 
specific use covered by a new-drug 
application or an approval under the 
antibiotic certification provisions that 
became effective before the enact- 
ment of the Food Additives Amend- 
ment. The concentrate may also be 
adulterated under any of the other 
cefinitions of adulteration contained 
in section 402 of the Act. 


Misbranding 

The concentrate may be misbrand- 
ed under any of the definitions of 
misbranding contained in section 403 
of the food provisions of the Act 
which include among those of particu- 
lar interest: If its labeling is false or 
misleading in any particular; if it is 
in package form unless it bears a 
label containing the name and place 
of business of the manufacturer, 
packer, or distributor; and an accur- 
ate statement of the quantity of the 
contents; if the label fails to bear the 
common or usual name of each in- 
gredient. 

In addition to the ways a concen- 
trate may be adulterated or mis- 
branded as defined under the food 
provisions of the Act, it may be adult- 
erated or misbranded under similar 
drug provisions or any of the follow- 
ing pertinent definitions: If its 
strength differs from or its purity or 
quality falls below that which it is 
purported or represented to possess; 
if its labeling fails to bear adequate 
directions for use and adequate warn- 
ings against unsafe dosage or methods 
or duration of administration or ap- 
plication in such manner and form 
as are necessary for the protection 
of users; if it is dangerous to health 
when used in the dosage or with the 
frequency or duration prescribed, 
recommended, or suggested in its la- 
beling; if it is, or purports to be, or 
is represented as a drug composed 
wholly or partly of any kind of peni- 
cillin, streptomycin, chlortetracycline, 
chloramphenicol or bacitracin, or any 
derivative thereof unless it has been 
certified or has been exempted from 
certification. 

Food Additive Rules 

We may summarize these provi- 
sions of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act by stating that the manufacturer 
of concentrates containing one or 
more drugs is responsible for comply- 
ing with the Act. In order to comply 
he is obliged to see that the prepara- 
tion he ships in interstate commerce 
is safe and suitable by reason of its 
composition for the intended use and 
that it is labeled truthfully and in- 
formatively. Further, he is obliged 
to determine that each shipment of 
his preparation is covered by an effec- 
tive new-drug application or the sim- 
ilar clearance under the antibiotic 
certification provisions. The process- 
ing of a new-drug application by FDA 
to cover the use of the concentrate 
will include consideration of the vari- 
ous food and drug provisions of the 
Act and regulations relating to com- 
position and labeling and as a result 
assist the manufacturer in meeting 
his responsibility to comply with the 
law. Among other things that may 
be mentioned in this connection, 
when a new-drug application involves 





the use of a drug in a way that also 
causes it to be a food additive, the 
application is also considered to be 
and processed as a petition for a food 
additive regulation when required. In 
fact when a food additive regulation 
is required to legalize the proposed 
use of a drug, a new-drug application 
cannot become effective until the 
food additive regulation is issued. 
After a new drug application has 
become effective, the manufacturer 
of a concentrate has an obligation to 
observe the conditions of that appli- 
cation with respect to the manufac- 
ture, control and labeling of his prep- 
aration. He is responsible for avoiding 
any violation of the Act that may be 
associated with the shipment of the 
concentrate under conditions contrary 
to the provisions of the effective new- 
drug application. Stating this in an- 
other way, he may be held responsi- 
ble for violating the food and drug 
provisions of the Act if he ships the 
concentrate in ways not covered by 
an effective new-drug application. 


Use of Concentrates 
Let us now consider the ways in 
which an effective new-drug applica- 
tion may cover the shipment of a 


new drugs. First, let us suppose that 
the concentrate is a preparation that 
is shown to be safe for farmers to 
use directly by addition to the feed 
of their livestock or poultry. In this 
case the concentrate may be regard- 
ed as a finished dosage form of a drug 


and an application may be made ef- | 
fective for it with labeling bearing | 


appropriate directions and warnings 
for its use by farmers 


Such an article manufactured, con- | 


trolled, packaged and labeled in ac- 
cord with the effective NDA, and not 
otherwise adulterated or misbranded, 
may be legally shipped in interstate 
commerce directly to farmers or in- 
directly through usual trade channels 
for use by farmers as directed in its 
labeling. It may not, however, be used 
otherwise for manufacturing, mixing, 
repacking or relabeling without risk 
of violating the Act. 


“For Manufacturing Use” 

We have considered the case when 
a “concentrate” is the finished dosage 
form of a new drug. Perhaps of great- 
er interest and concern to you is the 
more common case when the concen- 
trate containing a new drug cannot 
be shown to be safe for use as is by 
the farmer, but is intended for manu- 
facturing use. Such concentrates 
must be greatly diluted by thorough 
mixing with relatively great quanti- 
ties of feed before they are safe for 
use. Such mixing is commonly per- 
formed by feed mills and some large- 
scale feeders who have similar mix- 
ing equipment, and facilities adequate 
to control the uniform and appro- 
priate dilution of the new drug sub- 
stances. The safety of the animals to 
whom such new drugs are fed and of 
the consumers of meat, milk, and 
eggs derived from these animals de- 
pends on the proper composition and 
labeling of the finished feed supplied 
to the farmer under these circum- 
stances. 

For this reason, although the man- 
ufacturer of a new-drug concentrate 
intended for manufacturing use can- 
not legally market it in interstate 
commerce unless it is covered by an 
effective NDA, the FDA does not per- 
mit an NDA to become effective for 
a concentrate intended for manufac- 
turing use. Shipments of such a con- 
centrate can only be covered by an 
NDA or supplemental NDA made ef- 

(Turn to OBLIGATIONS, page 71) 
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Indiana Convention 


Plans Announced 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA—The 
50th annual convention of the Indi- 
ana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., 
is slated for Jan. 15-17 at the Clay- 
pool Hotel here. 


Speaking at the three-day meeting 
will be Charles S. Force, president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn.; Martin Serkin from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture's office, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Dr. R. L. Kohls, Purdue 
University economist; Kenneth E. 
Lemons, board of tax commissioners, 
and William W. Peach, certified Ppub- 
lic accountant. 

Dr. Kohls’ subject will deal with 
farmers and how they choose their 
feed dealers; Mr. Lemons will discuss 
assessment of real and personal prop- 
erty in Indiana, and Mr. Peach will 
talk on various methods of deprecia- 
tion on grain elevator storage and 
equipment. The grain and feed busi- 
ness in the ’60’s will be Mr. Force’s 
subject. 

Mr. Serkin will discuss the grain 
and feed business and its relation to 
the future role of government in ag- 
riculture. A sound film on “Food- 
power;” provided by Central Soya 
Co., will also be shown. 

Pre-convention registration will be 
held Sunday, Jan. 15, at the hotel 
from 8:30 to 9:30 p.m. A $5 registra- 
tion fee, for men only, will be 
charged; wives will be admitted free, 
and they are invited to attend the 
ladies’ luncheon Monday noon as 





che | guests of the association. A banquet, 
concentrate containing one or more | 


with entertainment, is planned for 
Monday night. 


Room reservations at any local ho- 


| tel should be made immediately, con- 


vention officials point out, because the 
Indiana legislature will be in session 
and it is difficult to obtain accom- 
modations. 


——_— 


Cargill Oil Division 
Appointments Told 
MINNEAPOLIS — Three assistant 





| vice presidents have been appointed 


by Cargill, Inc. They are John J. 
Mogush, John N. Haymaker and Sam 
Aronoff. all assigned to the com- 
pany’s vegetable oil division. 

Mr. Mogush joined Cargill in 1945. 
He was assigned to the oil division 
the following year and since 1952 has 
been engaged in soybean oil merchan- 
dising. 

Mr. Haymaker came to Cargill’s 
oil division in 1946. In 1950 he was 
transferred to the division's Chicago 
office and in 1953 returned to Minne- 
apolis as a merchant of soybeans and 
soybean meal. 

Mr. Aronoff joined Cargill in New 
York in 1950 and in 1953 was trans- 
ferred to Minneapolis. Since 1955 he 
has been manager of Cargill’s flax 
account. 





Ralston Purina Ups 


Quarterly Dividend 


ST. LOUIS—The board of direc- 
tors of the Ralston Purina Co. in- 
creased the company’s quarterly divi- 
dend from 30¢ per share of common 
stock to 35¢ at its meeting Dec. 16, 
1960, according to Donald Danforth, 
board chairman. 

The dividend is payable March 13, 
1961, to shareholders of record Feb. 
20, 1961. 

At a shareholders meeting, four 
members of the board of directors 
were reelected to three-year terms. 
They are Eldred A. Cayce, L. B. Stu- 
art, Randolph P. Compton and George 
W. Simpkins. 

G. M. Philpott and L. C. Stevenson, 
retired Ralston Purina vice presi- 
dents, were reelected honorary direc- 
tors for terms of one year. 
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K. C. FDA Office 
Notes Feed Actions 


KANSAS CITY--The Kansas City 
district of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has reported on several 
recent enforcement actions against 
feed products containing drugs 


One case dealt with the reported | 


absence of a new drug application to 
cover a coccidiostat premix. Three 
others involved reported findings of 
drug levels well below declared 
amounts. 

Alfred Barnard, Kansas City dis- 
trict director for FDA, saic one ac- 
tion was seizure of a $7,500 shipment 
of a coccidiostat premix at an Iowa 
plant. The premix was shipped from 
Missouri. It had a label carrying the 
name of the Iowa firm—* 
Feed Premix, medicated for preven- 
tion of coccidiosis in chickens.” FDA 
alleged that no new drug application 
had been filed. The seizure was made 
in November and notice of it pub- 
lished. No answer was filed immedi- 
ately, it was reported 

The FDA allegation that the 
product is a new drug introduced in 


1S 


interstate commerce and not covered | 


by an effective new drug application 

Also reported was action on feeds 
shipped from a Nebraska plant to a 
Missouri outlet. FDA said a sample 
of an egg ration showed that it con- 
tained 3.64% of the declared amount 
of furazolidone and 19% of the de- 
clared amount of oxytetracycline 
FDA said a sample of a pig and sow 
feed contained 66.56% of the declared 
amount of 3-nitro, and a hog supple- 
ment sample was said to have con- 
tained 36.8% of the declared amount 
of 3-nitro. FDA alleges that all of 
these feeds were adulterated on 
grounds of varying from declared 
strength. and the goods were seized 

The Kansas City office also report- 
ed directing the U.S. marshal in 
Omaha to seize a shipment of feeds 
from Missouri to Nebraska. FDA said 
a sample of a chick feed contained 


about 40% of the declared amount of 
furazolidone and a broiler feed con- 
tained about 72% of the declared 


amount of 3-nitro 
Action also was reported against a 
feed, shipped from Nebraska to Kan- 
sas, which FDA said contained about 
15% of the declared amount of ar- 
sanilic acid 
a 


Egg Prices Firm 
In Most Markets 


Egg around 3¢ 
wert at Chicago this 

but in most other major mar- 
mid-week were about 
1 week earlier. The gen- 


price increases of 
recorded 
week 
Ket price ‘ if 
the 


same as 


eral trend was a slightly stronger 
market nationally 

Arkansas reported a 1¢ drop in 
grade A large, while in lowa the price 


for the same grade was 1@2¢ higher 
St. Leuis reported a 1@2¢ increase in 


A large, but most other grades were 
Th i! } 
a 
FUNERAL SERVICES 

PLYMOUTH, N.H.—Funeral serv- 
ices for Roy L. Eastman, 57, former 
manager of the Newport and Ply- 
mouth offices of Wirthmore Feeds, 
Inc., were held at the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church Dec. 16. Mr. East- 
man, who died after a long illness, 


managed the Wirthmore establish- 
ment in Newport from 1941 to 1948 
He later was transferred to the Ply- 
mouth branch 


WAREHOUSE FIRE 


GAINESVILLE, GA A four- 
alarm fire damaged a warehouse of 
the Piedmont Poultry Co., at the 
Gainesville airport, causing several 
thousand dollars in damages. The 
building was filled with boxes of pea- 
nut hulls to be used for litter in poul- 
try houses 





November Poult 
Hatch Up 28% 


WASHINGTON The commercial 
hatch of poults of all breeds was 28% 
higher in November of this year than 
in the same month a year ago, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ported this week. And, according to a 
count of eggs in incubators Dec. 1, 
the December hatches of each of the 
turkey breed classes will be larger 
than a year earlier. 

The total hatch of all breeds in No- 
vember was 2,471,000. 

Poult hatch expansion indicated by 
comparing production during Novem- 
ber of this year with November of 
last year was 70% for “other” heavy 
breeds (mostly bronze). Relatively 
few birds were involved, however, 
the month being a seasonally light 
hatch month for the class. The in- 
crease was from 376,000 to 641,000. 

The hatch of heavy white bred 
poults during November, 1960, totaled 
1,270,000, up 7% from November of 
last year. 

Because the number of poults in- 
volved was far greater in the heavy 
white breed class than in the other 
heavy breed class, the increase, com- 
paring November, 1959, with Novem- 
ber, 1960, was 22% for the total of 
all heavy breed poults hatched— 
1,568,000 compared with 1,911,000. 

During the months of January 
through November the heavy white 
breed hatch of 22,418,000 was up 14% 
from the same months of 1959. The 
aggregate hatch of other heavies, 
January through November, was 54,- 
780,000—an increase of 6% from the 
same period last year. 

Output of light breed poults in 
November totaled 560,000—up 54% 
from November, 1959. However, the 
January through November cumula- 
tive hatch of light breed poults at 
10,822,000 was 29% below the same 
period a year earlier 











PENB Lists 1961 Promotion Plans 


CHICAGO—The Poultry and Egg 


National Board’s program of re- 
search, consumer information and 
promotion for 1961—described as be- 
ing “geared to today’s tempo of liv- 
ing’”—was approved by the PENB 
board of directors at its recent meet- 
ing here. 

Hailed as the “best c -structed and 





sharpest directed progra: in years” | 


by both board and comn.»*’ 7 com- 
mittee members, the 12-monun activity 
campaign is aimed at specific weak- 
ness in the egg and poultry meat 
eating habits of adults, teenagers and 
children, to stimulate greater de- 
mand for these products. 

In announcing the board's unani- 
mous approval of the program as pre- 
sented by Lloyd H. Geil, PENB gen- 
eral manager, Ralph J. Thomas, 
president, listed several of its major 
objectives: 

1. To persuade millions of people 
to realize that in most instances it is 
scientifically unsound to run away 
from eggs because of their cholesterol 
content. 

2. To provide homemakers with 
easy-to-use information on what real- 
ly constitutes a “good breakfast” and 
to encourage the return of millions 
to an adequate first meal in the day. 


3. To glamorize all poultry prod- 
ucts for the purpose of establishing 
sound habits for their more frequent 
use by teenagers and children—where 
lasting habits fur using these foods 
must start to gain maximum volume 
from promotion dollars. 


4. To satisfy consumer tastes for 
all poultry products by making avail- 
able new twists to old recipes and 
creating new ideas for serving the 
products as main dishes at lunches, 
dinners, banquets and snacktime. 


President Thomas stated that de- 
tails for chieving these objectives 
were spelled out in mimeographed 
copies of the program distributed at 
the board meeting. 





PENB DIRECTORS AT WORK—Virtually all segments of the poultry in- 
dustry are represented on the board of directors of PENB which met in 
Chicago recently. Those attending the meeting were, clockwise, outer side of 
table, Dr. A. W. Jasper, representing Stacey Cole, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Chicago; Morris G. Smith, Dixie Lee Turkey Farm, Ellicott City, 
Md.; Harry A. Grant, Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, Mass.; William T. 
Diamond, American Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chicago; Paul Benbow, James 
Manufacturing Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; Dr. John G. Salsbury, Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa; Ralston R,. Hannas, PENB treasurer, Amer- 
ican Poultry Journal, Chicago; Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, PENB secretary, Quaker 
Oats Co., Libertyville, IIL; Ralph J. Thomas, PENB president, DeKalb Agri- 
cultural Assn., Sycamore, Ill; Lloyd H. Geil, PENB, Chicago; Howard Kauff- 
man, PENB first vice president, Kauffman Turkey Farms, Waterman, Uil.; 
Clay Thompson, Poehlmann Hatchery, Inc., Petaluma, Cal.; John Randolph, 
Corn Belt Hatcheries, Hope, Ark.; Blanton Smith, Blanton Smith Hatcheries, 
Nashville, Tenn.; James ©. North, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; M. C. 
Small, National Turkey Federation, Mount Morris, Tll.; and clockwise, inner 
side of table, Carroll Eiler, Eller Poultry Farms, Warsaw, Ind.; Thomas R. 
Greenlee, PENB director of accounting services; Noel Shaver, Shaver’s Hatch- 
ery, Inc., Crawfordsville, Ind.; Mays Montgomery, Dixie Home Feed, Athens, 
Ala.; John E. Copenhaver, Elizabethtown, Pa.; Sam Bush, Florida Egg Com- 
mission, New Port Richey, Fla.; W. J. Moore, PENB second vice president, 
Hy-Lay Hatcheries, Inc., Bryan, Texas; Harold Williams, Institute of Ameri- 
can Poultry Industries, Chicago; Everett T. Conaway, Barker Equipment Co., 


Seaford, Del., and Robert L. Hogue, Indiana State Poultry Assn., Lafayette. 





Listed among the major activities 
were the following: 

1. Directing documented nutrition- 
al messages on eggs to physicians and 
dietitians. 

2. Testing approximately 200 rec- 
ipes for indoor and outdoor use at 
home and by mass feeding establish- 
ments. 

3. Meeting increasing requests 
from the nation’s food writers for ac- 
curate information on all poultry 
products. 

4. Supplying the broadcasting in- 
dustry with scripts, tapes or platters. 

5. Providing newspaper mats for 
statewide use. 

6. Making available to schools, by 
next September, a 13-minute film, in 
sound and color, with teenage appeal. 

7. Giving food writers menu plans 
which incorporate tested recipe ideas 
described in PENB releases. 

8. Conducting workshops in major 
cities for persons responsible for han- 
dling and serving food. 

9. Giving related food firms an op- 
portunity to tie-in their promotion 
programs with those of -PENB for 
plus promotion dollar value. 

10. Making available approximate- 
ly 12 new educational and merchan- 
dising sales aids to help increase con- 
sumer demand. 

All this adds up to about 5-billion 
sales impressions on consumers in 
1961, declared President Thomas. 

“They get these through the men 
and women—physicians, food editors, 
teachers, home economists, and food 
store managers—who influence the 
food habits of adults, teenagers and 
children. And the promotion keeps 
on working even after the dollar is 
spent to spark it,” Mr. Thomas said. 

From the 1961 estimated income to 
finance the approved program, 80% 
will be allocated to egg promotion, 
9% to turkeys, 6% to broilers and 
5% to ducklings. This is in line with 
the anticipated investments to PENB 
from these respective commodities 
based upon 1960 performance. 


President Thomas also announced 
that Clay Thompson, Poehlmann 
Hatchery, Inc., Petaluma, Cal., was 
seated on the PENB board of direc- 
tors at the Chicago meeting. 

Mr. Thompson replaces Arthur 
Kimber, Kimber Farms, Inc., Niles, 
Cal., who is now serving his firm 
overseas. The new PENB director is 
one of 15 men representing the egg 
industry from all sections of the na- 
tion on the 36-member egg and poul- 
try meats board. 


<i 
>_> 


New Oklahoma Mill, 
Bean Plant Finished 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA.—A new feed 
mill and soybean processing plant 
has been completed by the Cole Grain 
Co., Muskogee, and is now in opera- 
tion. J. D. Cole is president and 
general manager of the firm. 

The new feed mill increases the 
firm’s production capacity from 100 
to 200 tons per eight hour day. The 
plant has been remodeled to a bulk 
ingredient handling basis and is com- 
pletely equipped for push-button con- 
trol. The feed mill rebuilding was 
done by Forster Mfg. Co., Ada, Okla. 


The new soybean processing plant 
is equipped with French expellers 
and is located in the same building 
as the feed mill. It can be operated 
by the same crew that runs the feed 
mill. 
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A warm and friendly 
wish of cheer 
for Christmas and 


the coming year 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 


ALFALFA DIVISION 


Box 356 Kansas City, Mo. 
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Nutritionists Discuss ‘Dollars and 
Sense of Additives’ at K.C. Event 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 

KANSAS CITY—A broad look at 
the various feed additives and their 
role in different types of rations was 
offered to feed men and veterinarians 
at the Midwest Veterinary-Nutrition 
Conference last week in Kansas City. 

College and industry nutritionists 
presented comments, data and views 
on the “Dollars and Sense of Feed 
Additives” in rations for poultry, 
swine and ruminants. 

(Also see earlier stories on the con- 
ference in Feedstuffs Dec. 17.) 

An audience of some 275 persons 
heard talks on additives in general, 
and specifically, by Dr. Rollin Thayer 
of Oklahoma State University; Dr. 
Damon Catron of Walnut Grove 
Products Co., Atlantic, Iowa, and Dr. 
Spencer H. Morrison of Agricon, Clin- 
ton, Iowa 

Use of urea in ruminant feeds also 
was discussed—by Dr Charles Nor- 
ton of Kansas State University. And 
the relationship of nutrition to bo- 
vine reproduction was covered in de- 
tail by Dr. G. T. Easley of Sulphur, 
Okla. 

The conference was sponsored by 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. in cooperati.n with state vet- 
erinary medical groups 

Summaries of the talks follow: 

ADDITIVES FOR POULTRY—“It 
is difficult to make general recom- 
mendations regarding use of additives 
in poultry feeds,” observed Dr. Rollin 
H. Thayer, poultry nutritionist at 


Attention Focused 
On Vitamin A 
Problem in Cattle 


KANSAS CITY A talk at the 
Midwest Veterinary-Nutrition confer- 
ence last week focused additional at- 
tention on the vitamin A problem in 
cattle feeding and new developments 
which have come or are expected in 
the way of research findings. 

Dr. A. L. Neumann, University of 
Illinois beef cattle nutritionist, re- 
viewed information on the increase 
in reports of trouble in the field and 
on research and experience which in- 
dicates that nitrates and nitrites in 
the ration seem to be involved. Also, 
it was noted that vitamin E may come 
into the picture. Possible interference 
with or damage to carotene was men- 
tioned, and it was indicated that the 
rate of conversion of carotene to 
vitamin A now does not seem to be 
what had been assumed. At any rate, 
the problem is one of increased im- 

(Turn to VITAMIN A, page 70) 
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Oklahoma State University. “The 
veterinarian and nutritionist must 
evaluate each individual situation on 
its own merits and make recommen- 
dations on that basis.” 

Dr. Thayer presented comments 
and suggestions on the use of addi- 
tives in poultry rations for various 
purposes. 

Nutrient Balance: Amino acids are 
one type of additive used to obtain 
nutrient balance. Methionine and ly- 
sine are now available in synthetic 
form at a price permitting their use 
in practical feeds, Dr. Thayer noted. 
He cautioned that the addition of 
amino acids to a ration, with no re- 
gard given to amino acid analysis of 
the ration, may accentuate marginal 
amino acid deficiencies, if such do 
exist, and decrease efficiency of ration 
utilization. The question of whether 
a given ration should be supplemented 
with these amino acids must be gov- 
erned by actual dietary levels already 
present and their relationship to the 
dietary energy level. 

Protein level, quality of protein, 
vitamin content and energy content 
are factors determining whether a 
ration would be improved from the 
nutritional or economic standpoint by 
addition of fat. Dr. Thayer mentioned 
that addition of fat to a ration in 
which amino acids are marginal or 
deficient may actually accentuate 
these deficiencies. He also noted that 
feed consumption is influenced to a 
large degree by energy content, and 
where a relatively high level of fat 
is used, this factor may reduce feed 
consumption. Since daily nutrient in- 
take must be adequate to support in- 
herent growth or production poten- 
tial, the reduction in daily feed in- 
take may actually depress growth 
or egg production. 

Niacin, choline, pantothenic acid, 
riboflavin and vitamin B.» became 
routine poultry feed supplements 
some time ago, Dr. Thayer pointed 
out. Since 1955, nutrition advances 
have shown the need for additional 
dietary levels of biotin, pyridoxine, 
thiamine, vitamin C and perhaps para 
amino benzoic acid and inositol. In 
addition, it is now apparent that 
important interrelationships exist 
among vitamins, energy and protein. 

Unidentified growth factor supple- 
ments are now available; they are 
known to contain factors naturally 
present in dried whey, fish solubles, 
fermentation solubles, alfalfa meal 
and yeast. Dr. Thayer said it must be 
recognized that natural sources of 
UGF supplements make a complex 
contribution from a nutritional stand- 
point, providing amino acids and criti- 
cal vitamins. If no consideration is 
given to the nutritional contributions 
other than UGF, efficiency of rations 





CONFERENCE SPEAKERS—Here are some of the scientists who addressed 
the Midwest-Veterinary Nutrition Conference in Kansas City. Front row, left 
to right: Dr. Rollin Thayer, Oklahoma State University; Dr. Damon Catron, 
Walnut Grove Products Co.; Dr. 8S. H. Morrison, Agricon. Second row: Fred 
Darragh, Darragh Co., Little Rock, president of the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Dr. John Herrick, Iowa State University; Dr. Charles Norton, 


Kansas State University. 








BROILER SUPPLY FLOCK 
PLACEMENTS UP 15% 


* 


WASHINGTON—Fifteen per cent 
more pullet chicks for broiler hatch- 
ery supply flocks were placed by lead- 
ing U.S. primary breeders during No- 
vember, 1960, than in the same month 
of 1959, the US. Department of Agri- 
culture said this week. 

The domestic total of 1,956,000 
chicks for this November was 4% 
under the placements of November, 
1958. 

Total placements (domestic plus 
exports) last month were reported at 
2,233,000 compared to 1,842,000 a year 
earlier and 2,153,000 in November, 
1958. 





from which the natural ingredients 
are eliminated may be impaired. 

Data on which to base trace min- 
eral requirements are still limited, 
Dr. Thayer said, and trace mineral 
supplements should be added at rec- 
ommended levels in order to provide 
the minerals at levels in excess of 
those thought to be required. 

Disease Control: There is a real 
place for this type of additive, Dr. 
Thayer pointed out, provided admin- 
istration is under supervision of the 
veterinarian and nutritionist. He 
warned that improper use of certain 
drugs, where no consideration is given 
to possible nutritional deficiencies, 
may result in a high incidence of con- 
demnations. Also of importance is eli- 
mination of certain drugs from the 
feed prior to slaughter. 

Physiological Role: Following the 
Washington work with western bar- 
ley, progress is being made in devel- 
opment of enzyme mixtures to sup- 
plement normal enzyme action in the 
digestive tract, said Dr. Thayer. More 
basic information is needed, but cur- 
rent research should provide a major 
advance in the next three to five 
years. 

Dr. Thayer noted that Oklahoma 
research now under way indicates 
that use of live yeast cultures in 
poultry rations significantly improves 
digestibility of supplemental fat. This 
is especially true in high efficiency 
rations which contain up to 30% fat. 

While general use of tranquilizers 
awaits more data, Dr. Thayer said, 
some benefits are to be gained in lay- 
er and breeder flocks under condi- 
tions of stress. The most promising 
application at present, he said, is in 
treatment of aortic rupture in market 
turkeys. 

Practical means of controlling 
physiological functions relating to 
growth and egg production through 
hormone feeding may constitute one 
of the areas in which the greatest 
benefits will be derived from use of 
additives, Dr. Thayer commented. At 
present, one problem in hormone use 
is the government restrictions. 

Dr. Thayer discussed stress condi- 
tions and noted that to counteract ef- 
fects of stress, high levels of antibi- 
otics are used in conjunction with 
increased vitamin supplementation. 

Physical or Chemical Effects on 
Feed: Suitable antioxidants are be- 
ing used extensively in feed grade 
fats to prevent oxidation and rancid- 
ity, Dr. Thayer noted. 

Research has shown that emulsi- 
fiers in fats significantly improve di- 
gestibility of the fat for poultry, Dr. 
Thayer said. At present, he said, leci- 
thin appears to be the best emulsifier 
available. High efficiency turkey ra- 
tions being developed at Oklahoma 
contain supplemental fat levels as 
high as 30%, and emulsifiers are an 
essential ingredient. 

Commenting on additives and poul- 
try rations in general, Dr. Thayer 

(Turn to ADDITIVES, page 69) 





Dow Receives O.K. 
On Use of Zoamix 
With Penicillin 


MIDLAND, MICH.—The Food and 
Drug Administration has issued a 
new food additive order which pro- 
vides for use of the coccidiostat Zoa- 
mix in combination with penicillin in 
chicken feeds, the Dow Chemical Co. 
announced this week. 

The order also provides for lower 
levels of Zoamix which are “particu- 
larly useful in replacement flock ra- 
tions,” according to Hollis H. Brower, 
manager of feed industry products for 
Dow. 

The clearance provides for use of 
Zoamix with the antibiotic at rates 
of 2.4 to 50 grams of penicillin per 
ton of finished feed. The medicated 
ration can be fed up to market time. 
“No withdrawal period is required 
for feeds medicated with Zoamix,” 
Mr. Brower pointed out. 

FDA action is expected in the fu- 
ture on applications for use of Zoa- 
mix in feeds medicated with chlorte- 
tracycline, oxytetracycline, manga- 
nese, bacitracin, oleandomycin, Galli- 
mycin and zinc bacitracin, Mr. Brow- 
er said. 

The current order also provides 
for use of Zoamix in chicken feeds at 
lower levels, appropriate for replace- 
ment flock rations. 


Approved Levels 

Approved levels range from .0125, 
the established level for broiler birds, 
down to .0063%. The range of con- 
centrations will permit the adjust- 
ment of the level of medication ac- 
cording to the degree of exposure the 
birds are subjected to, the Dow of- 
ficial said. 

“This provision will permit poultry- 
men to secure protection against coc- 
cidiosis in both broilers and replace- 
ment birds from a single coccidio- 
stat,” Mr. Brower said. 

Dow introduced its coccidiostat to 
the U.S. trade last May. 

“In addition to offering protection 
from coccidiosis to birds on medicated 
feeds,” Mr. Brower said, “the use 
of Zoamix does not prevent the de- 
velopment of natural immunity to the 
disease.” 





Two ADM Executive 


Promotions Told 


MINNEAPOLIS — Promotion of 
two Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ex- 
ecutives was announced by E. A. Ol- 
son, executive vice president-agricul- 
tural group. 

Ellis D. English, a vice president 
and long-time manager of ADM’s 
Commander Larabee flour division, 
was named vice president of market- 
ing for the agricultural group, effec- 
tive Jan. 3. 

Lawrence J. Weidt, formerly man- 
ager of the Commander elevator di- 
vision, was appointed manager of the 
Commander Larabee flour division, 
succeeding Mr. English. 

The increasing importance and 
changing pattern of agricultural mar- 
keting prompted the assignmert of 
Mr. English to this field, Mr. Olson 
said. Because of the scope of the agri- 
cultural group’s operations, he con- 
tinued, it is essential to establish a 
group marketing vice president to 
complement the work of the corpor- 
ate marketing office in broadening 
ADM’s agricultural marketing activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Olson said that Mr. English’s 
responsibilities will include studying 
and recommending improvements in 
the group’s sales and distribution pol- 
icies and methods. He also will be re- 
sponsible for customer and industry 
relations for the agricultural group, 
and will assist division sales mana- 
gers with their marketing problems. 

ADM’s agricultural group includes 
the company’s flour milling, soybean, 
linseed, grain and dehydrated alfalfa 
divisions and ADM’s formula feed op- 
erations in Mexico. 





Thyroactive Compound Research 
Attracts Increasing Interest 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Feedstuffs Staff 


KANSAS CITY — Work underway 
at various experiment stations and 
colleges on feeding of thyroactive 
compounds to livestock was discussed 
at an invitational seminar in Kansas 
City Nov. 14. About 25 scientists in- 
terested in this field were present 
at the meeting, which was sponsored 
by Agri-Tech, Inc., Kansas City. 

It was evident from the discussions 
that there is a growing interest in 
this field, and a substantial amount 
of investigation is now geing on. As 
yet only tentative conclusions can be 
reached on most of these studies, but 
results from some of the experiments 
appear very promising and in some 
basic areas understanding of hor- 
mone activity has recently been con- 
siderably advanced. 

Dr. Charles W. Turner, University 
of Missouri, in a discussion of the 
interrelation of optimal thyroxine 
levels on other endocrine secretion 
rates, reported that it is now possible 
to make actual quantitative estimates 
of cell growth in certain circum- 
stances, through measurement of 
DNA, and with this method of evalu- 
ation to reproduce natural growth 
results with specific hormone treat- 
ments. In experiments at Missouri 
with rats, he said, it has been shown 
that mammary glands continue to 
grow throughout pregnancy and 
make a further spurt in the early 
states of post-partum lactation. With 
the administration of estrogen and 
progesterone in the right amounts 
it has proved possible to grow glands 
with as high DNA as in pregnant 
animals. 

Under normal conditions, Dr. Tur- 
ner said, the addition of 3 mcg. of 
thyroxine brings about growth of 
mammary glands 25% greater than 
in the control animals. However, in 
the experimental work with estrogen 
and progesterone this extra growth 
was not obtained from thyroxine un- 
til the estrogen and progesterone 
were doubled. By the addition of 
other hormones controlling growth 
milk letdown and lactation, it has 
been possible to increase milk pro- 
duction in these animals by 84%. 

Milk Stimulation 


Dr. Turner said that by new tech- 
niques, it is possible to determine how 
much parathyroid hormone is need- 


ed for active lactation. This hormone 


now can be added to the combination 
mentioned above to learn if further 
stimulation of milk production can 
be obtained. He mentioned that a 
substitute for parathyroid secretion 
—an irradiated sterol called AT10- 
is now available and might be admin- 
istered orally to animals in intense 
lactation. 

Dr. Turner emphasized the point 
that growth and lactation are not de- 
pendent on any one hormone, but on 
a series of them. This, he said, is the 
reason for variable results in experi- 
mentation. The animals that respond 
the best to an individual hormone 
treatment are those which have the 
other hormone factors in adequate 
amounts. 

Dr. Turner said he believes that 
the estrogens stimulate an increase 
in the secretion of thyroxine during 
lactation and also increase the lacto- 
genic hormone and may also have an 
effect on the secretion of the growth 
hormone. A lack of thyroxine de- 
presses the level of growth hormone, 
he said. In the declining phase of lac- 
tation, he said, thyroxine secretion 
goes down as does the lactogenic hor- 
mone. This has been confirmed in 
recent experiments at the Tennessee 
medical school, he said: It is a rea- 
sonable postulate, he added, that by 
holding thyroxine levels up the lac- 
togenic hormone may be sustained 
also. 

Recent experiments at Missouri 
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have shown that the ability to secrete 
hormones at various levels is herita- 
ble, and Dr. Turner said it should 
be possible to breed animals with a 
high level of thyroxine secretion. He 
also said that there is a fundamental 
need for information on the thyroxine 
secretion rates of various species, 
breeds, strains and individual animals, 
so that optimum levels of thyroxine 
can be used in feeding. He urged 
those doing swine research in this 
field to develop data of this kind. 
Natural Secretion Rate 

In dairy cattle feeding at Missouri, 
Dr. Turner said that it has been 
found that the natural secretion rate 
of thyroxine varies within a range of 
2 to 10 mg. per day per 1,000 Ib. of 
body weight and that the mean level 
is 6 mg. These are winter values; in 
summer the levels decline two thirds, 
which puts the mean at 2 mg. The 
summer feeding problem is quite im- 
portant, he said. With two different 
strains of fowl at Missouri it was 
found that one had a mean secretion 
rate of 1 mcg. per 100 gm. of body 
weight and the other a mean of 3 
meg. In the summer time the secre- 
tion rate of the low level birds was 
depressed 40% and of the high level 
birds 50 to 60%. 

Dr. Turner said he was puzzled by 
the low rate of absorption (10-15% 
in ruminants) of thyroxine adminis- 
tered orally as compared with injec- 
tion. Early studies at Missouri indi- 
cated that this loss did not occur in 
the rumen. He said observations had 
shown that it takes about four hours 
from the time of injection of thyrox- 
ine until iodine gets back to the thy- 
roid gland. 

Swine Feeding Trials 

Successful trials in feeding of thy- 
roprotein to swine at Michigan State 
were reported by Dr. E. Paul Reineke 
of the department of veterinary medi- 
cine, who said that the maturation 
of animals was stimulated by the hor- 
mone to the point where the pigs 
were ready for slaughter a week to 
10 days before the controls. There 
was no difference shown in carcass 
composition, he said. There was a 
feed conversion gain of about 5%. In 
this trial Dr. Reineke fed a level of 


| 2.8 gm. per 100 Ib. of feed. 


Dr. Reineke presented a chart to 
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GIFT TURKEY — “It’s 
claims pretty Janet Kyrola, secre- 


heavy,” ex- 


tary at International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, as she lifts her 20-Ib. 
Christmas turkey, a gift from the 
company. Janet was among the more 
than 4,300 company employees who 
had their choice of either a large 
turkey or ham at both Christmas and 
Thanksgiving, a practice instituted 
by the company over 50 years ago 
and continued ever since. Over 130,- 
000 Ib. of turkey and ham were dis- 
tributed to employees at plants and 
sales offices in the U.S. and Canada 
during the Thanksgiving and Ohrist- 
mag seasons, 





show how the secretion rates of thy- 
roxine vary from summer to winter. 
The chart showed levels are quite 
low in summer and step up sharply 
in colder weather to a peak level in 
spring. 

There is also a variation in the 
secretion rates based on animal 
weight. On the surface this appears 
to be variation without pattern, but 
Dr. Reineke said there is a consistent 
ratio on an exponential basis of body 
weight raised to the 0.73 power. 

Dr. Reineke also presented slides 
showing the dependence of fur growth 
in mink on thyroid production. He 
commented that in oral administra- 
tion, only about 10% of the thyroxine 
is absorbed in ruminant animals, 
while about 30-33% is available to 
monogastric animals. 


Tests with Sows 


University reported on a number of 
experiments with thyroid powder, thy- 
roactive compounds and iodinated 
casein for lactating sows. He showed 
that in several trials at Iowa with dif- 
rent thyroactive materials, lactating 
sows did better than controls in birth 
rates, pigs per litter and farrowing 
losses. He said that many sows in the 
Iowa herd have had thyroprotein in 
their rations for as many as 6-8 far- 
rowings and no problems have shown 
up. Although the sows lose more 
weight during lactation when on the 
thyroprotein, the weight is regained 
rapidly and there are no after ef- 
fects, he said. 


Tennessee Study 

Implants of sodium L-thyroxine in 
growing pigs were used in trials at 
the University of Tennessee by Dr 
Sumner Griffin who said the studies 
were undertaken to see if leaner car- 
casses might be produced by thy- 
roxine and also if the male hormone 
testosterone would accomplish this 
In the latter case, methylandrostene- 
diol (MAS) was fed in order to avoid 
some of the side effects 
terone 

In the two trials reported with the 
additives at three different levels, dif- 
ferences in carcass characteristics 
were not significant (5%). However 
the pigs getting the MAS had more 
lean cuts than the controls. The dif- 
ferences in average daily gain and 
feed per 100 Ib. gain were not signifi- 
cant, but Dr. Griffin noted that there 
was substantial feed wastage due to 
the small pen confinement 

Nebraska Pig Tests 

Pr. Ernest Peo, University of Ne- 
braska, said it had been noted previ- 
ously that a corn-soy diet supple- 
mented with B, was not adequate 
for baby pigs. Experiments at Iowa 
State, he said, have approached this 
problem from the standpoint of en- 
zyme supplementation. Dr. Peo said 
Nebraska scientists have tried to in- 
crease the metabolic rate in another 
way through thyroid stimulation 
Much future work will be done in this 
direction, he said.‘ 

In the trials, Dr. Peo reported, the 
best gains were attained at thyroxine 
level of 20 mg. per 100 Ib. of feed, 
although over-all a 30 mg. level was 
the optimum, he said. Implants were 
used effectively at a 5 mg. level, also 

In some studies with amino acid 
supplementation, when lysine was 
added a depressing effect on growth 
was noted and the addition of thyro- 
protein increased this depression. 
There was some response with meth- 
ionine which the thyroprotein ex- 
tended further. With methionine plus 
lysine, the best results were obtained 
and the thyroprotein was effective in 
increasing gains with these amino 
acid additions. Dr. Peo said it was 
obvious that methionine was the first 
limiting factor in corn-soy rations. 

Dr. Peo also said that work by Dr 
G. E. Combs at the Florida station 
with corn-soy rations got good results 
with the use of 20 mg. of thyropro- 
tein and .25 mg. of cortisone. Depres- 
sion in gains was noted at higher 
levels of cortisone. He said there 

(Turn to RESEARCH, page 69) 
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R. Hendrickson Heads 
Larro Southern Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appointment of 
Roland M. Hendrickson as regional 
sales manager for the southern re- 

gion of the Larro 

feed division of 

General Mills has 

been announced by 

E. J. Slevin, direc- 

tor of sales of the 

feed division. 
Mr. Hendrickson 
; was product man- 
ager for laying 
feed and egg mer- 
chandising in the 
feed division. He 
has been with the 





R. M. Hendrickson 


| company since June, 1954. At pres- 
| ent, Mr. Hendrickson is chairman of 
Dr. Vaughn Speer of Iowa State | 


the new products development com- 
mittee of the Poultry & Egg National 
Board. 

A graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, he majored in ag-educa- 
tion and minored in animal husband- 
ry. He taught chemistry, poultry hus- 
bandry, soils and grain judging after 
his graduation from the university. 

The new assignment will headquar- 
ter him in Hot Springs, Ark. He will 
assume duties of the late Raymond 
J. Higgins. 





| Strong Denend Lifts 


Oilseed Meal Futures 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Prices of oil- 
seed meal futures moved to the up- 


| side on the Memphis Board of Trade 
| during the past week. Cold weather 


over the nation, bringing strong gen- 


| eral demand for mixed feed, was a 


big factor in the rise of meals, brok- 


| ers said. 


During the last two days of the 


| period, meals moved higher as the re- 


sult of strength in soybean futures. 
This stemmed from the government 
report on the soybean crop for 1960. 

One broker said immediate cash 


| Soybean oil meal developed a tight 
| situation for the first time in many 


months. Export business was attract- 


| ed in soybean oil meal for the De- 
| cember-January shipping periods, he 


said. 
Cottonseed oil meal futures made 


| fractional advances in quiet dealings. 


The boost was because of frigid 
weather. 


Eastern Trunk Line soybean oil 


| meal closed Dec. 20 unchanged to 


$2.50 per ton higher than on Dec. 13. 


| Unrestricted soybean oil meal closed 


15¢@$1 higher. Bulk solvent cotton- 


| seed oil meal closed unchanged to 25¢ 
| higher. 


Volume of meal traded included 
3,500 tons of unrestricted soybean 
oil meal and 600 tons of bulk solvent 
cottonseed oil meal. 

The December contract expired 
Dec. 20 in orderly fashion. 


atin 


Norman Stark Heads 
CSC Western District 


NEW YORK — Norman Stark has 
been named manager of the western 
district, animal nutrition department, 
Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp., ac- 
cording to an an- 
nouncement by L 
Roy Cohen, sales 
manager of the 
department. 

In his new ca- 
pacity, Mr. Stark 
will supervise ac- 
tivities of sales- 
men operating in 





| the 11 western 
| states marketing 
| Baciferm, a zinc bacitracin antibi- 
| otic feed supplement, as well as other 


CSC products for the nutrition field. 

Mr. Stark has been associated with 
the feed industry for 10 years and 
for the past four years has been with 
CSC, covering the mid-Atlantic states 


| and eastern Canada. 
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Ingredient Prices 


Continue Strong 


Ingredient prices gained $1.30 ton 
on a national average basis from Dec. 
14 to Dec. 21, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture said this week. Leading 
the uphill parade were animal protein 
feeds, soybean meal and millfeeds. 

Tankage and meat meal averaged 
more than $3 ton above a week 
earlier. Demand for these items was 
very active. In some markets the 
week’s advance was as much as $6 
ton. While there was no particular 
shortage of these feeds, there was no 


surplus on the market. Production of | 
was 


both tankage and meat meal 
light 

Soybean meal averaged $2 ton 
higher in the nation’s major mar- 
kets. USDA said there appeared to 


be no shortage of offerings but de- 


mand continued to be strong and mar- | 


ket outlets were good 

Cold weather has stepped up feed- 
ing and kept millfeeds moving at a 
brisk pace. In addition to satisfying 
current needs, buyers were building 
inventories for the expected improved 
feeding season ahead. The buildup 
in demand for millfeeds pushed the 
above the de- 


spot somewhat 


ferred tag 


price 
American Cyanamid 


Forms 2 New Regions 
NEW 


sales 


Formation of 
the 


YORK 
new regions for 
tural Division 
Co. has announced by E. H. 


been 


Smythe, marketing director. Effective | While no formal budget is planned 
region | 


Jan. 1, the present Midwest 
will be divided into the west central 
ntral 
central 


ind east cr regions 


The west region will be 


comprised of the states of Nebraska, | 


Dakota, South Dakota, Min- 
Iowa and Wisconsin and will 
Minneapo- 


North 
nesota 
ave its headquarters in 
lis. L. P. Zapalac will be 
manager. District managers 

Zapalac 
A. M. Brown 


rional 
reporting to Mr 
John Reynolds 
Mort McDonald 
making up the 
Illinois, Indiana, 


and 


States new 
central regions are 
Michigan and Kentucky. The 
entral region will headquar- 
ind Dr. M. J. Har- 
\ will be the regional 
Assisting Dr. Harvey as district man- 
iwers are T. J. Montgomery, E. E. 
Papizan, F. W. Overton and Don Lee 


} 


Onio 
east ¢ 


ter in Chicago 
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Protein Blenders 


Names Chairman 


IOWA CITY, IOWA—Charles Gor- 
58, Cedar Rapids, has been elect- 
f the board of directors 
of Protein Blend- 
Inc., 
L. Kelly, 
dent, announced 
N 0 


rell 
ed chairman 


ers 


tive personnel or 
policy changes are 
planned at this 
time, Mr. Kelly 
said 
Mr. Garroll suc- 
ceeds C. Urban 
Kelly, founder of 
the company, who died Dec. 8. Mr. 
Gorrell has been a director and stock- 


Charles Gorrell 


the business was started in 1947. He 
has done extensive farming, livestock 


feeding and farm management work, | 


most recently of which was the man- 


agement of the La Paloma farm at | 


| Heads Traffic League 


Orchard Lake, Mich., owned by Roy | 


Fruehauf. 

He was associated with the Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co. as an executive from 
1956 until 1958, when he came with 
Protein Blenders, Inc., as assistant to 
the president. He plans to move from 
Cedar Rapids to Iowa City in the near 
future. 





two 
Agricul- | 
of American Cyanamid | 


the re- | 


vill be | 
= <4 officers will be 


| of the annual conference and meet- 


east | 


CCA Plant Manager 


| 
manager. | 


Charles | 
presi- | 


other} 
changes in execu- | 


Perry Unruh Truitt Kennedy 


Regional Feed, Grain 


Organization Formed 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—The grain 
and feed trade associations of Okla- 
homa, Texas and New Mexico have 
organized the Southwest Grain Coun- 
cil. The announce- 
ment said that the 
new organization 
was formed to fa- 
cilitate exchange 
of trade ideas on 
a regional basis. 

Each of the 
member state as- 
sociations will 
maintain its own 
identity. Officers 
of the new coun- 
cil will be presi- 
dents of the state associations and 
other officers appointed by each or- 
ganization. 

Headquarters of the Southwest 
Grain Council will be at 504 Fort 
Worth Club Building, Ft. Worth, un- 
til the first annual meeting in 1961. 

It is reported that the council 
will not adopt any program or policy 
except under unanimous agreement. 


Clarence Worley 


there is agreement that any expenses 
incurred will be shared by the-as- 


| sociations in proportion to the paid- 


up membership in each. 

Truitt Kennedy, Ft. Worth, is 
president of the newly formed group. 
Vice presidents are Perry Unruh, 
Enid, Okla., and Clarence Worley, 
Clovis, N.M. Each is president of 
his member state association. Other 
added at the time 


ing, according to plans. 


EAGLE GROVE, IOWA—Carl 
Greenberg, Ida Grove, Iowa, is the 
new manager of the Consumers Co- 
operative Assn., fertilizer and animal 


| protein plant here, succeeding Gordon 
| Hoath who resigned to build and op- 
| erate a similar plant. 


For the last three years, Mr. 
Greenberg has been manager of the 
CCA feed plant at Ida Grove. He had 
previously managed a CCA alfalfa de- 
hydrating plant at Longmont, Colo., 
and a CCA fertilizer plant in St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


- 


Former Salesman Dies 


DERRY, N.H.—H. Newton Shaw, 
former feed salesman, died Dec. 5 at 
a Manchester, N.H., hospital. Mr. 
Shaw had retired a few years ago 
after a number of years in the feed 
business during which time he cov- 
ered most of New England at one 
time or another. Mr. Shaw for many 
years had been employed as a Sales- 





| man for Louis Page Co., Concord, 
holder of Protein Blenders, Inc., since | 


Mass. 
He is survive! by a wife, one son 
and one daughter. 


i 





TORONTO—The election of J. W. 


| Cargill, general traffic manager, Ma- 
| ple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., as chair- 


man of the Ontario Division, Canadi- 
an Industrial Traffic League has been 
announced here. His term of office 
will be for calendar year 1961. 





Delmarva Broiler 


Prices Improve 


SALISBURY, MD.—-Broiler prices 
in Delmarva improved last week. The 
average price paid on the farm was 
16.17¢ compared to 15.80¢ the week 
before. 

Nationwide, for the 22 important 
broiler producing states, the egg set 
at 46,129,000 was 3% above the previ- 
ous week and 3% above the corres- 
ponding week a year ago. Settings 
were up from the previous week in 
16 of the 22 states. 

Chick placements in the 22 states 
totaled 31,473,000 broiler chicks. This 
figure was 2% above the previous 
week and 8% above the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Increases were 
reported for 15 states compared with 
the previous week. States showing 
appreciable increases include Arkan- 
sas, Alabama and Texas. 


Grain Enharge Lifted 


NEW ORLEANS — The railroad 
embargo placed on grain shipments 
into New Orleans and Mobile ports 
Oct. 18 has been lifted. This action 
was taken by W. F. Hennings, re- 
gional manager of the Association of 
American Railroads in Atlanta. 

The embargo, which Rogert Jor- 
dan, public grain elevator superin- 
tendent, says “was never a true em- 
bargo,” was put into effect by the 
railroads when 1,785 grain-laden rail 
cars were lined up at the New Or- 
leans grain elevator. 

Mr. Jordan estimated that this 
week there were about 1,400 cars 
awaiting unloading, “but this is not 
considered to be out of line.” 





FDA Issues Order 
For Hygromycin B, 


Chlortetracycline 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has issued a 
food additive order for use of chlor- 
tetracycline and hygromycin B -in 
swine feed and simultaneously amend- 
ed its antibiotics regulations to per- 
mit use of the combination, accord- 
ing to the Federal Register. 

The order came on petitions filed 
by American Cyanamid Co. 

The order clears the antibiotic com- 
bination for use “in the prevention or 
treatment of bacterial swine enteri- 
tis, for maintenance of weight gain 
in the presence of atrophic rhinitis, 
for reducing the incidence of cervical 
abscesses and as an aid in the con- 
trol of infestation of large round- 
worms (Ascaris suis), nodular worm 
(Oesophagostemum dentatum) and 
whipworm (Trichuris suis) as fol- 
lows: 

(1) For preventive use, the finished 
medicated feed shall contain 13 parts 
per million (0.0013%) of hygromycin 
B and 55 parts per million (0.0055% ) 
of chlortetracycline. 

(2) For treatment, the finished 
medicated feed shall contain 13 parts 
per million (00013) of hygromcin B 
and 110 parts per million (0.0110%) 
of chlortetracycline. 

The food additive order set a zero 
tolerance for both antibiotics in the 
edible tissue of swine. 

FDA said that when the chlor- 
tetracycline -hygromcin combination 
is used in medicated feed, the feed 
must be withdrawn 48 hours prior to 
slaughtering for food. 





CONCENTRATES 


(Continued from page 1) 





was the text of a presentation by 
Julius Hauser, assistant to the FDA 
medical director, at a meeting in 
November between FDA officials and 
an industry liaison committee which 
included representatives of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. and 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. The GFDNA sent out the 
Hauser statement this week and said 
that comments on its impact would 
be made soon. 

The new-drug-concentrate question 
has drawn considerable attention re- 
cently. Comments on it were part of 
a discussion at the recent Midwest 
Veterinary - Nutrition Conference. 
(Feedstuffs, Dec. 17) oA. 

Interpretation Questioned 

Industry spokesmen have said that 
while legally FDA controls may ex- 
tend to the final mixing of a finished 
feed, full controls need not extend to 
the local mixer using a conventional 
concentrate made by a feed manu- 
facturer who complies with all FDA 
labeling and other requirements. 

The AFMA has said that “to fur- 
ther subject manufacturers, feed 
mixers and farmers to stringent and 
unenforceable regulations that add 
little, if anything, to the basic con- 
sideration of safety, would be most 
unfortunate.” 

Now that the Hauser statement 
has been cleared and released by 
FDA, industry groups are expected 
to outline their views on the concen- 
trate question. 

Dr. Hauser said in concluding his 
prepared statement that “we would 
be glad to listen to ideas for elimin- 
ating restrictions without increasing 
the hazards involved in the use in 
feeds of a growing multitude of potent 
drugs.” However, he did not elabor- 
ate on this. 

As of now, the statement spells out 
what appear to be tight controls on 
all use of concentrates containing 
new-drug substances. 

It serves to clarify FDA views on 
various aspects of this area of con- 





trol, buc certain questions also may 
be raised by persons reading the text. 
It is suggested that all feed men read 
the full text of the statement on 
page 3. 

In addition to commenting on new 
drug and antibiotic regulations, Dr. 
Hauser shows how the food additive 
regulations may come into the pic- 
ture. 

FDA does explain that in some 
cases a concentrate may be the 
“final dosage form” and may be used 
directly by a feeder along with other 
feedstuffs. Some question may be 
raised, however, on a statement that 
it “may not be used otherwise for 
manufacturing, mixing...” 

The term concentrate is not specifi- 
cally defined in the presentation, ex- 
cept that it is a “preparation contain- 
ing one or more new-drug substances 
in such a concentration that the prep- 
aration is intended for mixing with 
feed before it is fed to the animals.” 
Presumably this would include feed 
concentrates as well as premixes. 


Concentrates for Mixing 

Most of the attention in the pre- 
sentation is devoted to controls on 
the shipment and use of concentrates 
intended for “manufacturing” use by 
the local mixer or feeder. 

Dr. Hauser, as noted above, said 
that shipments of concentrates by 
manufacturers must be covered by 
NDA’s made effective for a specific 
feed mill or feeder for a specific fin- 
ished feed. ; 

Also, he said that the dealer, cus- 
tom mixer or feeder who uses the 
new-drug concentrate for further 
mixing cannot legally receive the con- 
centrate in interstate commerce for 
mixing unless a new-drug application 
or supplemental application is effec- 
tive for the product he mixes. 

As the AFMA noted in comment- 
ing earlier on this whole question and 
as others have mentioned, the prob- 
lem of enforcement of regulations of 
the scope indicated would be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, at 
least with the manpower now avail- 
able. Also, it is said that there should 
not be a real question of safety in 
the normal use of concentrates in 
the industry. 
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That’s all. 4 grams. And broiler profits can 
increase $6.55 per 1000 birds to $22.58 per 
1000 birds. That’s what Baciferm zinc baci- 
tracin antibiotic supplements do for you. 


The proof? We have just completed calcula- 
tions on the results of six recent tests con- 
ducted in different parts of the country 


nee Tet 


NUMBER OF 
BIRDS 


CSC TEST #23 524 
COLLEGE TEST #58 964 
COLLEGE TEST #60 300 
FEED MANUFACTURER'S TEST #78 

COLLEGE TEST #82 600 
COLLEGE TEST #83 150 
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involving over 14,000 birds! The summary 
below highlights the pertinent facts and fig- 
ures. See for yourself why Baciferm makes 
such good business sense (and dollars) in 
your broiler feeds. These results confirm the 
data from scores of tests run during the past 
several years. 


DESIRES URS 


EXTRA PROFIT PER THOUSAND BIRDS OVER 
CONTROL (4 GRAMS ZINC BACITRACIN PER TON) 
$15.34 
$13.95 
$ 9.50 
$ 6.55 
$21.85 
$22.58 


BASIS: market price of broilers 16¢ per ib.; feed cost 4¥2¢ per Ib.; zinc bacitracin 7¢ per gram. 
ee eee ee 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 
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that’s the amount of 

zinc bacitracin (Baciferm) 
per ton of feed that 
increases broiler profits 

$6 to $22 per 1000 birds. 


Doesn't it look like Baciferm is the buy for 
you? Baciferm’s the buy for more and more 
feed manufacturers for both low and high 
level use. It’s the economical antibiotic sup- 
plement for poultry and swine feeds. It con- 
tains the selectively-active antibiotic zinc 
bacitracin made exclusively by CSC under 
Patent No. 2,809,892. Baciferm’s selective 
action kills dangerous bacteria fast but lets 
beneficial bacteria go right on producing vita- 
mins and other valuable growth factors. 
College tests show that Baciferm gives full 
value in stimulating growth and reducing 
mortality. And — zinc bacitracin has the anti- 
biotic stability manufacturers require. 

One other thing: for stress and disease Baci- 
ferm can be added to each ton of your feed 
at $2 to $4 less than the cost of the tetra- 
cyclines. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. rcSc) 


‘'N MEXICO: Comsoimex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 
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Summary of Sheep Nutrition Papers Presented 
At American Society of Animal Production Meeting 


Summarized by Dr. T. W. Perry 
Purdue University 





Numbers of papers devoted to 
sheep research were second only to 
those concerned with beef cattle, and 
exceeded the number devoted to 
swine research. Perhaps this does not 
reflect the dollars and cents income 
from these three species of animals. 
Rather it may reflect, in part, an in- 
creased effort to learn more about 
the secrets of the rumen. As Dr. C. 
F. (Shorty) Huffman of Michigan 
State has so aptly put it, “The rumen 
is the darkest place in the world.” 

Twenty-six papers concerned with 
sheep nutrition have been selected for 
reviewing in this article 


Hormones 


The role of hormones in sheep feed- 
ing and management has not been as 
clearly elucidated as it has been for 
beef cattle. Several papers discussed 
research results from using hormones 
and hormone-like material for sheep. 


THYROXINE AND TESTOSTER- 
ONE IMPLANTS FOR FATTENING 
LAMBS — J. K. Matsushima, A. S. 
Mukhtar, D. C. Clanton and L. C 
Payne, Nebraska: Implants of thy- 
roxine and testosterone, alone and in 
combination, caused increased rates 
of gain, increased feed efficiency and 
improved carcass wether 
lambs. The treatments consisted of 
the implantation of 25 mg. testoster- 
one enanthate, 10 mg. sodium-L-thy- 
roxine, or both, in western wether 
lambs. Two metabolism trials were 
conducted in conjunction with the 
feeding trial. The apparent digesti- 
bility of protein, fiber and energy was 
highest in thyroxine implanted lambs, 
followed by thyroxine-testosterone 
implanted lambs. 


GAIN, CARCASS, AND LIVER 
RESPONSE OF FEEDER LAMBS 
TO HORMONE IMPLANTS—J. W. 
Oxley, R. C. Thompson and C. J. 
Kercher, Wyoming: Two levels of im- 
planted diethylstilbestrol and of im- 
planted Synovex resulted in increased 
gains of feeder lambs, whereas im- 
planted testosterone enanthate had 
no significant effect on growth rate. 
Either 3 or 6 mg. of implanted DES 
or Synovex-L (25 mg. progesterone 
ind 2.55 mg. estradiol benzoate) or 
one fourth of Synovex-H (50 mg. tes- 
testerone propionate and 5.0 mg. es- 
tradiol benzoate) were effective in 
stimulating rates of gain in a 67 day 
feeding trial. Carcass grades were un- 
changed by 3 mg. DES, slightly re- 
duced by 6 mg. DES, Synovex-L and 
testosterone enanthate, and appreci- 
ably lowered by \% dose of Synovex- 
H. All treatments tended to reduce 
the percentage yield 

INFLUENCE OF SOME ADRE- 
NAL AND GONADAL HORMONES 
ON WEIGHT GAINS IN WEANED 
LAMBS —M. T. Clegg and G. M. 
Spurlock, California: California work- 
ers tested a variety of hormones on 
lambs in which the various treat- 
idministered twice week- 
ly. Although this procedure would not 
be practical under typical feeding 
conditions, it is a technique which 
assures a more even dosage. If any 
of the substances tested give prom- 
ise of practical potential, then the 
most practical means of administra- 
tion could be worked out later. 

The placing of 100 mg. of testo- 
sterone propionate in the rumen, 
twice weekly, resulted in a significant 
increase in the gain; removing the 
ovaries from ewes brought about a 
significant increase in gain; the use 


grades of 


ments were 





of 5 gm. of perthane was without ef- 
fect. 


INFLUENC EOF DELAYED CAS- 
TRATION AND OF DIETHYLSTIL- 


| BESTROL IMPLANTS ON DAILY 


GAIN AND CARCASS GRADE OF 
NATIVE LAMBS—R. H. Simms, F. 
N. Andrews, T. W. Perry and W. M. 
Beeson, Purdue: An attempt was 
made to delay the development of the 
testes of suckling lambs sufficiently 


| that their presence up to slaughter 
| time would not affect the carcass 


quality adversely. Furthermore, it 
was desirable to leave the testes in- 
tact in order that sufficient develop- 
ment would occur to give the in- 
creased rate of gain typical of intact 
male lambs. This control of the testes 
was attempted through the use of di- 
ethylstilbestrol implants. The Purdue 
research reported in this paper in- 
dicated some advances had been made 
toward the above outlined goals, al- 
though there was a great deal yet to 
be accomplished. In the 1959 study, 
implanted DES (12 or 24 mg.) did 
not increase the rate of gain of intact 
males but the carcass grades were 
higher for the treated males than 
for the untreated males. In the 1960 
study, once again there was little dif- 
ference in rate of gain due to treat- 
ment, but carcass grades were high- 
est for intact males implanted at 40 
lb. liveweight, followed by males cas- 
trated at 10-14 days, then intact 
males implanted at 10-14 days and 
then unimplanted intact males. 


PELLETED VS. NON-PELLETED 
OCREEP FEEDING AND STILBES- 
TROL IMPLANTATION OF EAR- 
LY-WEANED LAMBS ON WINTER 
TEMPORARY PASTURE—D. M. 
Baird, H. C. McCampbell and O. E. 
Sell, Georgia Experiment Station: No 
significant increase in the rate of 
gain of suckling lambs was caused by 
the implantation of 3 mg. of diethyl- 
stilbestrol. It made no difference 
whether the implantation was made 
shortly after the birth of the lambs 
or if it was made at the time the 
lambs weighed 45 Ib. A second ob- 
jective of this research was to deter- 
mine the value of type of creep ra- 
tion. First of all suckling lambs on 
pasture fed a creep ration gained 
significantly faster than those not fed 
a creep ration. In one year’s trial, 
lambs fed a pelleted creep ration 
gained significantly faster than lambs 
fed an unpelleted ration, but in an- 
other year’s trial this was not the 
case. A mixed creep ration gave bet- 
ter results than straight shelled corn. 

EFFECTS OF ESTROGENIC AC- 
TIVITY IN ALFALFA ON GROW- 
ING LAMBS—J. E. Oldfield, C. W. 
Fox and E. M. Bickoff, Oregon: This 
research reports the variation in 
growth response of lambs to different 
sources of dehydrated alfalfa meal. 
A closer look at the two sources of 
dehydrated alfalfa meal showed there 
was a six-fold difference between the 
coumestrol (estrogenic activity) con- 
tent of the two (119 vs. 22 my. cou- 
mestrol per kg.). The two meals 
were incorporated at a level of 65% 
of the ration into a pellet, arJ fed 
ad libitum to two groups of growing 
lambs of mixed sexes. The wether 
lambs gained significantly faster and 
the ewe lambs significantly slower 
when fed the higher estrogen meal. 

This is just another illustration in 
which the difference in growth re- 
sponse to two “identical” sources of 
a feed could not be explained without 





probing deeply into the chemical 


makeup. 
Pelleting 


It has been pretty well established 
that lambs do better on a pelleted 
ration. However, there are some in- 
stances where this may not be neces- 
sarily true. 


SOME EFFECTS OF PELLET- 
COMPLETE RATIONS ON 
GROWTH, DIGESTIBILITY AND 
VOLATILE FATTY ACID ABSORP- 
TION BY SHEEP—J. E. Haught, G. 
B. Thompson and W. H. Pfander, Mis- 
souri: The pelleting process signifi- 
cantly decreased the crude fiber con- 
tent of lamb rations and caused lambs 
to gain significantly faster than those 
fed the unpelleted rations. Two lots 
of eight wethers were fed at various 
levels ranging from submaintenance 
to ad libitum consumption. This was 
followed by a five week ration re- 
versal trial. Differences between the 
two lots of wethers were significant 
in favor of sheep fed the pelleted ra- 
tion in the early part of the trial and 
during the ration reversal trial. No 
significant differences in volatile fatty 
acid absorption or gross appearance 
of the rumens of wethers fed pelleted 
and unpelleted rations were found. 


EFFECTS OF PELLETING RA- 
TIONS OF DIFFERENT CONCEN- 
TRATE TO ROUGHAGE RATIOS 
FOR FATTENING LAMBS—W. H. 
McClure, F. S. McClaugherty, J. P. 
Fontenot, R. C. Carter and W. M. 
Mestanza, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute: One of the big advantages for 
pelleting of rations for feeder lambs 
is that this practice permits the in- 
corporation of a higher percent of 
lower grade roughage. When rations 
containing as little as 25% roughage 
were compared, there was no advan- 
tage in pelleting—in fact the pellet- 
ing of the predominantly concentrate 
ration decreased its performance with 
lambs. However, when the percent 
of roughage is somewhere near 40% 
or 50% or 60%, there is a definite 
nutritional advantage in having the 
ration pelleted. 


NUTRIENT ADDITIONS AND 
PHYSICAL FACTORS THAT IN- 
FLUENCE LAMB PERFORMANCE 
ON HIGH CONCENTRATE PEL- 
LETED RATIONS—Robert W. 
Rhoades and Walter Woods, Iowa: 
The Iowa workers report a series of 
growth trials to study the effect of 
fortification and pellet size on lambs 
fed a high concentrate pelleted ration. 
Pelleting gave an apparent boost in 
two of the three trials; a one-inch 
pellet was no improvement over the 
5/16 in. pellet; the addition of either 
vitamins or minerals or both was 
of no consistent benefit; the addition 
of trace minerals was beneficial, and 
in one of two trials, the incorporation 
of sodium bicarbonate was beneficial. 
Changes in rumen coloration were 
found due to pelleting. Differences in 
digestibility were due to pelleting, but 
not to fortification. 


EFFECT OF FEED ADDITIVES 
AND FEED PREPARATION ON 
THE RESPONSES OF FEEDER 
LAMBS—W. J. Tysnik, J. H. Cline 
and J. K. Judy, Ohio: The Ohio work- 
ers report research in which every- 
thing tested on lambs was beneficial. 
This is almost like the King Midas 
touch in turning everything to gold. 
A ration containing 50% alfalfa hay, 
40% ground shelled corn and 10% 
soybean oil meal was fed as pellets 
and as meal to native feeder lambs. 








EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article contains summaries 
of selected sheep nutrition papers 
presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Animal Pro- 
duction Nov. 24-26 in Chicago. The 
reports were summarized by Dr. T. 
W. Perry, professor of animal sci- 
ence, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. Swine nutrition summaries ap- 
peared in Feedstuffs Dec. 10 and 
beef cattle nutrition summaries ap- 
peared Dec. 17. 





Comparable feeder lambs were hand- 
fed a ration of long hay, shelled corn 
and soybean oil meal. Pelleting and 
self-feeding increased the rate of 
gain. Also, the feeding of 10 mg. of 
antibiotic per pound of ration or the 
implantation of 3 mg. of diethylstil- 
bestrol per lamb, or a combination of 
both, increased the rate of gain. 
Creep Feeding: 
Early Weaning 

RATIONS FOR CREEP FEED- 
ING LAMBS—J. H. Cline, W. J. Tys- 
nik and J. K. Judy, Ohio: Creep feed- 
ing increased the daily gain of suck- 
ling lambs by 0.25 lb. per day. How- 
ever, the compusition of the pelleted 
ration was important. Best results 
were obtained with dehydrated alfal- 
fa meal pellets in combination with 
cracked shelled corn and pelleted soy- 
bean oil meal. Straight dehydrated 
alfalfa meal pellets were very good 
until the lambs were 60 to 70 days 
of age, and then the performance de- 
creased. 


EFFECTS OF IRON - DEXTRAN 
INJECTIONS ON SUCKLING 
LAMBS—R. C. Holz, T. W. Perry, 
and W. M. Beeson, Purdue: The he- 
moglobin levels of suckling lambs 
drop by almost half by the time they 
reach 10 days of age. Then their he- 
moglobin level gradually increases uri- 
til it is almost normal by the time 
the lambs reach 40-50 Ib. liveweight. 
The injection of 150 mg. of iron intra- 
muscularly at one day of age or the 
injection of 150 mg. each at one and 
10 days of age prevented much of the 
drop in hemoglobin levels. Under the 
conditions of this experiment there 
was no significant increase in rate of 
gain as the result of the intramuscu- 
lar iron injections. However, there 
was less death loss in the iron-inject- 
ed lambs. A desirable hemoglobin 
level appeared to be 11.25 gm.%. 


EARLY WEANING OF LAMBS: 
A COMPARISON OF THE PER- 
FORMANCE OF LAMBS WEANED 
AT SIX AND NINE WEEKS OF 
AGE—F. C. Hinds, M. E. Mansfield 
and J. M. Lewis, Illinois: Lambs may 
be weaned successfully as early as six 
weeks of age. The information pre- 
sented on average daily gain and feed 
required per pound of gain indicated 
that lambs weaned at six weeks of 
age performed as well as—and in 
some cases even better than—lambs 
weaned at nine weeks of age. Death 
losses were not increased by weaning 
at six weeks. 


PALATABILITY STUDIES OF 
RATIONS OF SUCKLING LAMBS— 
C. V. Ross and Melvin R. Karr, Mis- 
souri: If suckling lambs are given 
their preference, they prefer a mix- 
ture of feedstuffs in their creep ra- 
tion over straight shelled corn. The 
most acceptable mixture of feeds, 
when pelieted and offered to suckling 
lambs, consisted of 60% ground 
shelled corn, 30% soybean oil meal 
and 10% dehydrated alfalfa meal. 
This ration was consumed in a quan- 
tity 10 times greater than shelled 
corn. A similar ration modified by re- 
placing 5% of the corn with corn 
syrup was consumed next most rap- 
idly. Ground and pelleted shelled 





corn was consumed in a quantity 
five times greater than shelled corn. 


Additives and Trace 
Minerals 

There are not very many feed ad- 
ditives which have been effective in 
stimulating the rate of gain of feeder 
lambs. However, the field of additives 
for lambs may contain quite a hidden 
potential and thus research on the 
subject must be carried on relent- 
lessly. 


ENERGY EFFEOCYS IN STEERS 
FED CORN-SOYBEAN MEAL RA- 
TIONS—R. S. Gordon and E. S&S. 
Erwin, Monsanto Chemical Co.: Ear- 
lier research led these workers to feel 
that molybdenum might be one of 
the key components of the alfalfa 
“ash factor.” However, research re- 
ported in this paper indicated that 
was not the case. Three experiments 
were reported in which molybdenum 
was studied further with lambs. In 
one trial, the addition of 2.2% alfalfa 
ash to a semipurified corn cob ration 
stimulated cellulose digestibility 
whereas sodium molybdate additions 
supplying molybdenum equivalent to 
that in alfalfa ash did not. Another 
trial utilized practical type pelleted 
rations containing either 60% cotton- 
seed hulls or corn cobs in combina- 
tion with either 5% corn syrup or 
corn oil. Alfalfa ash additions stimu- 
lated the consumption of all combi- 
nations, but an equivalent amount of 
molybdenum did not. 


EFFECT OF HEAT TREATMENT 
OF THE RATION, SELENIUM AND 
VITAMIN E ON THE INCIDENCE 
OF MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY IN 
THE LAMB—D. E. Hogue and R. G. 
Warner, Cornell: The cause of muscu- 
lar dystrophy is apparently more 
complicated and more involved than 
was thought to be the case only a 
few years ago. The so-called “stiff 
lamb disease” was thought to be the 
result of a vitamin E deficiency and 
the syndrome apparently could be 
prevented or alleviated by oral ad- 
ministration of e mixture of toco- 
pherols (vitamin 2). More recently, 
it has been shown that selenium is as 
effective as vitamin E in protecting 
lambs against the condition. The Cor- 
nell workers presented evidence that 
the cooking of the ration fed to the 
pregnant ewes gave equal protection. 
The complete and equal protection 
afforded the lambs by cooked feeds, 
selenium and vitamin E indicates that 
dietary factors other than simple se- 
lenium or vitamin E deficiencies are 
important in muscular dystrophy in 
lambs. The possible presence of a heat 
labile antagonist in the basal feeds is 
proposed. ; 

EFFECTS OF DIETARY SODIUM 
CITRATE UPON FATTENING 
LAMBS—L. V. Packett, G. A. Butch- 
er and J. R. Fordham, Purdue: Sodi- 
um citrate addition to a feeder lamb 
ration resulted in a 47% increase in 
rate of gain. The addition of sodium 
citrate equivalent to 1.63% citric acid 
resulted in a daily gain of 0.50 lb. as 
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compared to 0.37 and 0.34 Ib. for lambs 
fed the control ration in the meal 
form and pelleted form, respective- 
ly. Feed efficiency was increased 
23%, feed consumption by 11%, salt 
consumption by 11%, water consump- 
tion by 40%, and urine excretion by 
95%. Average carcass grades and 
dressing percent were higher in lambs 
fed the sodium citrate. 

VALUE OF ENZYME SUPPLE- 
MENTS FOR RUMINANTS AS 
MEASURED BY FEEDLOT PER- 
FORMANCE OF FATTENING 
LAMBS AND IN VITRO STUDIES— 
Brent Theurer, Walter Woods and 
Wise Burroughs, Iowa; The story for 
supplemental crude enzyme prepara- 
tions in sheep nutrition is about the 
same one that research has found to 
be the case for beef cattle. Under the 
present methods of feeding, little or 
no advantage is obtained from in- 
cluding the crude enzyme prepara- 
tions in lamb rations. However, there 
may be highly specialized specific con- 
ditions under which enzyme supple- 
mentation may be of value. The Iowa 
workers report no beneficial effects 
from including either 1.5, 3 or 6 gm. 
of Agrozyme per head daily in lamb 
rations. Similarly, there was no bene- | 
fit from 5, 10 or 20 mg. of Ficin, a | 

(Turn to SHEEP, page 57) 
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Pamco’s New “BIG DADDY” 


only famco unloads AND loads 
=: from the rear AND front! 


PAMCO’'s Big Daddy . . . another PAMCO first . . . feeds more new 
profits to your bulk customers with the new PAMCO PROVEN front 
unloading and loading service. The Big Daddy combines PAMCO’s 
preven auger system with the precision performance of a dual hy- 
draulic system to deliver all types of feed including molasses feeds. 
Choose the PAMCO bulk delivery truck that best fits your needs .. . 
PAMCO Back Saver—or—Skoop Skipper with rear unloading AND 
loading—or—PAMCO Big Daddy with front unloading AND loading. 


PAMCO Installation ana Service 
Points Serving You Wherever You Live 


BACK SAVER WITH 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


PAMCO BIG DADDY. Prov- 
en close tolerance of tubes 
and 9” floor auger, 12” up- 
right auger and 9” boom 
auger. Exclusive front un- 
loading AND loading. 
Smooth dual hydraulic sys- 
tem. Pellets handled with 
minimum breakage Mo- 
lasses feeds delivered with 
customer satisfaction. 


MANUFACTURERS OF A MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF BULK DELIVERY TRUCKS & EQUIPMENT 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 


General Office: 1406 So. 7th St., Oskaloosa, lowa 


Phone ORchard 2-2576 
Phone JUniper 3-642! 
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At Minnesota Convention .. . 





Panelists Say Egg Profits Depend 
Upon Quality, Marketing Efforts 


By FRED E. TUNKS and 
RUSSELL TOKHEM 
Feedstuffs Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS — Minnesota poul- 
trymen were advised here this week 
at a convention gathering to produce 
quality eggs efficiently and to market 
them advantageously if they want to 
secure and maintain a profitable po- 
sition in the Midwest's egg industry 

Speaking as one of eight panelists 
discussing the production and market- 
ing of eggs in Minnesota, Ken Deni- 
son, regional sales manager for the 
feed division of General Mills, Inc., 
said it is imperative that the poultry- 
man produce quality eggs of the type 
demanded by the consumer and the 
markets that serve him. “Along with 
that,” he added, “be sure the market 
pays you according to what you pro- 
duce.” 

He suggested also that the producer 
not jump from one marketing outlet 
to another. “Stick with one program 
until it has a chance to do you some 
good,” he advised. 

The stage for the discussion was 
set by the Minnesota Egg Producers 
Assn. which held its convention at 
Hotel Radisson in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Poultry Hatchery Assn. Total regis- 
tration for the two related conven- 
tions was about 650 

In the marketing phase of the pan- 
el program, Harry A. Rust, chief of 
the Dairy and Poultry News Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, re- 
marked, “Fast 
time when 


approaching is the 


there are a number of 


market centers other than New 
York’s to watch.” 
He was asked, “Why can’t we have 


a local market as well as a Chicago 
or New York market Mr. Rust an- 
USDA does report “lo- 
major poultry 


states and is in the process of setting 


swered that 


cal” quotations in 


up a price reporting center in St 
Paul 
Egg Surplus 
Dr. W. H. Dankers, University of 


Minnesota iwTk 
tered the 


ultural economist, en- 

from the floor 
ind recommended that poultrymen in 
which produces more egg 
consumed within the state 


discussion 


1 tate 
than are 
should export its eggs to markets 
demand is 
particular time 
An alternative iccording to M 
Rust, is to “reduce the price of sur 
| them locally rath- 
er than export then He said this 


where rreatest for any 


plus eggs and sel 


marketing technique is used in Cali- 
fornia 

Gordon Urner, Urner-Barry Co., 
New York market reporting servict 
said shipments of eg into New York 
often lack the qu needed to com 


mand top prices. And he implied that 


q' t prove would bring 
ibout better prices in that market 
“Is it tru Mr. Urner was asked 
‘that a 25-case sal n New York 
uld set I market for the grade 
that date?” His answer: “Only 
that particular transaction was 


consistent with the market in gen- 


Dr. Elton Johnson, head, poultry 
lepartment, University of 
Minnesota Institute of Agriculture, 
ind moderator of the panel 


ons, relayed many written questions 


science 


discus- 
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on efficient production of quality eggs 
to several panelists. 

Dr. Robert Berg, University of 
Minnesota poultry specialist, said feed 
waste may be one of the reasons why 
some producers aren't able to obtain 
feed conversion ratios as high as 
those recorded in random sample 
tests. He suggested that some flock 
managers aren't getting as many eggs 
out of their birds as would be possi- 
ble under better management prac- 
tices. 

Improper layer house ventilation 
was mentioned as one of the most 
prevalent problems. 


Mrs. Wesley E. Taylor, Kansas 





City, first vice president, National 
Egg Council, said she knew of a poul- 
try producer that had installed heat 


pipes in the cement floor of his 
houses. This system, she said, kept 
droppings, the only litter, dry. Carroll 
M. Ejiler, Warsaw, Md., NEC presi- 
dent, also appeared as a panelist. 

Dr. Berg recommended that poul- 
trymen confine their birds to houses 
to maintain constant yolk color, 
gather eggs frequently, keep them 
cool and clean them before market- 
ing. 

Asked about the effects of genetics 
on egg quality, Dr. Berg said the her- 
itability of egg quality is very low. 
He added that some breeds produce 
better quality eggs than others, but, 
in general, proper management is the 
major requirement for quality pro- 
duction. 

Don Turnbull, executive secretary, 
Natione!l Egg Council, said producing 
a consistent quantity of quality eggs 
is the hasic requirement of a success- 
ful egg operation. He and other pan- 
elists noted that a flock must be large 








enough to justify frequent egg pick- 
up. 
Are 500 Birds Enough? 

Dr. Johnson answered a question 
which asked whether a 500-layer 
flock was of adequate size. He said 
he didn’t believe a flock of that size 
could be “very profitable” because of 
labor and marketing costs. 

Ralph er, hatcheries 
division, DeKalb (Tll.) Agricultural 
Assn., Inc., and president, Poultry & 
Egg National Board, said the farm 
flock of several thousand birds . 
“should have a place in the Midwest”’ 
because of the family labor involved, 
and also it is reasonable to believe 
that eggs can be shipped into con- 
suming areas cheaper than feed can 
be shipped into production areas and 
because the farm family operation 
“can produce as good a quality egg 
as a larger operation.” 

Mr. Thomas was not a panel mem- 
ber. He joined in the discussion dur- 
ing the question-and-answer session 
and was the featured speaker during 











the hatchery association's 
Plenty” breakfast. 

He emphasized his point that the 
farm flock “should have” a place in 
Midwest egg production, and added, 
“But will it?” 

The farm producer, he said, must 
become an efficient producer of qual- 
ity eggs. ‘“‘He must be helped by the 
industries which serve him in his ef- 
forts to get his egg assembling and 
marketing costs down.” 

PENB Activities 

Mr. Thomas said PENB “is taking 
a new look at consumer education 
and egg product promotion” and is 
particularly interested in “romancing 
the teen-age market” with education- 
al exhibits and demonstrations at 
high schools and among various youth 
groups. 

PENB, he said, has in the works a 
new plan for “sound financing” of 
its efforts in behalf of the egg in- 
dustry in the areas of consumer edu- 
cation, product research and product 
marketing. 

In research, PENB will do all it 


“Egg-a- 





can to prevent duplication of egg re- 
search projects. “We'll check on 
what’s already being done in re- 
search,” he said, “before new proj- 
ects are started.” 

Mr. Thomas said PENB will take 
on an improved financial appearance 
through the help of a new program 
involving the contributory coopera- 
tion of “the feed man, the producer 
and the equipment man.” He said the 
days of “pass-the-hat” financing of 
PENB activities were on the way out 
because “people with sound equity in 
eggs will take on their responsibili- 
ties” in promoting greater egg con- 
sumption. 


“No Magic Formula” 


During the Minnesota Poultry 
Hatchery Assn. convention program, 
Miller Manford, Nixon, Texas, presi- 
dent, American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, said there is no magic 
formula for prosperity through con- 
trols concocted in the halls of Con- 
gress. He commented that “nothing 
from the government is free.” Of tax 





dollars for operating various pro- 
grams, he said the transportation to 
and from Washington is very costly. 
“We rarely get more than 50% back.” 

He indicated that a program of 
controls on poultry would nullify the 
efficiencies achieved by the industry 
and actually lower the standard of 
living of the consumer through mak- 
ing him pay higher prices. 

Mr. Manford drew a parallel be- 
tween the auto industry and the 
broiler industry. He asked what 
would have happened if the govern- 
ment had stepped in to protect the 
buggy makers as they were faced 
with competition of the new automo- 
biles. He indicated he thought few 
people would want to go back to rid- 
ing in buggies. 

Then coming to a more recent de- 
velopment, he asked how many per- 
sons would have cried out if the gov- 
ernment had restricted television to 
the daytime hours of 8 a._m.-5 p.m. to 
protect the movie theaters and other 
forms of entertainment. 

The federation president said that 





GIVES YOU 


MAXIMUM BIO-EFFECTIVENESS 
AT MINIMUM COST 





Feeders around the country are discovering 
that Nopgro is not only a highly effective 
growth promoter, but a really economical 
one as well. Take beef cattle for example. 
Including Nopgro in the ration at the rec- 
ommended level costs less than 1 cent per 
head per day. Swine and poultry feeds may 
be fortified with this potent growth factor 
supplement for less than $2 per ton. 


We are convinced that Nopgro holds the 
key to a better return on every feed dollar 
invested. In a recent beef cattle experi- 
ment conducted by a leading Eastern uni- 


versity, the animals receiving Nopgro in 
their ration returned a profit of more than 
$5.00 a head higher than those receiving the 
non-enzyme treated control diet. 


Remember Nopgro is not just a simple 
fermentation residue or a weak dilution of 


it. Nopgro is a unique, scientifically balanced | 


blend of two distinct enzyme-active compo- 


nents, resulting from the separate propaga- | 
tion of a. oryzae and b. subtilis on wheat bran. | 


You owe it to yourself to investigate Nopgro, 
the only agricultural enzyme product backed 


by more than 35 years of enzyme research. | 


c 


; 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Peoria, Ill. « Richmond, Calif. e Cedartown, Ga. ¢ London, Canada ¢ Mexico, D.F. ¢ Corbeil, France 
- Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


? 


— 


Basic producers of Mi icratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, enzymes and other products 


Cc. F. Zimmer G. E, Dean 
BEMIS APPOINTMENTS—Appoint- 
ments of Carl F. Zimmer as sales 
manager of the Kansas City sales di- 
vision and George E. Dean to the 
newly-created position of sales execu- 
five-milling products, were announced 
by T. H. Ashton, director of central 
operations, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. 
Louis, (Feedstuffs, Dec. 17.) “Because 
of the concentration of milling indus- 
try activities in the Kansas City sales 
territory requiring specialized and 
complete services,” Mr. Ashton said, 
“Bemis made the changes as an im- 
portant part of its expanded service 
plan to its flour and milling custom- 
ers.”’ 





too many persons in agriculture today 
seek a false security rather than real 
opportunity. 

He stated that there is a need for 
better understanding of government 
by all citizens—not just the young. 

New President 

New president of the Minnesota 
Hatchery group is Herald Barton, 
Silver Lake. The former vice presi- 
dent succeeds Ray Hasley, Rochester. 
L. L. Baumgartner, Litchfield, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. Alvin 
Offerman, Montevideo, was elected 
vice president. 

Harry Greene, Pelican Rapids, and 
James Pauley, Hibbing, were reelect- 
ed to the board of directors. Holdover 
directors include Mr. Offerman; Mr. 
Hasley; Mr. Barton; O. H. Ring, Ely- 
sian; Bernie Van Rockel, Worthing- 
ton, and Irving Brown, Minneapolis. 

A representative of Columbia Pic- 
| tures told how state and national or- 
ganizations representing the egg in- 
dustry were cooperating in an egg 
promotion plan coordinated with the 
showing of a new commercial movie, 
“The Three Worlds of Gulliver.” 

He explained at a meeting of the 
Minnesota Egg Council preceding the 
hatchery and producer sessicns that 
the movie, based on Jonathan Swift’s 
satirical novel, is a natural vehicle 
for an egg-promotion tie-in because 
the plot involves a battle fought over 
which end of an egg should be broken. 


Opens Branch Office 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—The Fulton 
Co., manufacturer of poultry equip- 
ment, headquarters in Shreveport, 
recently opened a factory branch of- 
fice and warehouse in Forest, Miss. 
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SEASON S 
GREETINGS 


AND OUR BEST TO YOU 
AND YOURS FOR THE 
COMING NEW YEa;: 


OFFICES: 1315 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 7, PENNA. 
1636 N. CALAVERAS ST., FRESNO, CAL. 


PLANT: HOPE, INDIANA 


Company, inc. 





VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co, 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


> 


GRAIN FLAX 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 





Draver Wing-Type 

Feeder, equipped 

with timer to discharge 

preset amounts at 

automatic intervals, and 
plugging switch for exact control 
of operating time. 


DRAVER 
FEEDERS 


Draver Feeders stop the production losses that occur when process | 


equipment is alternately flooded and starved. By flowing a con- | 


trolled, uniform stream to the equipment, Dravers prevent sudden 
overloads that cause choke-ups, improper processing and down- 
time—and stop wasteful underloading, too. Hammer and attrition 
mills, sifters, mixers and other process machines operate steadily at 
most efficient capacity . . . deliver a bigger volume of correctly 
processed material. Write for details. The cost of Draver Feeders 


in this application is negligible, compared with the savings in pro- | 


duction time and improved quality control. 


There are over 100 standard sizes and models of Draver Feeders for 
feeding or proportioning from 3/100 to 2000 cubic feet per hour. 


Write for Catalog 806 and rec« e on your specific require- 
ments without obligation. 


B.F. Gump Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Equipment for the Milling Industry 
1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 
SALES New York 36-—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd St. 


ano | San Francisco 5-TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 
SERVICE Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


Aati 
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R. J. Krueger Named 
NBC Research Head 


RICHMOND, VA.—Dr. Robert J. 
Krueger has been appointed director 
of research for the National Broiler 
Council, according 
to Frank Frazier, 
NBC executive 
vice president. 

In this new posi- 
tion Dr. Krueger 
will work closely 
with market re- 
search organiza- 
tions across the 
nation, both pri- 
vate and public, to 
encourage re- 
search needed to 
provide answers to the serious and 
difficult problems now being encoun- 
tered in marketing broilers. 


Dr. Krueger received his Ph.D. in 
marketing from Cornell University in 
1952 and has served as a market re- 
search analyst for U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, professor of agricultural 
economics at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute and, more recently, head of 
poultry sales, service and marketing 
operations for a regional feed manu- 
facturer. 

“More information from market re- 
search is needed to guide processors, 
retailers, and NBC to achieve maxi- 
mum effectiveness for dollars spent in 
elevating consumer demand for broil- 
ers,” said Mr. Frazier. 

“Just as research has enabled the 
production side of our industry to 
make phenomenal progress, its broad 
application to the marketing field will 
open new frontiers of opportunity. 
This was recognized by the NBC 
board of directors last January when 
they adopted NBC’s expanded pro- 
gram which called for a market re- 
search department headed by an au- 
thority in this field,” concluded Mr. 
Frazier. 


Dr. R. J. Kroeger 


<i 


Barge Center Planned 
Ai Granite City, III. 


GRANITE CITY, ILL.—A huge 
Mississippi River bulk port and barge 
center is to be built near here at a 
cost of between $20 million and $30 
million, according to an announce- 
ment by the Tri-City Regional Port 
District, which was created by the 
Illinois Legislature last year. 

C. A. Ranft, board chairman of the 
district, said it is planned that the 
facility will include a large grain ele- 
vator, a molasses terminal, an acid 
storage plant, a warehouse, a tank 
farm, a railroad marshalling yard, a 
grain dump and a restaurant and 
motel for barge crews. 

Construction is to be financed by 
tax-free revenue bonds. 








Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
Selling Oilseed Units 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., has sold its Chicago 
vegetable oil refinery and its cotton 
gins in California’s Imperial Valley 
and will put up for sale its Long 
Beach, Cal., flax, cottonseed and 
copra crushing plant, Fred W. 
Thomas, president, told stockholders 
at the annual meeting here. 

He said that the Chicago plant was 
sold to Chicago interests and the 
cotton gins to the Producers Cotton 
Oil Co., Fresno, Cal. The Long Beach 
plant probably will be ciosed in about 
three to four months, he added. 

Mr. Thomas said the refining op- 
erations of the Chicago and Long 
Beach plants will be transferred to 
the company’s plants in Minneapolis 
and Bellevue, Ohio, and will result in 
annual savings of $500,000 to $600,- 
000. 


The company, he added, expects to 
realize between about $2,000,000 and 
$2,500,000 from the sale of the three 
facilities, which probably will be used 
for acquisitions in profitable fields. 

All directors, headed by Howard 
Kellogg, Jr., chairman, and officers 
were reelected. 
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Especially designed for 
high energy rations. Builds 
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dependable feeds that get 


results. 


Ultra-Life takes 


that extra step with a 
promotional program that 
helps you increase your 
poultry feed tonnage. In- 
quire about it . . . today! 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office and Piont — East St. Louis, Hlinols 
One of the country's oldest ond largest manvlariwers of vitamin ond tae mineral product 
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“Tell me 
again 
that part 
about 
‘youre 
beautiful” 
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as 


“You're beautiful because your colors are bright 
—and you're so loaded with that certain perfection 
Chase always gives!” “That certain perfection” is really 
a host of little details that Chase never overlooks. For instance, every Chase plant employs 
an “Ink Man,” just to keep constant watch over hundreds of different hues, and to help Chase’s 
skilled color-printing craftsmen put them to the very best use. All this so your products go to 





market in the most inviting way possible! As for economy and utility...these are an integral part 
of every Chase Bag. For facts about bags for any 


purpose, call your Chase Man, or write us. CHASE BAG COMPANY 


355 Lexington Avenue — New York 17, N. Y. 
32 plants and sales offices coast to coast 


MULTIWALLS «* TEXTILE + PLASTIC » CONSUMER-SIZE AND LAMINATED BAGS 
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SUN-CURED 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Pellets + Crumbles 
Bagged . Bulk 


THE A. B. CAPLE CO. 


Toledo 5, Ohio 

























Illinois Study Checks 
Hog Feeding Practices 


URBANA, ILL.-—A survey of hog- 
feeding operations on 299 Illinois 
farms shows that considerably more 
than half of the farmers are using 
complete ground and mixed rations 
for all or part of the growing and fin- 
ishing period. 

The survey, part of a continuing 
program of communications re- 
search, was conducted in 10 Lilinois 
counties by the agricultural extension 
editorial office at the University of 
Illinois. Five of the counties were sur- 
veyed by personal interviews with 
farmers; the other five were inciud- 
ed in a mail survey. In total, 81 per- 
sonal interviews were completed and 
218 usable questionnaire forms were 
returned from the mail survey. 

Of the farmers interviewed, nearly 
28% said they used complete ground 









test shows 







wir? EMITRACIN 
ANTIBIOTIC 
SUPERIOR 











1. “A combination of bacitracin methylene disali- 
cylate* and penicillin produced the greatest 
weight gains and best feed conversion. 

2. “Bacitracin methylene disalicylate* was slightly 

read superior to zine bacitracin in stimulating 
growth and significantly better in feed effi- 
these ciency. 
excerpts 
f 3. “The weight gain response 
rom was not as good as the response to bacitracin 
the methylene disalicylate*. 
test 4. “Penicillin gave the poorest response of all anti- 
data biotics tested.” 





Get the Detailed 
W. A. R.F. report 


CIN and penicillin. 





Write Dept. FS-12 


Fine antibiotic content of KEMITRACIN 
is bacitracin methylene disalicylate. Whit- 
moyer KEM-PEN-10 is a 
combination of KEMITRA- 
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rations fed free-choice during the en- 
tire growing and finishing period. An- 
other 30% said they used a complete 
ground ration for part of the period 
and shelled corn and supplement fed 
free choice for part of the time. 

A few more than 12% said they fed 
ear corn and supplement during the 
growing and finishing period, while 
18% fed shelled corn and supplement. 
The remaining farmers used various 
other feeding combinations. 

Of the farmers who feed a complete 
ground ration, nearly 50% follow the 
practice of buying the supplement 
and having it custom ground and 
mixed with their own home-grown 
grain. Over 30% of the farmers buy 
the supplement but do the grinding 
and mixing with their own equipment 
on the farm. An additional 6% said 
they bought vitamins, minerals and 
antibiotics to mix with their ration. 
The remaining 11% followed the 
practice of buying the complete ra- 
tion already ground and mixed. 

Of the total 299 farmers, 54.9% 
said they owned grinding equipment, 
6.7% owned mixers and 3.3% owned 
grinder-mixer units. The remaining 
35% of the farmers interviewed 
either did not own equipment or did 
not answer the question. 

On the subject of farrowing houses, 
34% of the farmers said they used 
the central farrowing house system, 
23% used individual houses and 39% 
used both the central farrowing house 
and individual houses. The remaining 
farmers purchased feeder pigs. 

Only 35 of the 299 farmers said 
they planned changes in their farrow- 
ing systems. Of these 35 there were 
20% who said they would start using 
farrowing crates, 23% who planned 
to use a central farrowing house and 
25% who said they would farrow 
more often in the future. 


—_— 


Union Special Names 


Sales Manager 


CHICAGO—Union Special Machine 
Co., Chicago manufacturer of indus- 
trial sewing machines, announces the 
appointment of 
8 Marion O. Moul- 
ton as sales man- 
ager of domestic 
sales effective Jan. 
1, 1961. He suc- 
ceeds Travis S. 
™ Whitsel, vice 
"| president, who is 
retiring after a 42 
year career with 
the company. 

Mr. Whitsel will 
be retained by the 
company as a consultant. It is indi- 
cated that he may also be engaged 
in other consulting work within the 
industry. 

Effective also on Jan. 1, Larry M. 
Brown becomes assistant sales man- 
ager; John R. Haderly, manager of 
technical sales, and Jack R. LeTour- 
neur, assistant district manager at 
New York, with Guenter Glueck ap- 
pointed as representative to take over 
the sales territory vacated by Mr. 
LeTourneur. 

Mr. Moulton, who has been with 
Union Special since 1933, became 
manager of the company’s Atlanta 
district office in 1952 and was named 
assistant sales manager for domestic 
sales two years ago. 





M. O. Moulton 








PROTEIN BLOCKS 


MINERAL BLOCKS 
WRITE FOR PRICES 
PARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 











KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN 00. 


Board of Trade 
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“MORTON’S GOT 
NEW MIXING SALTS 
FOR ALL OF US” 


Three new mixing salts have been developed by Morton research. All contain 

a new and improved anti-segregation agent. All trace mineral compounds in 

these new mixing salts are water insoluble, and each of these three products 

is backed by Morton quality control. < 

New Poultry Mixing Salt is the most flexible product of its kind on the market. 

Containing higher levels of essential trace minerals for poultry, Morton § 

Poultry Mixing Salt can be used in varying amounts for optimum results 

from your feeds. 

New Swine Mixing Salt for growing swine contains a high level zinc content Morton Salt Research Laboratory, Woodstock, Minols 
to promote maximum growth and aid in the prevention of parakeratosis. 


New Multi-Purpose Mixing Salt contains six specially selected trace minerals LT 
used in feed for cattle, sheep and mature hogs. 

In addition to these three new Mixing Salts, Morton also offers lodized 
Mixing Salt and Special Mixing Salt. All Morton Mixing Salts are backed by a 


extensive research and testing. Morton Mixing Salts are available anywhere 
in the country. For more information about any of them, ask your Morton NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
representative or write: 110 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Poultry Nutrition Studies With Bentonite 


By DRS. A. A. KURNICK AND B. L. REID 


try feeds in addition to its many in- 


dustrial applications. Several types 
of bentonite are available for feed 
use, Sodium bentonite, containing up 


to 3% sodium, and calcium bentonite, 
containing up to 3% calcium, are the 
chief types employed. Bentonite is 
chiefly montmorillonite and contains 
principally aluminum silicate with 
iron, magnesium, calcium, sodium and 
minor elements present as oxides or 
silicates | 

Bentonite has s@veral characteris- 
tics which have : a desirable 
ingredient for use in animal and poul- 
try Its binding ability in pel- 
leted feeds is especially important in 
bulk handling operations, where a 
“hard” pellet is essential. Bentonite, 
being highly adsorptive, has been pro- 
posed by some for the prevention and 
treatment of droppings” in 
layers; however, there is no published 
data on this point. 

Being adsorptive, it is quite natural 
that bentonite should be investigated 
with regard to its effect on vitamin 


made it 


feeds 


“loose 


University of Arizona 


Bentonite has found wide usage in | availability. Laughland and Phillips 
the manufacture of animal and poul- | 


(1954 a,b) in studies with vitamin A 
depleted rats, showed that the pres- 
| ence Of sodium bentonite in the diet 
| (0.5-2.0%) impaired absorption or 
storage of vitamin A acetate. : 

In a subsequent study with similar 
rats, not depleted in vitamin A, the 
authors failed to obtain a significant 
reduction in liver vitamin A. Body 
weight was likewise unaffected; while 
liver weight was reduced with the 
feeding of bentonite in the sucrose- 
casein-brewers yeast diet. 

In studies with chicks conducted 
with practical type diets, Laughland 
and Phillips (1956) were unable to 
demonstrate a detrimental effect on 
growth rate with levels as high as 
6% sodium bentonite in the diet. 

Substantiated Research 

Work with chicks, employing syn- 
thetic diets (Briggs and Spivey Fox, 
1956), has substantiated earlier work 





with rats under specific conditions. 


| The addition of up to 20% bentonite 


to a practical type diet, or 5% ben- 
tonite (90 mesh or larger) to a syn- 











TABLE 1. Basal Rations Used in Bentonite Studies 

Ingredient 970 Cal./ib 870 Cal./ib 770 Cal./Ib. 
Corn 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Milo 20.78 20.78 20.78 
44% solvent soybean meal 29.95 29.95 29.95 
Fish meal 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Meat and bone scraps 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Distillers dried solubles 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Salt 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Ground limestone 1.30 1.30 1.30 
Dicalcium phosphate 1.45 1.45 1.45 
Manganese sulfate 0.02 0.02 0.02 
Vitamin premix* 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Bentonite | " mW IV v vi 
Additions = + a + — + 
Cerelose 15.0 12.5 7.5 7.5 oe 
Soika Flo 7.5 5.0 15.0 12.5 
Bentonite 2.5 2.5 2.5 

Totals 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

*Supplied the following per Ib. of diet—4,500 1.U. vitamin A, 700 1.C.U. vitamin Ds, 6 meg. 
vitamin Bis, 2 mg. riboflavin, 12.5 mg. niacin, 5.0 mg. d-calcium pantothenate, 200 mg. choline 
chloride, 2.5 |.U. d-alpha tocophery! acetate, 1.0 mg. menadione sodium bisulfite, 2.0 mg. procaine 
penicillin, 10 mg. chiortetracycline and 56.75 mg. butylated hydroxytoluene 





TABLE 2. Calculated Analysis of Experimental Diets Used in Bentonite Studies 





—970 Cal./ib.— —870 Cal./ib.— —770 Cal./ib.— 
1 il WW Vv v vi 
Nutrient + Bentonite + Bentonite + Bentonite 

Prod. energy Ca b 9768.00 935.00 868.00 868.00 768.00 768.00 
Per cent proteir 22.30 22.30 22.30 eves 
Per cent fat 2.21 2.21 2.21 P 
Per cent fiber 3.13 3.13 10.64 8.14 18.14 15.64 
Per cent calcium 1.30 1.30 1.30 oeee 
Per cent phosphorus 0.82 0.82 0.82 
Vitamin A, 1.U./ib 4831.00 4831.00 4831.00 
Vitamin Ds, 1.C.U./Ib 790.00 700.00 700.00 
Vitamin Bu, meg./ib 9.57 9.57 9.57 
Riboflavin, mg./ib 2.92 2.92 2.92 
Niacin, mg./ib 23.52 23.52 23.52 
Pantothenic acid, mg./ib 8.49 8.49 8.49 
Choline, mg./ib 769.00 769.00 769.00 
Arginine, % 1.28 1.28 1.28 
Glycine, % 2.70 2.70 2.70 
Methionine 0.425 0.425 0.425 
Cystine, % 0.354 0.354 0.354 
Lysine, % 1.170 1.170 1.170 
Tryptophan “e 0.257 0.257 0.257 


thetic diet, did not cause vitamin A 
deficiency signs. 

Only the finely powdered product 
caused the development of avita- 
minosis A when fed in a synthetic 
type diet. The use of a stabilized vita- 
min A source in the synthetic diet 
also prevented the development of 
any symptoms of vitamin A defici- 
ency 


In a preliminary study, employing 
both medium and high energy diets, 
Gillis (1960) observed no adverse ef- 
fects on growth or feed conversion 
with the feeding of up to 4% sodium 
bentonite to chicks to four weeks of 
age. In the same experiment, ben- 
tonite improved growth when fed in 
the medium energy diet. 

Blakely, Jowsey and MacGregor 
(1955) reported satisfactory perform- 
ance of turkey poults to six weeks of 
age with the feeding of up to 5% 
sodium bentonite in a practical diet. 

A limited amount of data with 
large animals has shown no adverse 
effects from the feeding of 3% sodi- 
um bentonite during a 114-day study 
with yearling steers (Erwin, Elam 
and Dyer, 1957). Jordan (1953) re- 
ported improved gains and feed con- 
sumption when bentonite was fed to 
fattening lambs, whereas a_ sub- 
sequent report (Jordan, 1954) failed 
to substantiate previous findings. 

Results of experimental work to 
date have indicated no detrimental ef- 
fects from the feeding of bentonite 
under practical conditions. With syn- 
thetic diets, the particle size of the 
bentonite as well as the stability of 
the vitamin A source must be con- 
sidered in evaluating the results. 


RELATIONSHIP OF BENTONITE 
AND ENERGY LEVEL—A number 
of studies have been carried out at 
the University of Arizona in order to 
evaluate the effect of sodium ben- 
tonite in diets of different energy 
content. A total of four separate ex- 
periments involving two or three rep- 
licates per treatment have been 
completed to date with White Leg- 
horn cockerels. 

These studies involved feeding of 
three different energy levels (770, 870 
and 970 cal./lb.) in the presence and 
absence of bentonite. The basal diets 
used in these studies are shown in 
Table 1, with the calculated analyses 
in Table 2. Solka Floc was used to 
reduce the energy content in lower 
energy diets. 

Sodium bentonite was added at the 
expense of Solka Floc. A combined 
summary of these experiments (Table 
3) indicates a highly significant in- 
crease in growth rate with the feed- 
ing of 2.5% sodium bentonite at the 
lowest energy level (770 Cal./lb.). 
The growth rate of the birds fed 870 
Cal./lb. was not improved significant- 
ly (P>0.01) with the feeding cf ben- 
tonite. 

As expected, the highest growth 
rate obtained in the study was pro- 
duced with the feeding of 970 Cal./Ib 
in the absence of bentonite. The sub- 
stitution of sodium bentonite into the 
high energy diet, since cerelose was 









Dr. B. L. Reid 


Dr. A. A. Kurnick 


AUTHORS—Dr. Reid, professor, de- 
partment of poultry science, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, received his Ph.D. 
training in biochemistry and nutri- 
tion from Texas A&M College prior 
to serving as assistant professor of 
poultry science at that institution for 
three years. Dr. Reid was products 
research manager for the feed divi- 
sion of the Pillsbury Co. prior to join- 
ing the staff of the University of 
Arizona in 1960. Dr. Kurnick, pro- 
fessor and head, department of poul- 
try science, University of Arizona, re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree from Texas 
A&M College. He joined the Univer- 
sity of Arizona as assistant profes- 
sor in 1957 and was appointed to his 
present position in 1959. 


replaced, produced an energy level of 
935 Cal./lb. which cannot be com- 
pared directly to the 970 Cal. diet. 
However, the feeding of bentonite in 
this diet (935 Cal./lb.) did produce 
birds which exhibited growth rates 
not significantly different from birds 
fed the 970 Cal. diet (Table 3). 
Low Energy Diet 
These data definitely indicate that 
the addition of bentonite to a low 
energy type diet, such as employed 
in these studies, produced a benefi- 
cial effect on growth rate. No detri- 
mental effect on growth rate was 
obtained under the conditions of these 
studies, when bentonite was added at 
(Turn to page 22) 





TABLE 5. Effect of Bentonite on Broiler 
Performance in the Presence of 3% Added 
Fat 











Av. weight Feed 
Diet description atSwk. conversion 
(gm.) 

Low energy (855) ..... 586 2.03 
Low energy + ben- 

tonite (855) ........ 602 1.98 
Medium energy (915) .. ° 592 1.92 
Medium energy + ben- 

tonite (915) ........ 588 2.04 
High energy (1015) ... 677 1.86 
High energy + ben- 

tonite (9862) ........ 637 1.89 





New Hampshire X Delaware Chicks. 





TABLE 6. Effect of Sodium Bentonite on 
the Rate of Feed Passage* in the Chick 











2.5% 





Dietary descrip- Feed pass- 

tion, Cal./Ib. Bentonite age time 

(minutes) 
Low energy (770) ...... — 114 
Low energy (770) ...... + 124 
Medium energy (870) .. — 143 
Medium energy (870) .. + 139 
High energy (970) ..... — 133 
High energy (935) ..... + 141 





*As measured with a ferric oxide marker 
on six male and six female New Hampshire X 
Delaware Chicks. 








TABLE 3. Effect of Bentonite and Energy Level on Chick Performance 


Average* 

Diet descript — weight @ Feed 

c/p 2.5% 4 wk con- 
Cal./ib. Ratio Bentonite gm.) version 
770 34.5 “= 262.5 2.56 
770 34.5 + 276.1" 2.49 
870 39.0 -- 305.5 2.24 
870 39.0 + 313.5 2.18" 
970 43.5 _ 324.5* 2.09" 
970 413 + 317.8 * 2.20* 





Average consumption 











Feed Prot./ Prot./ 
bird Cal Cal./gm bird gm. gain 
(gm.) bird gain (gm.) (gm.) 
67! 1134 4.34 149.46 .573 
687 tlél 4.21 1$3.2 -555 
689 1316 4.30 153.6 502 
6as 1308 4.16 152.8 486 
679 1446 4.45 151.4 466 
703 1427 493 


4.49 156.8 


Summary 4 experiments with White Leghorn males. Each experiment involved duplicate groups 


of 10 to 25 birds each on each treatment. 


*Numbers with different superscripts are significantly different at the 0.0! level of probability. 








TABLE 4. Effect of Bentonite and Energy Level on Broiler Chick Performance 














Experiment 69 
to ——-Experiment 69—— —Experiment 73—— 
Av. weight Feed Av. weight Feed 
Diet description at 5 wk. conversion at 5 wk. conversion 
(gm.) (gm.) 

Low energy (770)* .....6-ccceseneecees 548.2 2.20 514.46 2.37 
Low energy + bentonite (770) ......... 559.6 2.17 535.7 2.26 
Mediim energy (870) ........6.-0005- 646.5 1.96 594.7 2.00 
Medium energy + bentonite (870) ..... 632.4 2.11 615.1 2.02 
Pgh energy, IOTED: is od snsecewane ccacise 652.7 1.91 626.8 1.94 
High energy + bentonite (935) ......... 661.2 98 638.3 1.95 





New Hampshire X Delaware Chicks. 
*(Cal./ib.) 
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CONTROLLED IN-USE TESTS 


on experimental farms prove that it 
pays to use Grace Feed Urea as a 
protein supplement. 


io: aa 


The largest feed ‘ndibeducars | in ‘the world use 


GRACE UREA 


Wuierwo? nitved Feed Compound 


Because of results proved in laboratories 
and by in-use tests on experimental farms 


‘BULLETIN 


F Recent extensive mixing j 

and separation tests by a 

‘ Neading independent feed 
ingredient expert demon- 
strate that GRACE MICRO- 

I PRILLED UREA FEED COM- 
F POUND STAYS MIXED 
BETTER than other urea 
feed compounds tested. j 


Feeders who know— including the world’s largest feed manufacturers— 
have proved conclusively that urea is the most effective protein supple- 
ment for ruminant feeds. And they’ve learned, too, that they get the 
best results with free-flowing, nonsegregating Grace Urea Feed. 

You, too, can count on trouble-free blending and better dispersion— 
mix after mix after mix—with Grace Urea. The reason is a special Grace 
process that produces a free-flowing, nonsegregating, and noncaking 
feed compound. 

So... guard your quality, cut your costs like the largest mixers do. Use 


Grace Urea Feed Compound. Readily available right now...in your 
area ...in any quantity. Write for complete details. 


Remember, Grace is the third largest manufacturer of urea in the 
United States. 


w.R. GRACE &co 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE., MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-4541 « CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK —7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 « ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.— 1402 East Morehead St., FRanklin 6-3329 
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Don’t let it happen again- 


Unistat’ prevents coccidiosis best, 
also gives your feeds other profit-making benefits 


1958 was the year Dr. Salsbury’s Unistat was 
first given widespread trial by growers. It was 
also a year marked by bad weather which 
triggered disastrous coccidiosis outbreaks 
across the country. This gave Unistat a chance 
to prove its worth under bad field conditions 
right alongside other coccidiostats. Umistat- 
protected flocks came through almost unscathed, 
although nearby flocks suffered serious loss. 
Since then, Unistat has grown steadily in pop- 
ularity until today it is fed to over a billion 
broilers a year. 


Yes, it can happen again—unless your feeds 
contain Unistat. Unistat prevents coccidiosis 
best because of its unique combination of 
drugs. They work together as a team provid- 
ing far more protection than any single drug, 


chemical complex, or compound. 


Growers also profit from Unistat’s other 
benefits, such as Improved Pigmentation, 
Increased Feed Efficiency, and Growth 
Stimulation—benefits no single drug prod- 
uct can provide. 


Unistat is widely advertised 


Because of sustained advertising and promo- 
tion, your customers know of Unistat’s many 
advantages. That’s why it is today’s No. | 
coccidiostat. Make sure your feeds provide the 
many benefits only Unistat can offer. Write, 
phone, or wire for Feed Manufacturer’s Guide. 
Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s representative to 
call personally and talk with you about Unistat, 
the feed additive that prevents coccidiosis best! 





Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charies City 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED 





LABORATORIES 


INDUSTRY 
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TABLE 7. Effect of Bentonite at Levels of 
0-12.5% on the Growth of Chicks Fed a 
Low Energy Diet (Exp. 81) 


Supplement to 


Av. wt. @ 5 wk Feed 


besa! diet Males Females conversion 

(770 Cal./tb.) tgm.} gm.) 

0 obeeseces 609 558 1.91 
2.5% Bentonite 613 56! 1.99 
5.0% Bentonite 599 535 2.10 
7.5% Bentonite ... 584 547 2.10 
10.0% Bentonite ... 582 558 2.05 
12.5% 606 524 2.01 


Bentonite ... 


New Hampshire X Delaware [14 males + 10 
females per treatment) 








the expense of energy in the high 
energy type diet. 

Statistical analyses of feed conver- 
sion data indicate a highly significant 
difference between the 770 Cal. diets 
and other treatments employed in 
these studies (Table 3). The addition 
of sodium bentonite did not signifi- 
cantly alter feed conversion at any 
of the energy levels tested. Although 





the feeding of bentonite in the low 
and medium energy diets numerically 
reduced the amount of feed required 
per unit of gain, the number of ob- 
servations involved did not lend sta- 
tistical significance to these differ- 
ences. 
Calculation of total feed intake on 
each of these diets indicated a slight 
increase in feed consumption per bird 
on the 770 Cal. diet with the feeding 
of bentonite (671 gm./bird vs. 687 
gm./bird). This may serve as a par- 
tial explanation for the improved per- 
formance on this diet in the presence 
of bentonite. Improved energy and 
protein utilization was also observed 
in addition to increased feed intake 
when bentonite was fed in the 770 
and 870 Cal. diets. 
Broiler Type Studies 

Two studies, similar to those re- 
ported above, have been conducted 
with broiler type chicks. The results 
of these studies (Table 4) again indi- 
cate an improved growth rate and 





feed conversion at the lowest energy 
level when bentonite was fed at the 
rate of 2.5% of the diet. 

The addition of 3% fat to the ex- 
perimental diets did not appreciably 
alter the pattern of the results ob- 
tained (Table 5). Growth of birds fed 
the lowest energy level (855 Cal./Ib.) 
was improved with the addition of 
25% bentonite. These data again 
point to the possibility of increased 
feed intake at the lowest energy level 
as being responsible for the improved 
performance of these groups. 

Another explanation might be the 
observed increase in feed passage 
time (Table 6). In each instance, the 
feeding of bentonite in the diet slight- 
ly delayed the passage of feed 
through the digestive tract. An inter- 
esting observation is that the lower 
energy (high fiber) feeds passed at a 
faster rate than the high energy type 
diet. These data on feed passage time 
are of a preliminary nature on a lim- 
ited number of chicks and must there- 





Announcing... 





the appointment of 
BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS 


as exclusive distributor for NORTH AMERICA 





Not to be coi:fused with domestic Kelp products. 
Its formula and resultant feeding effects are entirely different. 
Its lower cost makes it very economical. 


A Micro-Mineral Feed Ingredient for 


POULTRY-TURKEY-BEEF-DAIRY 
SHEEP & SWINE FEEDS 


University and commercial laboratory tests consistently show a higher 
growth when “Algit,’” Norwegian Kelp is used. 

A recent poultry control feeding test on chicks showed 5% growth 
increase in eight weeks, consuming 2!2% less feed. 

All other dietary factors were optimum. 


imported only by 


NORWEGIAN EXPORT-IMPORT CO., LTD. 


Write or Wire for Technical data and Prices 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 





130 Central Ave., Holland, Michigan 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, .N. Y. 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 

















fore be substantiated by further 
work. 

The feeding of 0-125% bentonite 
in the diet of broiler chicks to four 
weeks of age did not detrimentally 
affect either growth rate or feed con- 
version (Table 7). The low energy 
(770 Cal.) diet was used in this study. 


SUMMARY—The addition of 2.5% 
bentonite to diets coritaining 770 Cal. 
of productive energy per pound has 
been found to produce a highly sig- 
nificant improvement in the growth 
rate of chicks, a slightly delayed feed 
passage time and an increased feed 
intake. The feeding of 2.5% sodium 
bentonite in the presence of 3% added 
fat did not alter the results obtained. 

Levels as high as 125% sodium 
bentonite were fed chicks for a four- 
week period without any detrimental 
effects on either growth rate or feed 
conversion. 

ye v 
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Australian ‘Firm Seeks 
Licensing Agreement 


WASHINGTON—The N.S.W. Pro- 
duce Co., Pty., Ltd. of Australia, 
manufacturer and exporter of scien- 
tifically balanced feed preparations 
for poultry, sheep, cattle and pigs, 
wants to expand its activities to in- 
clude the manufacture, under a li- 
censing or financial agreement, of 
new products for use in the agricul- 
tural field, reports the Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. 

It operates a plant located in the 
farming town of Clowra, 225 mi. from 
Sydney. The plant reportedly covers 
an area of approximately 40,000 sq. 
ft., has its.own railroad siding and is 
on the main road. 

The company employs a staff of 30 
and operates nine retail stores in 
country centers and Sydney. Individ- 
ual country storekeepers also act as 
agents. 

Facilities reportedly include roller 
grinding machines, hammer mills, 
separator, pelleting machines, weigh- 
bridge and wheat silos, each with a 
capacity of 50,000 bu. 

Interested U.S. firms are invited to 
correspond with the N.S.W. Produce 
Co., Pty., Ltd, 181 Clarence St., 
Sydney. 


Amburgo Sales Post 
To W. Newton Mote 


PHILADELPHIA—Samuel Golden, 
president of the Amburgo Co., has 
announced the appointment of W. 
— Newton Mote of 
Greensburg, Ind., 
as a sales repre- 
sentative for the 
firm. He will cov- 
er Indiana, Illinois 
and western Ohio. 

Prior to joining 
Amburgo, Mr. 
Mote was em- 
ployed in the sales 
department of the 
Ralston Purina Co. 
for eight years. 












W. Newton Mote 


Mr. Mote holds a BS. degree from 
the agricultural school of Ohio State 
University where he majored in ani- 
mal and poultry husbandry. 


re . 


SOURCE | 


Now, when Mother Nature does not provide the 
required mineral ingredients for poultry and livestock, 
the demand for formula feeds greatly increases. Feed 
and mineral manufacturers look to a dependable source 
for a supply of proven high quality defluorinated 
phosphate. 


Hooker Chemical Corporation consistently pro- 
duces a phosphatic feed supplement of the highest 
quality ... POLLYPHOS .. . for the feed and mineral 
manufacturers the country over. 


These same feed and mineral manufacturers can 


Phosphorus Division, Box 326, Dept. 
Sales Offices: Chicago, Marysville, Ohio, 
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, F DEPENDABLE 4 
JOSPHATE 


always rely on the uniform high quality of ... POLLY- 
PHOS . . . its phosphorus content is 19% or above... 
with a minimum of 32% 
fluorine. 


—maximum 35% calcium and 
no more than .19% 


POLLYPHOS can be delivered to you at low cost 
in bags, or in bulk—in truck or carload lots. 


Look to Hooker Chemical Corporation as your 
dependable source of supply of proven high quality 
defluorinated phosphate. For delivered prices to your 
plant, phone, wire or write us or your nearest Hooker 
Sales Agent. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATIONEEEMLG: 


FS-3, Jeffersonville, 
New York, Houston. 


CHEMICALS 





Indiana. PLASTK 
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Staley Profit Off for | 
Year; Uptrend Seen 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Manufacturing Co. reported a net 


The A. E. Staley | 


profit of $4,520,834 for the fiscal year | 


ended Sept. 30, down from the $5,712,- 
982 for the previous year. Net sales 


for the firm were $155,697,917 com- | 
pared with the previous year’s record | 


high of $168,704,309 

Earnings per share of common 
stock were $2.12 compared with $2.74 
the previous year. 

The Staley board of directors Nov 
8 voted a regular quarterly dividend 


versed a steady downward trend of 
the first three quarters, they said, 
and brought fourth-quarter earnings 
back up to about the same level 
which prevailed at the beginning of 
the year 

The outlook, as of the end of the 
fiscal year, for maintaining earnings 
in the year ahead was considered 
favorable, with prospects for con- 
tinued improvement if the nation's 
economy remains stable or moves up- 
ward. For the long-term future, the 
chief executives expressed confidence 
new gains will be forthcoming from 


| the company’s expanded research pro- 


of 25¢, an extra year-end dividend | 


of 35¢ and a 2% stock dividend on 
common shares. Similar 
were made a year ago. 

In an annual letter to stockholders 
and employees, A. E. Staley, Jr., 
board chairman, and E. K. Scheiter, 


president, reported sales and earnings | 


moving upward in the closing months 
of the year 


payments 


gram, with several new products an- 
nounced during the year and others 
under development. 

Corn division production and sales 
paralleled volumes of the two pre- 
vious years, though margins nar- 
rowed slightly, with base prices of 
the company’s industrial starches and 
syrups at levels which have prevailed 
since 1956. 

Soybean division results were the 
poorest since the company pioneered 


| soybean processing in 1922 with ex- 
The August-September upturn re- | 


cess capacity intensifying competition 








MOLASSES TERMINALS 
New Orleans, La. 
Paulsboro, N.J. 





BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 


Olavarria & Co., Inc. 
79 Pine Street 
New York 5, New York 


TELEPHONE: 
Whitehall 3-6930 
TWX: NY 1-4409 








SELLIN’ SAM 





FAM ig, 
FEE 


to believe in me!" 









“Gosh, Mr. Hinkle—you just can't let them down. They're still young enough 





























in the industry at large, according to 
the annual report. Margins improved 
some late in the year, and soybean 
meal and oil exports aided demand, 
but not enough to offset the depres- 
sing influence of overproduction in 
the industry. 

The U B S Chemical Co., acquired 
in June, 1959, completed its first full 





year as a Staley division with sales 
up 5% over the previous year’s rec- 
ord high and good prospects for fur- 
ther growth in its polymer emulsions 
and adhesives lines, officials said. 
Grocery products showed signifi- 
cant sales and profit gains, paced by 
“Sta-Flo” liquid starch and “Sta-Puf” 
laundry rinse, the firm reported. 
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BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
79 S.E. Taylor St. 
Portland 14, Oregon 
BElmont 2-5164 


W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAinut 3-0005 


EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


DON HUCKLE 


C.F.D. 
P.O. Box 431 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Milton 8-4194 







Gary Ferguson 
533 67th Ave., N.E. 
| Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
SUnset 4-2788 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena, California 


MUrray 1|-4504 


See 











ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 


Jim Hourihan 


. 18 Sky-hi Drive 
W. Seneca, N.Y. 
HObart 7493 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 


L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 
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ANNOUNCING...THE FIRST 
COMPLETELY SATISFACTORY 
HANDLE FOR MULTIWALL BAGS! 
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But when the customer picks it up—like this—no 
more wrestling with awkward bags ... no more 
dropping and breaking... just happy customers. 
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PENNIES 
PERIL 
PROFITS 


Just a fraction of a penny 
extra per bird gives you 
the extra protection of 


VIPOL 
717 


LaSota Strain 


NEWCASTLE VACCINE 


VINELAND POU 
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VINELAND, (ae Se naw snesy 
4068 Breodwoy Ploce, 


Went Coow Bromch: bes Angeles 37, Calif 








Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 














HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 


MILK PRODUCTS 
315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 








Planning anew 
mill or elevator? 


KELLY oupL EY 


can help you. 


MA + 
Maybe you've been thinkir 


g about a new 





t Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Obie 7 

| We would like to talk to you sbout plan- 1} 
! ning. We're interested in -o 

i ideethie sdevac¥na: | 
| ER ee ee ! 
A ae 2 yi | 
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Pennsylvania Company Builds 
Business on Customer Service 


By Phil Lance 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


“The best way to win over a new 
customer is to help him with a prob- 
lem,” says David H. Fahs, partner in 
R. C. Shuchart, Inc, of New 
Freedom, Pa. “This has been the 
approach we have used during our 
first four years in business, and we 
feel that more than anything else, 
this is responsible for our growing 
customer list. At one time or another, 
farmers run into a problem, and when 
we are right on the spot ready to help 
them, we lay the groundwork for a 
prospective new customer.” 


The Shuchart company, a land- 
mark in York County because of its 
lengthy business operation, was pur- 
chased by David H. Fahs and Charles 
W. Stein about four years ago. Both 
of these aggressive and enterprising 
businessmen were former representa- 
tives for Beacon Milling in the terri- 
tory. Under their guidance, sales vol- 
ume for the firm has steadily been on 
the increase. 

Also involved in the transaction 
was a store in Hanover, Pa. This is 
operated almost independently of the 
main business, with its own mill, 
store manager and salesman. This 
provides better coverage and service 
to customers in the area and permits 
the personnel in the New Freedom 
location to concentrate its energies 
on sales volume in the immediate 
area, say Messrs. Fahs and Stein. 

Feed Breakdown 

In a predominantly heavy poultry 
area, 50% of this mill's feeds are for 
poultry, 30% goes to dairy farmers, 
and the balance to hog raisers. The 
firm distributes Beacon feeds plus a 
complete line of feeds under the R. 
C. Shuchart label. 

The mill operates within a 20 mile 
radius of a heavy grain growing area. 
Because of the large amounts of grain 
grown for use on the farm, the mill 
does a very substantial business in 
custom grinding and mixing. This ac- 
tivity provides the background for 
the volume sale of protein concen- 
trates and feed additives. 

Small quantities of grists are de- 
livered to the mill in farmers’ trucks, 
with company trucks picking up 
and delivering the larger quantities. 
Unloading is made easy by the use of 
a dump pit, with loads running any- 
where between two and five tons. A 
flat charge of 20¢ per cwt. is made for 
this service, in addition to the sup- 
plements and ingredients that are 
mixed in with the farmer’s feed. 

“There has been a consistent and 
growing trend toward custom feeds 
which is now approximately 25% of 
our milling operations,” explains Mr. 
Fahs. “This has naturally meant less 
income in comparison with a finished 
feed. However, we have more than 
made up this difference by increased 
sales volume, greater plant efficiency 
and by selling more products to our 
customers.” 

Bulk handling of ingredients and 
finished feeds has provided for the 
increased volume and mill efficiency. 
A $6 discount per ton on bulk feed 
has been instrumental in making 
many farmers convert to bulk feed- 
ing. All farmers making this conver- 
sion are always urged to maintain a 
3-day margin of feed to assure de- 
livery of feed so that they never run 
short. 

The speedy and efficient handling of 
ingredients, such as unloading an 8- 
ton truck of corn in a half hour, 
has been another factor which has 
meant additional profits for this feed 
mill 

Building Volume 

“The addition of many allied and 
related lines has increased the num- 
ber of sales that we make to each of 





“We handle a full line of lawn and 
garden supplies, canned oils and lubri- 
cants for trucks, tractors and other 
uses, balers and binder twine, poultry 
equipment, fertilizers, and insecti- 
cides. Also we sell various products 
for the dairy farmers such as milk in- 
flators and milking machines. 

“In short, we are continually add- 
ing new lines and products that are 
used by our customers in order to 
make our mill a one-stop center for 
all their needs. The more lines we 
handle, the more we can sell—and 
this is a major factor in increasing 
our over-all sales volume.” 

Through personal contact with cus- 
tomers, prospects and by word of 
mouth, these two aggressive mill op- 
erators learn of farmers who are hav- 
ing problems or difficulties of some 
sort. Without promoting the sale of 
any particular product or item at any 
time, they offer their assistance with- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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FEED HANDLING — Incoming in- 
gredients are quickly moved from the 
truck to storage bins with a Sprout- 
Waldron pneumatic system. Located 
in a predominantly heavy poultry 
area, about half of this mill’s feed 
goes to poultry producers, 30% to 
dairy farmers and the remainder to 
hog growers. 





SIDELINE PRODUCTS—“Our total sales volume has gone up considerably 


since we added some sideline products,” says Charles Stein. The firm handles 
lawn and garden supplies, canned oils and lubricants, poultry equipment, fer- 
tilizers and insecticides, to name only a few of the items. 





MILL EQUIPMENT—“We've had to add some 
handle the increased business,” 
serving as a dealer for Beacon Feeds, has its own complete line of Shuchart 
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Grain Feamentation Factors 


Agricultural Experiment Stations in all leading dairy 
states proved that Distillers Dried Solubles can replace all 
or part of the expensive ingredients in both Calf Starters 
and Milk Replacers without reducing growth rate or 
affecting health. Supplementing rations with Distillers 

thy Dried Solubles provides calves with the important B 
Complex vitamins, proteins, fats and mineral—PLUS vital 
growth factors added by the grain fermentation 

‘ process. Your customers will appreciate the savings made 
ty ther possible when your feeds are fortified with Distillers Dried 


Solubles. Arrange for your supply now: write to 


Distillers Feed Research Council, 1232 Enquirer Building, 
@a i y we a i i g | Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DISTILLERS 
DRIED SOLUBLES 


Protein ... 
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JAMIX 


New coccidiostat gives broiler 


feeds extra protection, greater safety, 


won't depress feed efficiency! 


Tests conducted by feed manufac- 
turers, independent laboratories, and 
experiment stations prove Zoamix 
provides unsurpassed coccidiosis pro- 
tection. Experiments conducted under 
widely varying field conditions show 
Zoamix is highly effective against 
strains of coccidia of concern to 
growers. 


Zoamix will not depress rate of gain 
or feed conversion. You can be sure 
flocks will take advantage of all the 
nutritional potency you pack into 
your broiler rations! And very often 
10,000 birds will return an extra 
$250 profit (frequently much more) 
over flocks fed other coccidiostats. 


What's more, Zoamix causes no phys- 
ical injury if accidentally fed to laying 


flocks or farm animals. It’s compat- 
ible with common feed ingredients, 
drugs and additives . . . does not 
require a withdrawal period before 
marketing . . . and won’t impart 
any “off” flavors to the meat! Feed- 
ing Zoamix results in no change 
in histology, hematology or organ 
weights. Assaying is speedy, simple. 
Zoamix can be pelleted and re- 
pelleted, will not cake or lose potency 
even when stored for prolonged 
periods. 


These combined advantages have led 
many leading feed manufacturers to 
switch to Zoamix. How about your 
brand? Write for full technical infor- 
mation and registration assistance to 
Feed Industry Sales Section, Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Department. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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are packed 
with 
energy 


...for better results in every feed 


oultry feeders often have a variety of aims, and good use of 

Seagram Solubles can help them achieve each one. Here’s a 
supplement that’s low in fiber and rich in vital nutritional ele- 
ments . . . proteins, fats, minerals, B-complex vitamins and fer- 
mentation growth factors . . . the nutrients that promote rapid 
growth, high egg production, hatchability and livability. To 
see that your customers get effectively balanced rations, arrange 
for your supply of dynamic Seagram Solubles now! 

Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 


Grain Products Division 


375 Park Avenue New York 22, N.Y. 
Member Distillers Feed Research Council 





eer. ‘ 1 Op aes 


EXTERIOR VIEW—Main building including a showroom promoting the sales 
of sideline products for R. C. Shuchart, Inc., is shown here. Partners David 
H. Fahs and Charles W. Stein have owned the New Freedom, Pa., business 
for four years. The partners credit their steadily growing feed sales to a 


thorough customer-service program. 


out any obligation on the farmer’s 
part. 

Quite often, Charlie Stein will 
spend as much time as a farmer re- 
quires in de-beaking or vaccinating 
his flock, even though the man is not 
his customer. David Fahs will help a 
poultry raiser improve his housing 
layout, make recommendations for 
better feed conversion and even call 
in experts from laboratories when 
this is necessary to diagnose diseases 
or situations that may be costly to 
a poultry operation. 

Personal Assistance 

“One farmer, for example, told us 
that he was disappointed with his 
feed conversion,” points out Mr. Fahs. 
“Having 1,500 layers, he felt that his 


CUSTOM MIXING — David Fahs 
weighs a load of corn that is brought 
in for custom mixing service. The 
mill is doing more and more custom 
mixing, and this has stepped up its 
sales of concentrates and additives, 
say the owners. Custom mixing of 
feed involves about 25% of the mill 
operation. 





feed conversion was poor and he was 
losing money on his flock. I analyzed 
his situation, prepared a different 
feed formula and the conversion im- 
proved by % Ib. per dozen eggs. 
Needless to say, this poultryman has 
become our steady customer, and we 
are supplying all of his feed needs.” 

Mill equipment includes a Sprout- 
Waldron hammer mill, a 2-ton mixer, 
a corn sheller, 3 30-ton bulk tanks 
for ingredients, a Richardson scale 
and bagger, a Singer sewing machine 
and a Ripeo blower on the 5-ton de- 
livery panel truck for bulk feed serv- 
ice. 
Another blower is to be installed on 
a second truck in the very near 
future. 

“While we gain new customers by 
solving the problems faced by non- 
customers, it is also an important 
part of our job to see that our regu- 
lar customers are kept satisfied all 
the time,” says Mr. Fahs. “Through 
close contact with them, making sure 
to visit them at least once weekly, we 
can remedy any situation before it 
expands to a point of dissatisfaction 
with the customer. As a result, we 
are keeping our regular customers 
happy and continually adding new 
ones.” 


—- 


$10,000 Fire Damage 


NEW ORLEANS—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin heavily damaged Dur- 
ham Wholesale Distributors building 





] 


destroyed most of its contents which 
included feed and poultry supplies. 
Preliminary damage estimates were 
set at $10,000. 

An adjoining office of the company 
was not damaged, nor were several 
railroad cars behind the building. 
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Complete 
Cereals 
Processed 
Specially For 
Pet and Small 
Animal Foods 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES x KIBBLED CORN 
%* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES x KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 





Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 TELETYPE 
Danville, Illinois «7261 


PHONE 
HI! 2-1800 








at St. Louis and North Prier recent- 
y- 
The fire damaged the building and 





A creck the CPM 


“DUAL-SPEED” MODEL 
SS 


... the rugged 100 HP 
California Pellet Mill that 
uses a single speed 1800 
RPM motor to achieve 
dual-speed operation. 
Designed with gear shift 
for applications requiring 
both low and high die 
speeds to produce 
maximum capacities on 
all sizes of pellets. 


This is just one of California’s complete line of 
pellet mills. Other models with capacities from 1 to 
15 tons per hour. Write for complete information, 
or ask for your CPM representative to call. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 Folsom St., Son Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Webosh Ave., Crawfordsville, indione 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Konsos City 16, Missouri 


CPi cau/roensa 
EW PELLET MILLS 


Soles & Service Representotives also In: Albony - Birmingham - Columbus - Dovenport 
Denver . Fort Worth « Los Angeles - Mexico City - Minneapolis . Okicheme City . Omaho 
Richmond + Secttle « St. Lowls « Torente +« Winnipeg 
Also monvfoctured, sold ond serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, Engiond. 
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Kansas Soya 


Products Co., Inc. 
Phone Dickens 2-7270 


time delivery from. our 
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ACE BRAN 


(STEAMED ROLLED 


ROLLED 
OATS 


Feed manufacturers have proven that 
Ace Brand's superior quality at a 
competitive price is the answer to 
today's demand for lower feed cost. 


Phone: FRanklin 4-2142 Teletype: MP477 





Texas Feed Mill 
Abandons Contract 


Hog Feeding Plan 


BIG SPRINGS, TEXAS—tThe Kim- 
ball Feed Mill here has called in its 
hog feeding contracts and will do no 
more feeding of this type, according 
to announcement by company offi- 
cials. 

Until less than a year ago the com- 
pany reportedly did more contract 
feeding of swine than any firm in 
western Texas. Dozens of farmers as 
far as 200 miles away were feeding 
out 50-200 hogs apiece. The firm fur- 
nished the sows to get a new feeder 
started and then gave him credit for 
feed until the first litter was ready 
for market. In addition, taere was a 
scientific service program that helped 
on nutrition, sanitation and even mar- 
keting. 

“Most of our troubles stemmed 








STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 





from the type of management we got,” 
said E. F. Hamberlin, area service 
manager. “Too often the operators 
got into such financial straits that 
they couldn't pay out, and we had a 
difficult time collecting.” 

Mr. Hamberlin lists several handi- 
caps that a firm faces in carrying 
out a contract feeding program. 
Though the mill was concentrating 
more on hogs than any other type of 
livestock, the company’s experience 
with laying hens has been somewhat 
similar. Mr. Hamberlin said the men 
attracted to credit financing failed 
for the following reasons: 

1. They went into the business as 
a sideline and did not spend enough 
time with the project. One man, for 
instance, lost over 20 hogs from can- 
nibalism because he merely fed and 
watered the animals once a day and 
left them to themselves the rest of 
the time. 

2. After erasing some of their fi- 
nancial obligations, they began to 
increase their swine by buying cheap 
animals. At least two lost large num- 
bers to cholera. 

3. When prices dropped, they 
sought a cheaper feed, and it was 
usually one that did not have the pro- 
tein and antibiotics needed for a 
sound program. 

4. Previous experience with swine 
proved a handicap, as several opera- 
tors relied too much upon methods 
in vogue 20 years ago. These ideas of 
management were in conflict with 
what the service men recommended. 

5. Many marginal operators will 
take profit from the project and use 
it on living expenses, then are unable 
to make their payments on time. 

“We finally wrote the whole thing 
off as a bad undertaking,” said Mr. 
Hamberlin. “One group of farmers 
did all right; they paid us off and 
are now operating on a 30-day basis 
with us on feed. Many of the others 
are out of business. 

“We find it far more profitable to 
work with the larger feeders, and to 
take some of the better growers and 
help them increase their swine. Our 
mill is selling as much hog feed as 
ever before but to fewer customers. 
One man has had nearly 5,000 on 
feed, while others have several hun- 
dred head.” 

The firm follows a strict service 
program with these feeders, and re- 
lies upon veterinarians on disease 
control. All feed is mixed at the local 
mill and trucked in bulk form to the 
feeders. 


New Towboat in Service 


ST. LOUIS — The motor vessel, 
Austen S. Cargill, giant new Missis- 
sippi river craft able to move barge 
tows longer than the Queen Eliza- 
beth, was christened and put in serv- 
ice here recently, Lewis L. Crosby, 
president of Cargo Carriers, an- 
nounced. 

Built at a cost of $1% million, the 
Cargo’s first work trip will be move- 
ment of 20 barges of grain—‘“equiva- 
lent to five 100-car freight trains’— 
from Cairo to Baton Rouge for ex- 
port. 








Manufdcturers and 
Suppliers of 


EXPELLERS 


but also his customers must have good breeding 
stock, good equipment and good housing. Eventual- 
ly someone will sell all four in your area — it 
might as well be you! 


No matter how good your present program is, your 
customers must make money if you are going to be 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS + FLAKERS 


GRAIN EXPANDING 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 








No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer, WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 


ANDERSON « 


FEED & FARM BUILDINGS Div. FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 
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DY NAFAC | 


lets you use low-roughage rations 
... Without bloat! 


Throughout the country, feeders are using more low-roughage, 
high-energy rations as soon as possible after animals come 
into the lot. Unfortunately, premature use of such rations 
often results in bloat, founder, scours ...and lost profits! 


Reduces bloat...increases growth 
The addition of DyNarac to such low-roughage rations effectively reduces the 
incidence of bloat. The first ‘“chemobiotic’’ additive for beef-fattening rations, 
DynaFac helps keep cattle on feed and increase growth and feed conversion. 
It works well with corn, as well as with barley or milo-based rations. 


More than pays for itself 


DynaFac in feedlot rations can return as much as one dollar for 
every dime invested! It promotes earlier bloom and faster finish 
on the hoof... and a DyNAFAC carcass on the hook yields top- 
quality rib eyes and well-marbled meat with no excess 
bark. And at recommended daily use-levels of 1.5 
to 2 grams per head per day, Dynarac costs less 
than 1¢ a day! Here’s a feed additive you can’t 

afford to pass up! 


Find out more! 
For further information or to place 


your order, contact your feed sup- 
plier or Merck Feed Products 
Representative now. 


Merck Chemical Division 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Rahway, New Jersey. 
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for vitamins 


Hotman-laff Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1310 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


Allied Mills Makes 
3 Sales Post Changes 


CHICAGO — Three changes in dis- 
trict sales management have been an- 
nounced by E. D. Griffin, vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
sales, Allied Mills, 
Inc. 

H. A. Lester, 
formerly district 
sales manager of 
the Corn King J 
District at Ames, 
is now district 
sales manager of | 
the Chief District, | 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
succeeding E. W. 
Wieting, recently 
resigned. Charles S. Kritzer, formerly 
territory salesman in Minnesota, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Lester. Don E. Burson, re- 
gional credit manager, Atlanta, Ga., 
has been named district products 
manager at the Gainesville, Ga., dis- 


C. 8S. Kritzer 


Don’ t Mix 
~ Without 
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The Best Friend Your Feed Ever Had 





H. A. Lester Don E. Burson 
trict, and will handle sales in addi- 
tion to his other duties. 

Mr. Lester has been with Allied 
Mills for 23 years. After serving as 
an assistant salesman in Indiana and 
Illinois, he was a territory salesman 
in southwestern Iowa for 17 years 
before becoming district sales mana- 
ger three years ago. The Chief Dis- 
trict includes parts of Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Illinois, with headquarters 
in Indianapolis. 

Mr. Kritzer is a native of Mon- 
mouth, Ill., and a graduate of the 
University of Illinois. He was em- 
ployed by Allied Mills in 1949 as an 
assistant in the company retail store 
at Sterling, Ill. In 1950, he became 
an assistant salesman and, in 1954, 
he was the first territory salesman 
to represent Allied Mills in Minne- 
sota. His record there brought his 
promotion to district sales manager, 
the company said. The Corn King Dis- 
trict includes territory in Iowa and 
northern Missouri. 

Mr. Burson was employed by Al 
lied Mills in 1953, as credit manage 
in Omaha after having worked fo 
Continental Oil Co. and The Quaker 
Oats Co. He has handled credits for 
Allied Mills at Omaha, Mason City, 
Fort Wayne and, since 1957, as re- 
gional credit manager at Atlanta. He 
will headquarter at the Gainesville 
plant and handle both sales and cred- 
its in that area. 


Wage Hike Slated 


For Poultry Workers 


SALEM, ORE.—Some 1,800 poultry 
and feed workers in Washington, Ore- 
gon and north Idaho will receive a 
7%¢ hourly wage increase effective 
Jan. 2, 1961. 

Charles J. Mentrin, international 
vice president of the Almalgamated 
Meatcutters and Butcher Workmen, 
said that workers will probably re- 
ceive some additional increase under 
a cost of living escalator clause. 

The increase, which applies both 
in plants of cooperatives and inde- 
pendent firms, is provided automa- 
tically in a _ contract negotiated 
earlier. 

The new hourly wage scales will 
range from $2.05 to $2.39 for women 
and from $2.26 to $2.83 for men. The 
Northwest Poultry, Egg and Feed 
Council of Washington and Oregon, 
composed of the meatcutters’ union, 
represented employees. 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 
53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Everything We've Said About 
Nichols 108’s 


For Over Four Years: 





PROVEN 
TRUES® 


“The cleanest dressing white cross broilers 
ever produced.” 


Broiler Industry — Aug. 1957 


“Because the 108 is a multiple cross pro- 
duced from synthetic strains developed exclu- 
sively by Nichols, it has exceptional disease re- 
sistance. It is brim full of vitality which means 
more eggs and better eggs with high hatch- 
ability.” 


The Poultryman — Sept. 6, 1957 


“Crossbred chicks have proved that they are 
healthier and grow faster than pure strains. 
Crosses produced by Nichols 108s are doubly 
fortified because the 108s are multiple crosses 
to intensify the extra health factor in the broil- 
er chicks.” 


American Egg & Poultry — Feb. 1958 


“Broilers based on Nichols 108s produce 
more pounds of meat per house, lead in percent 
of salable yield, dress cleanly and are ready 
made for government inspection.” 


Poultry Processing & Marketing — Aug. 1958 


“No other birds top broilers based on Nichols 
108s under commercial conditions.” 


Broiler Industry — Oct. 1958 


“Processors can realize % to 1% greater 
yield from broilers with Nichols 108 mothers.” 


Georgia Poultry Times — May 19, 1958 

“In at least 3 out of every 4 split house tests, 

under commercial conditions, broilers based on 

Nichols 108s will lead in growth and feed 
efficiency.” 


Broiler Business — June 1959 


‘Any way you figure it, you simply cannot 
match Nichols 108s for over-all profits at the 
commercial, industry level.” 


Feedstuffs — Nov. 14, 1959 


“In 1960 Maine, Maryland and California 
tests, broilers based on Nichols 108 females 
have taken first place in weight and dollar 
returns.” 


American Hatchery News — July 1960 


“No other birds which compete at the grow- 
out level even come close to Nichols 108s in 
egg production and hatchability.” 


Broiler Business — Aug. 1960 


AND THE 108's ARE BETTER THAN EVER TODAY! 


Order 108s from Nichols at 

Parkview 9-3890, Brunswick, Maine; 
4941 Greensboro, Georgia; 

or any Arbor Acres office. 


Glastonbury, Conn. ® San Luis Obispo, Calif. © Springdale, Ark: © Thorntown, Ind. © Carthage, Miss. 
Skowhegan, Me. ® Tenaha, Tex. © Concord, N. C. © Albertville, Ala, ® Blairsville, Ga. © Aprilia, Italy 


eV 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 





The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 
Reader Service Department: 


3. Mobile Feed Milling—e series of five articles—by Al P. Nelson.. 50c 


26. Feedstuffs’ 1960 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charles 
H. Hubbel! 
38. Balancing Swine Rations—Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Illinois.. 20¢ 


52. Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and Sheep—sé-page 
article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 
3-5 copies, 15c ea.; 10 or more, 10¢ each. 

75. Influence of High Calcium Intake Upon Egg Production Foctors— 
including Shell Quality—C. F. Petersen, University of Idaho .... 20¢ 


76. Automation ia the Feed Industry—Paul O. Berg, Professional En- 
20¢ 


COREE EEE HOHE EEE HE HHH E HEHE EE 


GIMOOr cn cccccccceeeenee ecccces TETTTTTITITT LTT 
70. A Method for Colestating the Methionine Reqabomens for the Laying 
Hea—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Maryland ......... 

80. Feed, Fat and Swine—Dr. Coy C. Brooks, Virginia Pelytochale “4 
MUO ccccccccccccccscccoccssosccceses Scccccccoccccses OS 

83. High Protein-Urea ee ee 
Steer Calves—Purdue University Scientists ..........+- ccccces 

ot. & tes tah tah ten Ee 
Oats Co. .ccccccsccccce evecceess oo cccevcsescs ccccccers «+ 20¢ 

85. Poultry Ration Formulation. Two Articles—Dr. R. D. Creek, University 
of Maryland .....cececseeeeeeee PPITTTTTT TT TTT TTT 

84. Protein and Amino Acid Nutrition of Turkeys—Dr. P. E. Waibel, 
University of Minnesota ........eeeeeeeeees pecedcccedcesegi eee 

87. Chemical, Biological Study Made of Milo Feeding Value—W. G. 
Smith and Dr. E. L. Stephenson, University of Arkansas ...... 20¢ 

88. Feed Buying Study—a series of 3 articles—Drs. Kohis and — 
berg, Purdue University .....-.ccceececececcccecseees eecee 

ss to tats ob tat 00 
Perry, Purdue University ......eceeeeeseeeeeees ecdbovsoesos 20¢ 


90. Feedlot Disease and Health Losses—series of six articles—plus special 
guide to feedlot animal health and disease problems of beef cattle 
and sheep—Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant. Reprinted 
from FEEDLOT, national farm business magazine for cattle and lamb 


Geedese cccvscceccvecsece Gedeccdecsocadégessestadvooes $1.00 
91. Pinch Hitting for Proteim—Dr. U. S. Garrigus, University of 
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In the past, most of the criticism 
of egg pricing has been voiced during 
periods of depressed prices or when 
there were sharp fluctuations in the 
quotations. Then, when prices level 
out slowly and they cease to fluctu- 
ate widely, everyone tends to forget 
about egg pricing structure. 

The terminology “nearby” and 
“midwestern” as used in the daily 
market quotations, we are told, no 
longer implies any narrow geographic 
restrictions. While this may be true, 
I believe that ideally, the market 
news service agency should refer to 
eggs solely on the merit of the in- 
ternal and external quality. This 
would eliminate any description or 
phraseology which might influence 
the buyer. 

I believe that the market news 
service must disregard false support- 
ing of the markets, whether it be for 
the benefit of the individual, broker, 
co-op, or anyone else. Gamble and 
speculation in this vital news serv- 
ice should be resisted and discour- 
aged. Urner Barry Market News 
Service should be sensitized only by 
supply and demand factors, and 
should ignore all price props. 

With the advanced methods of pro- 
tecting egg quality which we know 
and use today, such as “farm 
sprayed” eggs, we often find a surplus 
of these treated eggs in the hands of 
dealers. Even so, the market news 
service may quote higher prices and 
a steady or, rather, firm market. 

Recognition must be given to treat- 
ed egg shells since, in many cases, 
these are the finest quality. Shell- 
treated eggs no longer mean simply 
storage or held eggs. 

As fewer and fewer eggs are be- 
ing traded over the exchange each 
year, it becomes necessary for Urner 
Barry to look elsewhere for the in- 
formation they need to reflect intelli- 
gent decisions in setting their mar- 
ket quotations. We are even now ex- 
periencing still further changes in 
the system of purchasing eggs, in 
that the producer is now negotiating 
contracts directly with the chain 
store or retail outlet with the assist- 
ance, guidance and support of major 
feed companies, hatcheries and egg 
stations. 

As more and more of these con- 
tracts are negotiated, it will be nec- 
essary for Urner Barry to reach out 
further daily for an intelligent ap- 
praisal of the real and true market 
conditions. Frequent contacts, prob- 
ably by telephone, must be made to 
representatives of retail outlets, pro- 
ducer representatives, as well as 
brokers. 

Monthly Adjustments 

This suggestion would, of course, 
be time consuming and more exten- 
sive and would mean that the quota- 
tions be made less frequently; per- 
haps semi-weekly to start and then 
building up to weekly. I further be- 
lieve that with the very strong in- 
fluence and predominance of extra- 
fancy eggs as brought on by integrat- 
ed programs, eventually we might be 
able to make adjustments in market 
quotations once monthly. 

We have tried to purchase our eggs 
on a weekly average price in one of 
our zones. With this method, we knew 
in advance exactly what our eggs 
would cost us for the following week, 
and we could plan sales in advance 
without any threat of the market ad- 
vancing after we would announce our 
weekend retails. 

This method obviously worked to 
our advantage during rising market 
quotations at the expense of our egg 

















Selling Eggs—Price Quotations, 
Marketing Needs, Promotion 


By William S. Groff 
American Stores Co. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This article 
contains information presented by 
William S. Groff, butter and egg de- 
partment of American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia, at the North Carolina 
Egg Industry Conference. The arti- 
cle includes information on pricing, 
purchasing and marke*ing. 





acceptance of this method by most re- 
tailers in one area, it cannot be too 
successful. We expect to eliminate 
this test area on weekly average pay- 
ing prices in the near future. 

Drastic fluctuations in market quo- 
tations must be eliminated if the re- 
tailer is expected to set his retails 
with any degree of intelligence. It 
seems that each time a producer 

group or egg dealer group approaches 
us for cooperation in promoting a 
certain brand of eggs, we always find 
ourselves out on a limb. If we agree 
to reduce our retails to a very nar- 
row margin to assist in relieving this 
surplus, we only have to read in the 
market quotations the next day that 
the market has advanced or firmed 
on this particular brand. 

While we believe in fair prices to 
producers and realize that they must 
make a profit, too, I hope the market 
news service will either attempt to 
eliminate wild fluctuations in the 
market or provide us with a crystal 
ball. It would appear that closer con- 
tact and more frequent contact be- 
tween Urner Barry and the retail 
outlets could reduce this hazard. 


Per Capita Consumption 

The years during and immediately 
following World War II found egg 
consumption at a very high level. 
This was brought on by high retails 
of various other staple foods; food 
rationing and shortages also contrib- 
uted to this high level. Then as foods 
once again became more plentiful and 
were not rationed or high priced, the 
sales, or rather the consumption, of 
eggs started a gradual decline. 

More recently, the sales of eggs 
seemed to have been hit by the de- 
velopment of convenience foods — 
such as prefabricated meals, etc. The 
operation of a modern household ap- 
parently requires less and less time 
of the housewife in the kitchen with 
these frozen dinners or prefabricated 
meals. 

Less eggs are used then in cooking 
as well as in breakfasts. The mid- 
morning coffee break together with 
a doughnut from a slot machine or 
a cigarette has eliminated the need 
for many people to fortify themselves 
with a healthy breakfast which used 
to carry them through till lunchtime. 

During the last half of the 1950's, 
the American public was informed of 
the possible effects of cholesterol on 
the health of the individual. Sales 
promotion work assigned to cereals, 
etc., advanced by leaps and bounds. 
Television played its part in this pro- 
motion, for many attractive commer- 
cials sent the children scurrying to 
their local stores for a package of 
cereal which they had never heard 
of before—and which their parents 
would probably wind up eating. 

This cereal, however, did offer a 
free “cut-out” on the back panel of 
Jesse James or the Lone Ranger, or 
a coupon which when accompanied by 
50¢ entitled them to a toy or novelty 
worth only 25¢. During all this time, 
very little promotional work was giv- 
en to eggs. We thought all we had to 
do was have people automatically 
help us out of cur surpluses. This was 

mistake—people 


a must constantly 
be sold on a product. 
Partly because of sales promotional 
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The only way 
you can be sure your feed 
has the vitamin E level 
you want is to 
put it there 


You never know how much vitamin E was in the grain when it was 
harvested. Trying to ‘‘protect’’ vitamin E that may not even be 
there is like locking the stable door before the horse gets inside. 

Feed men who want to minimize risk of feeds low in this im- 
portant vitamin add Myvamix® Vitamin E. Then they know. 
Myvamix delivers a sure 20,000 International Units of vitamin E 
per pound. A few dimes’ worth will fortify a ton of feed. And with 
Myvamix you get real vitamin E—the kind that’s good to have in 
feed, good to have in the chicken, good to have in eggs. Even 
good to have in people! 

For information and a quotation on Myvamix Vitamin E, write 
Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: 
New York and Chicago e Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal 
and Toronto. 





producers of = Also... vitamin A...distilled monoglycerides 
Myvamix Ue ...some 3800 Eastman Organic Chemicals 
Vitamin E 


for science and industry 
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work, we find today a modern super- 
market gz 5O linear feet of 
shelf display for the cereal family and 
only 8 to 10 feet of display for eggs. 
These reasons contributed in part to 
the lessening egg consumption. 


Increasing Consumption 

Here are some suggestions I have 
that might help increase egg con- 
sumption in the future: 

1. Thought should be given to bet- 
ter presentation to the consumer of 
our product. More couponing work 
is needed and more imaginative food 
recipes should be made available to 
the housewife. 

2. Bulletins from medical agencies 
should be thoroughly screened and 
proved before their premature an- 
nouncement alarms the public. Infor- 
mation should be made available to 
the public as to the true health value 
of the eggs. 

3. Much greater care must be given 
to the quality of eggs offered to the 
consumer. The housewife today still 
gets an occasional musty smelling or 
tasting egg or one with Pseudomonas 
bacteria. These are mostly caused by 
unnecessary unsanitary practices 
somewhere between the hen and the 
consumer. 

4. Perhaps we must accept the fact 


that egg consumption, as we now 
have it, is at its normal level. We 
might assume that consumption in 


the 1940’s was unusually high and ab- 
normal. 
Method of Egg Purchasing 
by American Stores Co. 
Until five years ago, American 
Stores Co., as was the practice at 
that time, operated its own candling 





rooms and distribution centers for 
eggs. Eggs were bought from both 
western and nearby egg dealers in 
wholesale lots, candled by us and de- 
livered by us to our markets along 
with butter, cheese, produce, fish and 
many other unrelated items. 

Because of the abuse of eggs re- 
ceived from unrefrigerated trucks and 
impersonal handling—such as ship- 
ping them under boxes of fish or po- 
tatoes—a gradual change was made 
to a direct-delivery basis. This pro- 
vided for store door delivery by near- 
by egg dealers who provided service 
to the markets three times weekly 
or more, if necessary. This transition 
took three years to complete and is 
in effect today. 

Until about two years ago, we in- 
sisted that the eggs we sold be of 
nearby production. Also, we stipulat- 
ed that they be produced in the same 
state in which they were to be sold. 
However, with the development of 
large egg-producing areas remote 
from our zones of operation, we re- 
laxed this stipulation and now even 
encourage our suppliers to locate for 
us the best quality eggs at the most 
attractive price. To this end, we offer 
our assistance to our egg dealers. 

We have approximately 20 egg sup- 
pliers providing service to our mar- 
kets three and four times weekly. We 
don’t want to deliver our own eggs 
because we feel eggs should be treat- 
ed carefully and differently than oth- 
er products. Since converting to this 
system, we have eliminated our 
breakage problem, reduced the 
chance for odors contaminating the 
eggs from fish, onions, etc., and re- 
duced the average age by at least two 
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In this 16 page booklet your customers and prospects will find a practical 
“short course” on the formula feed business. Give Science and Service im- 
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days of the egg going into the mar- 
kets. 

Our quality control department, 
manned by competent egg inspectors, 
on a full-time basis, with no other 
assigned duties, make frequent in- 
spections at all our egg dealer sta- 
tions, as well as at the market level. 


Marketing Eggs 

What about marketing the eggs? 
There are several possible steps to be 
taken that would be beneficial in this 
area. 

Pre-cartoned eggs from remote 
areas are not working well with us 
and we prefer to purchase only bulk 
cases of eggs. We can control the 
quality much better in this manner. 

Purchasing eggs on a grade-back 
or “yield” program is practically a 
must for us if we want fire quality. 
This system encourages good quality 
practices at the producer level be- 








cause of the incentives of higher 
prices for higher quality and stabil- 
izes the unit cost per dozen even 
when the costs of undergrades vary. 

In areas or circumstances where 
the volume of eggs produced is very 
high and concentrated, a central egg 
washing station is recommended if 
daily pick-ups at farms or daily de- 
liveries are made to the egg station. 

At the same time the eggs are 
washed, they should be oil-treated, if 
possible. 

If the volume of eggs in any one 
area is not large enough to permit or 
support a daily washing of eggs at 
one station, then the eggs should be 
cleaned properly on the farm prompt- 
ly and sprayed immediately. Respon- 
sibility for proper washing of eggs is 
important and must be realized. Bac- 
teria in eggs caused by improper 
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washing or other unsanitary practices 
must be eliminated. 

Selections of breeds of birds must 
take into consideration shell thick- 
ness, albumen strength and shelf life 
as well as high production. Also, me- 
chanical refrigeration must be pro- 
vided on the farms, in egg stations, 
and during all transportation. 

Feeding should be uniform and cus- 
tomed to provide the shade of yolk 
desired by the consumers in the area 
where the eggs are to be sold. Our 
operating area requires a light to 
medium-lemon colored yolk. Shading 
of the yolk can be easily accomplished 
by your feed suppliers. 

Uniformity of quality to the house- 
wife is important. She must not re- 
ceive flattened yolks or thin whites 
one week and firm whites and yolks 
the following week. Delaying of egg 
shipments in the hopes of higher mar- 
ket prices in a day or two is out of 





the question and can result only in 
poor quality. 

Flocks should be rotated to provide 
large sized eggs throughout the en- 
tire year. Birds should be in produc- 
tion 12 to 14 months only. Eggs from 
old birds may appear to have normal 
quality when produced, but they have 
a very short shelf life. Systematic 
flock rotation can provide the vari- 
ous egg sizes throughout the entire 
year. 

As more and more egg stations re- 
vert to automatic egg candling equip- 
ment, it is more important than ever 
that the eggs being fed into these ma- 
chines be of uniformly fine quality; 
for it must be remembered that these 
machines, for the most part, merely 
remove the cracked eggs, blood spots, 
and so on, and tabulate the losses. 
Many grade “B” eggs cannot, or are 
not, removed by the operator. A sat- 
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GRANULAR 


CDP is the only granular defluorinated phosphorus supplement . 
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IOWA WINS NATIONALLY—A team representing Iowa State University, 
Ames, won the $1,000 first place award offered by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., in 
the intercollegiate meat judging contest held recently at the International 
Live Stock Exposition in Chicago. Left to right are Dr. E. A. Kline, Iowa 


coach; team members—Gene 
John Besh, Geiger, Ala.; 


Pitzen, Stacyville; Marvin Walter, Watkins; 
and Warren M. Reynolds, manager of the Pfizer 


agricultural research center, Terre Haute, Ind. The prize money will be used 
to finance meat research at Iowa State University. 





isfactory finished product requires 
that the raw material being fed into 
the machine be at least 90% “A” 
quality. 

In conclusion, all buyers today 
should be, and probably are, interest- 
ed in the integrity of their dealers as 
well as their product. In North Caro- 
lina, you have a golden opportunity 
to become an even larger factor in 





supplying fine quality eggs in the 
northeastern U.S., and I believe that 
you should profit by the errors of 
other egg producing areas. Have an 
outlet for your produce before you 
over-expand your operation. Retain 
and guard your prestige and reputa- 
tion of your products and they will 
secure your market outlets during 
periods of overproduction. 
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EGGSHELL BRAND. 


~ OYSTER SHELL 


EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster Shell outsells any other shell or 
calcium substitute in the Northeast . . . is the preferred prod- 
uct among poultrymen and hens alike. 

Pure, soft, clean and dust-free, it is tops in the field for 
digestibility. And, it goes to work within 6 hours to build 
the finest egg shells known to man or fowl. 

This sales leader is promoted in trade publications and 
backed by merchandising aids that really do the job. 


Follow the Leader! 


EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


a product of 


OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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‘Government Controls 
In Research Areas 


May Slow Progress’ 


W ASHINGTON — “Government 
controls of the chemical, food, and 
agricultural industries should not be 
concerned solely with the elimination 
of all risk but must balance it with 
the gains vital to the nation,” said 
David H. Dawson, a vice president of 
the Du Pont Co. “To eliminate risk 
completely would be to bar progress.” 

Dr. Dawson, a research chemist 
who is now a member of the execu- 
tive committee and of Du Pont’s 
board of directors, spoke in a sym- 
posium on “Science and Food-—Today 
and Tomorrow,” sponsored by the 
Food Protection Committee of the 
National Academy of Sciences-Na- 
tional Research Council. 

“Any consideration of risk without 
simultaneous evaluation of the poten- 
tial benefit is likely to effectively 
prevent progress, or at least ensure 
that it be achieved distressingly slow- 
ly,” Dr. Dawson said. “The problems 
involved in increasing food supplies 
faster than population growth are of 
such magnitude that we need to ac- 
celerate and not hinder solutions.” 

Citing chemical contributions to 
the production, processing, and dis- 
tribution of food, Dr. Dawson said: 
“They give us security against dis- 
astrous crop failures and provide re- 
lief in the farmer’s cost-price squeeze 

. . they give us some assurance that 
our farms and food industry can 
meet the food requirements of future 
generations without hardship. 

“The use of chemicals has been a 
major factor in producing greater 
variety, more safety, greater availa- 
bility, increased attractiveness and 
higher nutritive value in the food 
consumed by the American people.” 

The basic reason for these advance- 
ments, he continued, “is an economic 
system and government climate 
which promised rewards to the in- 
ventor and innovator and allowed him 
a maximum degree of freedom to ex- 
plore the new, with due, but not ex- 
cessive regard for the risks involved, 
both to himself and to the users. 


Fewer Risks Taken 
“The willingness to risk capital has 
been subtly but profoundly influenced 
by the changes in legislation and in 
legislative climate which have devel- 
oped in the past several years. This 
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U-14 plus a full line of bulk feed 
bodies, bulk & sack bodies, bulk 
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Simonsen Feedilizer, a bulk feed 
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@ Any compartment can be unloaded first 
@ Unioads 800 Ibs. per minute 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


QUIMBY, IOWA 


OPTIONAL FEATURES: Reversing mechanism is available 
for truck loading, or pit unloading. 


PHONE 72 





seems to reflect a public—certainly a 
legislative—desire to reduce the risk 
of any harmful effect of any chemical 
additive to foods, and preferably to 
make that risk approach zero. 

“To argue against the reduction of 
risk to the consumer is patently fooi- 
hardy,” he said. “Every advance into 
the unknown has and will involve 
risk, and generally the greater the 
magnitude and rate of the advance, 
the greater the risk.” 

Further progress in chemical con- 
tributions to the food supply will de- 
pend to an important extent on the 
ability of the chemical and food in- 
dustries to support the necessary re- 
search and to take the capital risks 
involved in manufacturing and mar- 
keting the products which research 
has uncovered. The costs and time 
required to establish safety of new 
and established food additives under 
present legislation must inevitably be 
reflected in the price of the product, 
Dr. Dawson explained. 


Brown’s LedBrest 
Names Ira Scanlin 


SPRINGDALE, ARK. — Ira W. 
Scanlin, Jr., has been appointed sales 
and service representative for 
Brown’s LedBrest, 
Inc. The announce- 
ment was made by 
Ray England, sales 
manager for the 
Springdale, Ark., 
firm. 

Mr. Scanlin, an 
experienced poul- 
tryman, is a grad- 
uate of the Uni- 
versity of Maine 
with a BS. degree 
in poultry hus- 
bandry. He was formerly associated 
with Nichols, Inc., for nine years. He 
also served with the U.S. Army. 

He and his family reside in Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 








Ira W. Scanlin, Jr. 


FDA Grants Extension 
In Relabeling Order 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
a time extension in the deadline for 
relabeling antibiotic drugs for use in 
milk-producing animals. The new 
deadline is Feb. 1. 

Originally the deadline was set for 
Dec. 1 on the relabeling which is to 
include a statement that the drug is 
not to be used for such animals or a 
statement that it must be withdrawn 
a certain number of hours before milk 
is taken for human consumption. 
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100,000 REASONS Yt} LULA 


YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 


OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 


.is produced in volume 
12 months a year to keep your costs down 


That’s one reason SOLULAC is your most economical and most dependable 
source of unidentified growth factors. Here’s another . . . leading nutritionists have 
proven that feedlot performance suffers when unidentified growth factors are 
left out of feed.* And, in these days, feed sales are made on a history of good feed- 
lot performance. It’s the wise feed manufacturer who keeps his feed performance 
record good . . . and keeps his costs down . . . by keeping SOLULAC in his 
feed formulas. SOLULAC, a fermentation product from corn, is guaranteed to be 


free flowing in 50 and 100 Ib. bags, or bulk carloads. And it’s always available, 
12 months a year! 


* Additional Information on Request from 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA «+ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Copyright 1960 
= Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7230—Bulk 
Feed Bodies 


The Gaddis Bros. Mfg. Co., Inc., 
has announced advanced design 
changes throughout its 18 different 
models of Pak-Master bulk feed de- 
livery bodies. 

The model PM65 combination bag 
and bulk bodies feature a new field- 
tested auger unloading system for 
volume with “minimum distortion of 
the softest pellets and crum:bles.” The 
design also is used on heavier units 





Spline shafting is 
used in the auger unloading system 
eliminating keyways, keys and bolts. 


for range feeds. 


Heavy duty, flush mounted, full open- 
ing doors swing around to side of 
body for ease in loading sack feeds. 


Tongue and grooved hardwood floor- 
ing is being used to prevent the floor 


from warping and operator accidents. 

Adjustable slip clutch in drive line 
of this unit protects auger flighting, 
shafting and overload. For additional 
information, check No. 7230 on the 


coupon and mail. 


No. 7234—Bench 
Scales 


Heavy duty platform-type bench 
scales for general purpose industrial 


No. 7230—Bulk Feed Bodies 
} No. 7231—Cattle Oller 


[) Ne. 7232—Double Agitator 
Mixers 





CLIP OUT 


NEW SERVICE - 





WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


, weighing are discussed in a new bul- 
| letin offered by the Exact Weight 
Seale Co. 


Scales in any of four capacities are 
available—50 Ib. with 1 oz. gradua- 
tions, 100 lb. with 2 oz. graduations, 
200 Ib. with 4 oz. graduations and 
300 Ib. with 8 oz. graduations. The 
dust-tight, no-glare dial chart has a 
15 in. reading line diameter and large 
black figures for quick accurate read- 
ing. 

Type 9600 scales are designed with 
a minimum of moving parts for accur- 
ate, maintenance-free operation. 
Standard equipment includes over- 
load and bumper springs to guard 
against excessive shock, an adjust- 
able screw located on dial housing 
and durable baked enamel finish on 
all external surfaces. 

Special rolling stands are available 
for mounting scales for portable op- 
eration. Height from floor to top of 
weighing platform can be adjusted 
from 25 in. to 31 in. in 1 in. incre- 
ments. A quick tare device, allowing 
25% of dial capacity to be tared off, 
is also available. For additional in- 
formation, check No. 7234 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7231—Cattle 

* 

Oiler 

A new cattle oiler, developed by 
the manufacturer of Curry-Trol, has 
been added to the line of cattle oilers 
produced by Piel Mfg. Co., Inc. 

The new Curry-Flex combines the 
proven performance of Curry-Trol in- 
secticide distributors and a new 
elastic-action upright standard. 
Twenty-five cast iron insecticide dis- 
tributors are stabilized on a one-piece 
cable. Every movement of cattle 
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against the insecticide distributors 
curries the animal, and applies in- 
secticide, the company claims. 

Elastic action of the upright stand- 
ard allows the cable to wrap around 
the side of the animal’s body. It 
reaches all parts of the body, reports 
the company. 

Each insecticide distributor is de- 
signed as a reservoir with dams and 
gates that “bottle-up” insecticide and 
release it only when cattle scratch 
against the double action distributors. 
Oil flow is metered. For additional 
information, check No. 7231 on the 


coupon and mail. 


No. 7232—Double 
Agitator Mixers 


The availability of < new bulletin 
on continuovs douh'c agitator mixers 
is announced by Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc. 

Mixing is done on a continuous 
basis with provision for regulating 
the speed of travel through the ma- 
chine for capacity control, and for 
intensity and thoroughness of mixing. 
Various types of agitators are avail- 
able for gentle handling of materials, 
or for severe beating, cutting and 
folding in, impregnating, compound- 
ing and other actions. 

The bulletin describes design de- 
tails and gives specifications on 11 
different sizes. For a copy of this 
bulletin, check No. 7232 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7235—1Ingredient 
Analysis Table 


A newly revised edition for 1961 
of its feed ingredient analysis table 
—providing nutritive values for 72 
common feed ingredients—has been 
published by Nopco Chemical Co. 

All values listed in the table are 
continually re-examined and revised 
annually to conform to the most re- 
cent analytical data available from 
nutritional investigators. The values 
are given as conservative estimates 
to provide a margin of safety in the 
calculation of feed formulas. 

The 1961 table lists protein, fat, 
fiber and mineral values, as well as 
vitamins, amino acids and metabo- 
lizable and productive energy values 
for poultry rations. 

The 16% x 20-in., two-color wall 
chart provides a reference guide for 
quickly computing a mill’s feed form- 
ulas. For additional information, 
check No. 7235 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7233—Impact 
Mill 


The Sturtevant Pulver-Mill, an im- 
pact mill with integral air classifier, 








introduced as a 5, 000-1b, nn unit 


in May, 1959, is now available for 
small-quantity grinding of soft and 
medium-hard materials, it has been 


. announced by officials of Sturtevant 


Mill Co. 

The smaller, up-to-15-cwt.-an-hour 
impact mill offers patented double- 
impactor grinding; deflector wall con- 
struction to “bounce” partially-ground 
material back into the grinding zone 
while further speeding the pulveriza- 
tion process; and adjustable air class- 
ification, thus allowing precise end- 
product selection, the company re- 
ports. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7233 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


No. 7197—New package size, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7198— Hopper scale bulletin, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7199—Molasses in silage de- 
scribed, Pacific Molasses Co. 

No. 7200— Hog feeding system, 
Brower Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7201—Poultry vaccine catalog, 
Associated Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7202-— Egg cleaning machine, 
National Ideal Co. 

No. 7203—Drive unit, The Lima 
Electric *fotor Co. 

No. 7204—Mixer bulletin, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7205—Range block press, A. E. 
Johnson & Sons 

No. 7206—Sewing head, Union Spe- 
cial Machine Co. 

No. 7207 — Poultry medications, 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories 

No. 7208—Bird repellent, Seedburo 
Equipment Co. 

No. 7209— No-Spill Device, 
Frank G. Hough Co. 

No. 7210— Combination bag, Ray- 
mond Bag Corp. 

No. 7211—Grain roller mill, Ros- 
kamp Huller Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7212—Dog food flavor, Flavor 
Corporation of America. 

No. 7218— Mineral mixes, Corn 
King Co. 

No. 7214—Bulk truck, Productive 
Acres Mfg. Co. 

No. 7215—Turkey disease bulletin, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7216— Bag closure tape, The 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

No. 7217—Enclosed vibrating con- 
veyor, The Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7218—Poultry breeding bulle- 
tin, Indiana Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Assn. 

No. 7219—Pox vaccine bulletin, The 
American Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7220—Rodenticide, Ferret Lab- 
oratories. 

No. 7221—Bulk pneumatic trailer, 
Heil Co. 

No. 7222—Dry form of antioxidant, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

No. 7223 — Safety training course, 
National Safety Council. 

No. 7224 — Automatic conveyor 
scale, Ramsey Engineering Co. 

No. 7225—Mobile milling training, 
Seco, Inc. 

No. 7226—Rotary feeder, Fuller Co. 

No. 7227—Attrition mills, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7228—New equipment leasing 
plan, Nationwide Leasing Co. 

No. 7220—New mixer, The J. H. 
Day Co. 


The 





Youths, Angus Sweep 
Bourbon Beef Show 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Boys and girls 
from Kentucky and South Carolina 
showing Angus steers swept three 
out of four of the top awards at the 
recent 15th annual Bourbon Beef 
Show in Louisville. 

“S. & D. Cookie,” a 1,070 Ib. Angus 
owned and shown by Shirley and 
Doris Brown, Greer, S.C., took the 
grand champion awards and the 
$1,000 prize. Pressing close was a 
975 Ib. Angus owned and shown by 
12-year-old Mark Wiseman, Clark 
County 4-H Club, Winchester, Ky. 
The Wiseman calf made reserve 
grand champion for a $500 premium. 

Bill Clemens, Peosta, Iowa, led 
three blacks to the grand champion 
group of three (in 1959 he had the 
grand champion single), but right 
behind him was a trio from the Clark 
County (Ky.) 4-H Club who took the 
reserve grand champion group of 
three. The show offered $18,000 in 
over 500 prizes. 

In carload competition Angus also 
predominated. Ralph Danner, Musca- 
tine, Iowa, showed a load averaging 
1,064 Ib. to repeat his $1,000 grand 
champion carload win of 1959. Right 
behind with another top load of 
blacks (average 1,059 Ib.) was 
Dwight Smoker, Wanatah, Ind., who 
made his fourth in a row reserve 
grand champion carload and a $500 
prize. 

Angus also scored in the Kentucky 
youth division carloads as 15 Clark 
County 4-H doddies won the $600 
grand champion youth carload prize 
and the Oldham County 4-H Club had 
reserve champion youth carload with 
15 other Angus to garner $150. 

A new feature of this year’s show 
was a carcass class which proved very 
surprising when the steer who placed 
first on foot turned up at bottom of 
the class in the final carcass placing. 
An Angus from Annewood Farms, 
Goshen, Ky., won the first place car- 
cass award after taking second place 
in the on foot showing. 

All cattle in the show are fattened 
on balanced rations containing distill- 
ers dried grains or solubles which 
makes them eligible to show and sell 
as Bourbon Beef. Almost half a mil- 
lion pounds of Bourbon Beef were 
sold in the sale at an average of 
$26.35 cwt. 
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FFA BOYS WIN TRIP 

WALTHAM, MASS. — Twenty-five 
Future Farmers of America mem- 
bers, accompanied by two instructors 
from high schools in Vermont, were 
winners recently of an award-trip 
sponsored by H. P. Hood & Sons 
and Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. The award 
is based on student contribution to 
the local FFA Chapter and schol- 
astic standing. The three-day tour 
to points around Boston, Mass., in- 
cluded visits to various facilities of 
the Wirthmore and Hood companies, 
as well as an inspection of the new 
loose-housing project at the War- 
ren Chadwick poultry farm in Box- 
ford, Mass. 


AT HOUSING TIME 
IT’S EASY TO SEE 
WHY PETERSON MALES 
ARE GAINING FAST! 











breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 

















WESTERN FED BEEF 
MOVING EAST 


LOS ANGELES—Western fed beef 
will be making an appearance in east- 
ern restaurants in the near future, 
says George N. Tucker, manager-sec- 
retary of the California Cattle Feed- 
ers Assn. 

Several large shipments of fed cat- 
tle have been sent east during the 
past few weeks, to take advantage 
of slightly higher prices, reports Mr. 
Tucker. Kern County Land Co, at 
Bakersfield shipped 2,000 choice 
steers to a Denver packing house two 
weeks ago. Other shipments have 
been made from Imperial Valley feed- 
ers to Texas packers. Most of this 
beef will wind up in eastern hotels 
and restaurants. 

Mr. Tucker points out that the 
CCFA has been carrying on an edu- 
cational campaign for several years 
to convince western restaurateurs 
that California fed beef is equal or 
superior to eastern corn fed beef. 

Tests carried out at the Davis cam- 
pus of the University of California 
proved conclusively that there is no 
difference in quality or “taste ap- 
peal” between the western grain fed 
and eastern corn fed beef. 

The campaign to introduce western 
grain fed beef into California restaur- 
ants has been carried out largely 
through trade magazine advertising 
and personal contact. According to 
Mr. Tucker, many California restaur- 
ants now feature western fed beef. 





National Food’s Sales 
Post to Ed. Smith 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—Appointment of 
Ed. L. Smith, Mankato, Minn., as 
area sales representative for Nation- 

oes al Food Co., was 

io announced by My- 

lan Ross, general 

manager, Fond du 

Lac, Wis., manu- 

facturer of animal 
feeds. 

Mr. Smith will 
work with Nation- 
al No- Milk Calf 
Food distributors 
and dealers in 
Minnesota and 
neighboring states. 
He has had broad sales experience in 
the animal feed business through his 
former affiliations with the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. and Mankato 
Mills. 

The National Food Co. which, this 
year, is celebrating its 75th anni- 
versary, manufactures a wide line of 
animal specialty feeds. Mr. Smith’s 
appointment, Mr. Ross stated, “is an- 
other forward step in National Food’s 
plan for market expansion.” 


USDA Denies Services 
To Wholesale Firm 


WASHINGTON — Inspection and 
grading services provided under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 


Ed L. Smith 





| have been denied to two Philadelphia, 


Pa., wholesalers for a period of three 
years, dating from Dec. 2, the US. 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

USDA officials said the service was 
being withdrawn from Henry Blum, 
owner of Fairview Foods & Poultry 
Co., and Joseph Zausmer, manager, 
on charges of “willful misrepresenta- 
tions and engaging in deceptive acts 
in connection with making applica- 
tion for inspection service.” 

Mr. Blum and Mr. Zausmer re- 
portedly admitted the charges and 
waived hearing. 

USDA charged that they applied 
for export certificates on uninspected 
poultry products to which they had 
affixed improperly - obtained labels 
bearing the poultry inspection symbol. 
This was reported by USDA to have 
happened on two occasions—March 
18 and March 21, 1960. 
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rona CONTINUOUS FLOW 
OF THE WORLD'S BEST 


FEEDING 








WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


af the Plus Factors 
GUARANTEED YEARLY SUPPLY—AS NEEDED 


a Broke 3 


R. S. WILSON CO 


1206 MAPLE AVE.® LOS ANGELES 'S ALIF 








CtALVEF LS 
NOR-VELL DEPENDABLE 
MILL SUPPLIES 


Save Repair Time 
and Money 


Wool Plush 

Balata Lining 

Cloth Cleaners 

Silk and Wire Clothing 
Sieve Backwire 
Special Nails & Tacks 
Stockings 


Harry Hustler Gives 
Same Day Service— 
Just phone or write. 


Bearings 
Roll Brush Holders 
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MARKET FOR 
“ROUGHAGE-BUSTING”’ 
SUPPLEMENTS IS BIG 
AND STILL GROWING! 


How to capitalize on it? By offering to corn silage feeders 
a supplement that contains Aureomycin...the additive that 
shows its greatest response in high roughage rations. 








Feed manufacturers 
have watched with in- 
creasing interest the 
tremendous swing to 
silage feeding in Corn 
Belt and Northern 

Plains states in recent years. 
Estimates of feeder animals now 
on silage run as high as 15 million 
yearly. And the silage feeders are the 
big ones —they feed out 3 times as 
many cattle per farm as non-silage 

feeders. 

Market invites you 
This is a made-to-order market for feed 
manufacturers. Silage feeders are good 
$ supplement customers .. . they’ve 
learned that special “roughage-bust- 
ing” supplements are markedly superi- 
or to straight oil meals. Since these 
feeders often use 242 to 3% pounds of 





supplement per head per day, sales op- 
portunities are enormous. 

Reach market with one feed 
Usually, only one formulation is re- 
quired to meet the needs of corn or 
sorghum silage feeding. Your mixing 
job is simpler. Your selling job is eas- 
ier. And it’s still easier when your sup- 
plement contains the wide-spectrum 
antibiotic, AUREOMYCIN®. 

What Aureomycin provides 
Your “roughage-busting” supplement 
for silage feeding gives all these extra 
values when it contains AUREOMYCIN : 

1, All types of beef rations are bet- 
ter with AUREOMYCIN, But, percentage- 
wise, the greatest response — in extra 
gains, improved feed efficiency and low- 
ered cost — is in high roughage rations. 
See chart at right. 

2. AUREOMYCIN not only promotes 


growth and saves feed but also im- 
proves health — helps prevent shipping 
fever, bacterial diarrhea (scours), foot 
rot, liver abscesses, rhinotracheitis and 
subclinical diseases. 

3. AUREOMYCIN is the one additive 
beneficial in all stages of production — 
wintering cows, calves and yearlings; 
growing and fattening animals. 

4, AUREOMYCIN is ideally suited to 
the long-term feeding done on silage. It 
keeps cattle healthy and on feed through 
adverse weather and other stresses. 

If you wish more facts on the silage 
market and on AUREOMYCIN in supple- 
ments, get in touch with your Cyanamid 
representative. American Cyanamid 
Company, Agricultural Division, New 
York 20, N. Y. (AUREOMYCIN is Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company's trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 
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PROOF OF ECONOMY OF FEEDING AUREOMYCIN IN A CORN SILAGE RATION 


This recent lowa Experiment Station trial is typical of many showing the benefits 
of feeding auREOMyCIN. These benefits are over and above those of stilbestrol, 
since both rations contained stilbestrol. 


AUREOMYCIN 


No. of animals 14 
No. days on exp., av. 98 
Av. initial wt., Ibs. 535 
Av. final wt., Ibs. 729 
Av. daily gains, Ibs. 1.99 
Feed per 100 Ibs. gain, Ibs. 413 
Feed cost per 100 Ibs. gain $12.30 


Average daily ration for both groups was, in pounds: corn silage 24.5, 


ground ear corn 3, alfalfa hay 3, supplement and minerals 1.1, total 31.6. AU REOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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Wisconsin Scientists 
Study Absorption of 
Antibiotics by Milk 
COMPARE sisute cumbaried at tag Uoiemte of 


w sd Wisconsin show that antibiotics will 
Are You ; SNOW FLAKE normally show up in milk just a few 
‘ hours after a cow has been treated. 
a with any other Researchers say this is true whether 
. outs . YSTER 
Discriminating | OYSTER SHELL 












the drug is injected into the muscles, 
through the veins or squirted into the 
udder. 

Here’s what Drs. H. G. Blobel and 
Cc. W. Burch, department of veterin- 
ary medicine, found in the experi- 
ments: 

Procaine penicillin G crystalline, 
one of the most commonly used peni- 
cillin preparations, showed up in milk 
in a shorter time when it was carried 
in a water suspension than when it 
was carried in oil. None was detected 
PECL AGMLE | secsa ineccon ot 30 to, 6.000 
P.O BOK 184 + = HOUSTON, TEXAS units for each pound of body weight. 
But the same dose of penicillin sus- 








FULLER 
material-level 
indicators 
for bins 
and silos 


For General Purpose and Hazardous Dust Locations 


The Fuller Material-Level Indicator is a reliable high-level / 
low-level indicator that provides automatic control when a de- 
sired maximum or minimum level of material is reached. 

The Material-Level Indicator automatically shows the level 
of pulverized, fine, crushed and granular materials—in a bin or 
silo—and readily ‘‘takes command” of such equipment as 
feeders, valves, elevators, and conveyors by starting or stop- 
ping equipment drive motors when a predetermined material 
level is reached. 

Engineered and built for sustained operation over long 
periods of time, the sturdy Material-Level Indicator always 
registers true indication, regardless of momentary surges of bin 
material or the settling action of aerated, pulverized material. 


Fulier Material-Level Indicator’s Operation 


A sensing paddle, located at the desired material level, is con- 
stantly rotated by a shaded pole induction motor located in 
the casing outside the bin or container. The motor and its 
reduction gears are mounted on an extension of the paddle 
shaft. Whenever material restrains the paddle from turning, 
the motor and its mounting revolve about the drive shaft, 
actuating two switches mounted on the base of the indicator. 

When material falls away from the paddle, an adjustable 
tension spring returns the motor and its frame to the initial 
position, releasing the switches and causing the motor to turn 
the paddle again. 

For high-level indication or control, the motor runs continu- 
ously until paddle rotation is impeded by the rising level of 
material. 

For low-level indication or control, the paddle is restrained 
by the material and in turn restrains switches until the material 
falls below the paddle. When this happens, an adjustable 
tension spring returns the motor assembly to the starting 


position, releasing the switches and again starting paddle 
rotation. 
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Special adaptations for 
special applications are 
available. For full de- 
tails write for Bulletin 
I-5-C. 


Model SG-4 is designed for general purpose applications; 
SG-4 is UL approved for hazardous dust locations, Class I, 
Group D and Class II, Groups E, F, G, 


FULLER COMPANY 
178 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


Fuller 
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pended in sesame oil persisted up to 
132 hours. 

Veterinarians usually give about 
3,000 units of this drug. Low produc- 
ing cows retained the penicillin longer 
than the high producers. 

When each quarter of the udder 
was infused with 100,000 to 300,000 
units of penicillin G crystalline in a 
water and oil emulsion, the residues 
were detected up to 132 hours later. 
Penicillin often travelled from treat- 
ed to untreated quarters, largely 
through the blood stream. 

Oxytetracycline residues showed up 
in the milk for only 24 hours when 
2 to 4 mg. per pound of body weight 
were given intravenously. The drug 
persisted as much as 72 hours when 
larger doses were infused into the 
udder. 

Dihydrostreptomycin was gone 
from the milk within 48 hours, even 
when up to 1 gm. per 50 lb. of cow’s 
body weight was given intramuscu- 
larly. : 

Crystalline chlortetracycline, given 
intravenously at the rate of 4 mg. 
per pound of body weight, persisted 
up to 48 hours after treatment. 

All of these drugs are presently 
used by veterinarians and farmers. 
Some of the above findings, say the 
researchers, plus investigations in 
other states, will be used to prepare 
more specific recommendations on 
antibiotic use. The Food and Drug 
Administration to date has called for 
discarding milk for at least 72 hours 
after using most antibiotic prepara- 
tions. 


Cow Feeding Time 
Cut 80%: Vermont 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Agricultural 
engineers attending the winter meet- 
ing of the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers here, were told 
how to feed a herd of dairy cows in 
80% less time than by conventional 
hand feeding methods. 

The report was given by E. C. 
Schneider, professor of agricultural 
engineering and Dr. E. L. Arnold, 
associate professor of agricultural 
engineering, University of Vermont. 

Under the system developed at the 
University of Vermont, a conveyor 
delivers hay and silage to the manger. 
Silage is first delivered to a weighing 
hopper which weighs out the correct 
amount per animal. Hay is pitched 
down at a uniform rate and a 
mechanism signals the system opera- 
tor when sufficient hay is on the 
conveyor. 

An electric fence cow trainer is 
lowered automatically in front of the 
cows when the conveyor is running 
to prevent the animals from eating 
portions of forage not intended for 
them. Finally, the conveyor sweeps 
uneaten forage from the manger into 
a collection pit for disposal. 

Research work also is developing 
automated machinery to feed pre- 
determined amounts of baled hay and 
ground dairy concentrates. This 
equipment allows exact amounts of 
hay and grain to be fed without hand 
labor. 


unless 
yo U are entirely 


satisfied with the bird you 
are now housing—and with 
the price you have to pay 
for it, tell your hatcheryman 
you want to try a flock of 
Mount Hope Queens right 
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Your name goes on the outside 





Sell A Complete Line of One-Brand Dairy Feeds. Your name on 
this label can help build sales volume with a One-Brand Dairy- 
Feed Program. 


Sustained dairy-feed sales should start with a Calf Milk Replacer 
bearing your name on the label. With heifers off to a fast, healthy 
start you can promote the sale of other products in your One-Brand 
Dairy-Feed Program to keep them healthy and profitably produc- 
tive throughout the lactation period. 


Why not take advantage of over a century of Borden’s experience 
in the dairy industry. Let us provide you with a top-quality Calf 
Milk Replacer to start or add to your One-Brand line. High-Fat 
CMR, a standardized substitute for cow's milk, is packed in attrac- 
tive 25- or 50-pound bags or 25-pound pails. Easy to mix, each 
pound of CMR contains 10,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin A, 2,000 
units U.S.P. of vitamin D, and 25 mg. of chlortetracycline. The 


CMR formula is also fortified with 10% choice white grease to 
help produce faster gains and healthier calves. The addition of 
laboratory-made trace mineral mixes assures maximum nutrition 
and optimum suspension characteristics. 


Contact us today. Find out how the new, High-Fat Calf Milk 
Replacer — and our flexible packaging program—can help you 


develop a complete, One-Brand Dairy-Feed Program for increased 
sales and profits. 


orden’s feed supplements division 
350 Madison Avenue « New York 17, N. Y. 
Better products through Borden research 
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ECONOMY Ailnico Vertical 
Ear Corn Permanent Magnetic Mixers 
Crusher Feeders Separators 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 Tenth Avenue S. E. Dept. M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
















Committee Suggests 
Study of Forage Crops, 
Soybean Processing 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s forage, feed 
and seed research and marketing 
committee has urged continued stu- 
dies to develop improved feeds and 
growth promoting feed supplements 
from forage crops. Development of 
methods for processing whole soy- 
beans for use in feeds also was rec- 
ommended. 

The committee, in a recent meeting, 
also reported that varieties of al- 
falfa resistant to the destructive al- 
falfa weevil are badly needed, and 
urged intensified research to develop 
these new varieties. 

The alfalfa weevil has long been a 
serious pest in western growing areas, 
and has also become a major pest in 













Boost 











income: 


Minnesota 
Linseed Meal 

earns more for 
livestock raisers when 
they market ran 


TEARS 
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Palatable, slightly laxative Minnesota Linseed Meal conditions—puts a 
bloom on stock—and helps livestock raisers get top prices when they sell. 


The high protein value of Minnesota Linseed Meal is an important feed 
supplement. It means healthier stock and extra pounds—more income at 
the market. Sell it straight—by the bag—or mix it with your own brand 
of ration. Available in meal, pellet or grit form. 





Suggest Minnesota brand to your feed customers and you'll do them more 
than a favor. You can help boost their income. And, their gain is your gain! 





There’s q QUALITY DIFFERENCE! 

















Minnesota 
LINSEED OIL CO. 


Minneapolis 21, Minnesota 
SUnset 8-9011 


























eastern areas during the past nine 
years. 

Committee members pointed to the 
need for continued stress on basic 
research. They expressed the view 
that these fundamental studies should 
be a primary concern of USDA re- 
search units. 

Accelerated basic research on the 
chemical composition and physical 
properties of forages was also ad- 
vised by the group. It was suggested 
that special emphasis be put on 
studies of components that (1) cause 
increased growth rates in livestock 
and poultry; (2) stimulate milk pro- 
duction; (3) prevent diseases; (4) in- 
hibit growth; (5) cause excessive sali- 
vation, and (6) inhibit responses in- 
duced by other forage components. 

Established under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946, the com- 
mittee is made up of national author- 
ities on forage, feed and seed. 


South Dakota Reports 
On Heat Pump Tests 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—A mechanical 
heat pump system kept temperature 
and relative humidity in a caged lay- 
er poultry house at very near design 
levels in a study at South Dakota 
State College. 

Donald D. Hamann, agricultural 
engineering instructor at the college, 
reported results of the test at the 
winter meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers in 
Memphis. 

During extremely warm outside 
weather, inside house temperatures 
rose somewhat above design condi- 
tions of 70°F., Mr. Hamann reported. 
This was not considered serious since 
the higher temperature was of short 
duration. 

Relative humidity was uniform over 
all seasons averaging between 60 and 
70%. Researchers found that ventila- 
tion rates up to 2 cu. ft. per minute 
per hen were required to prevent 
ammonia odor from exceeding com- 
fortable levels for humans working 
in the house. 

Cleaning the recirculated air from 
the poultry house before passing it 
through the cooling or heating coils 
proved to be the main obstacle to 
trouble-free operation. Conventional, 
permanent type filters became 
clogged with dust in a short time. 

The heat pump unit performed sat- 
isfactorily, having an average coef- 
ficient of performance of 1.7 for cool- 
ing and 2.8 for heating. Power con- 
sumption for the system was very 
dependent on outside temperatures 
with minimum consumption occurring 
when outside temperatures averaged 
about 30°F. 














SNOW WHITE 


OYSTER SHELL 
@ Steady Profits 
@ Highest Quality 





@ Best Service 


White Shell 


CORPORATION 
Jacksonviile, Florida 
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When you see worms...It$ 
to O a T ea! That purged worm you find has already gotten even with 


you. She’s been slowly inching her way through your 

hog’s gut for the past two months... growing to egg- 

; laying maturity on your feed all the while. You got her, 

“Hygromycin...acts partly all right... but not before she got part of your profit. 

Worse yet: the millions of invisible worm eggs she laid 

are all around you...just waiting to trim off part of the 
the parasites...an ideal profit from your next bunch of pigs! 


by blocking reproduction of 


way to stop the worms before Other products just interrupt the problem. Only 
Hygromix controls it. Hygromix is the only worm control 
method that stops worms from laying new eggs, kills 
three kinds of worms...day after day after day. 


SS) 


they do the damage.” 


PRESS RELEASE— UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN, DECEMBER 16, 1957 


EVAINGO 


Makers of STILBOSOL® (diethylstilbestrol premix) + Streptomycin Sulfate + Vitamin Biz * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY « A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY >; INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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To all our 


JOBBERS 
DEALERS 


and 


FRIENDS 
In the Industry 





We extend sincerest 
wishes for a Happy 
Holiday Season 







ao 


~~ 


Your continued loyal 






support of our many 






products over the 






years has been very 






gratifying and we 







wish everyone 






A MOST 
PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR 


RYDE & CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. 
Chicago 9%, Illinois 
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“ONE MAN — 
ONE POWER 
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(GAS OR DIESEL) 





Write For Details 
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IOWA 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 


SAVE ONE | 
EXTRA BIRD. 


Out of every flock and 
You've paid for the extra 
Protection you get with 


VIPOL 
717 


LaSota Strain 


NEWCASTLE VACCINE 
isn’t it worth it? 
VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES 
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How can partners extend their 
trade territory to achieve annual feed 
volume large enough to use fully the 
executive ability of two men? 

The answer in the case of Don 
Casselberry and Wilbur Nicol, Carroll 
Feed Service, Inc., Mt. Carroll, IIL, 
proved to be the establishment of a 
second custom mill at Shannon, 17 
miles from Mt. Carroll, Tl. 

By making this move, the partners 
say, they are getting more business 
out of a larger territory than if they 
had merely extended their outside 
selling operations from the Mt. Car- 
roll mill. By having a custom mill at 
Shannon, they are better able to serve 
feeders in that area, and thus get 
more business than they would under 
an expanded outside selling arrange- 
ment. 

“By having two 
| close to each other,” says Mr. Cassel- 
| berry, manager of the Mt. Carroll 
| mill, “we are able to buy in bigger 
lots, and shift personnel and trucks 
when we need to. The two mills make 
it easier for us to meet competition. 
| And we can apply the lessons we 
| learn in one mill to the other and vice 
| versa.” 
| Mr. 
| in Mt. Carroll in 1954 and became a 
Kent dealer. A year later, he brought 


mills relatively 





Nicol opened the custom mill 


Mr. Casselberry into the business as 

a partner. In 1956 the Shannon cus- 

| tom mill was opened. Both mills are 
doing very well at present. 

Feed Needs Differ 

an is Ss how different feed- 

can be in territories so 

| rope as Mt Carroll and Shannon,” 

| says Mr. Casselberry. “In Shannon, 

| most of our feed sales go to hog and 


A BUSY FIRM—Don Casselberry is 


pictured drawing off grain from 
wooden bin for mixing. 





CARROLL FEED SERVICE—Photo shows custom feed mill and farm 
store at the Carroll Feed Service on outskirts of Mt. Carroll, Il. 
in 1954, this business was combined with another mill at Shannon, 
Partners are Don Casselberry and Wilbur Nicol. 


Additional Mill Helps Partners 
Extend Sales Territory Profitably 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 













supply 
Established 
Til, in 1956, 


poultry feeders. Shannon beats us on 
grinding and mixing volume during 
the summer. At. Mt. Carroll, we beat 
Shannon on grind and mix volume in 
winter because, in addition to a thriv- 
ing hog volume, we also have a large 
dairy feed volume. Thus, ‘the two mills 
are able to get the business of most 
farmers in this combined area.” 

Mr. Casselberry reports that at 
Mt. Carroll about 80% of his grind 
and mix volume is for hog feeders. 
The firm uses a Dodgen, 5 ton capac- 
ity V-bottom bulk truck and a Pam- 
co equipped truck to make farm 
feed deliveries. Both trucks shuttle 
back and forth between Mt. Carroll 
and Shannon as needed seasonally. 

The partners do an excellent busi- 
ness on pig starter which they make 
up at their mills. The formula is: 

800 Ib. rolled oats 

700 Ib. cracked corn 

400 Ib. Kent pig supplement 
100 lb. Kent super 400 


Each mill has Roskamp oat rolling 
and hulling equipment. The Shannon 
mill has two Roskamp rollers and can 
roll 1,500 bu. per day at capacity. 
Shannon also has two 3-ton Kelly 
Duplex mixers and a 75 hp. Jacobson 
hammermill. Mt. Carroll has a 75 hp 
Jacobson hammermill and a 2-ton 
Kelly Duplex mixer, a Kelly hoist, 
two Universal elevator legs and a Zip 
corn sheller. 

“We charge 15¢ cwt. for grinding 
fine,” says Mr. Casselberry, “and 13¢ 


ewt. for coarse grinding. There is no 
mixing charge if the customer buys 
concentrate from us.” 

From both locations, a lot of cat- 
















tle feeders are served. Cattle concen- 
trate is a big seller. The largest herd 
served has 250 steers. Cattle feed 
customers who buy concentrates in 
large amounts receive discounts rang- 
ing from $3 per ton and up. Mr. Cas- 
selberry states that most cattle con- 
centrate sales are in pellet form from 
both mills. 


Advertising Feature 

“One advertising feature we use is 
to give Kent jackets and caps to vol- 
ume feeders,” says Mr. Casselberry. 
“And feeders like them. The jackets 
are bright and snappy and make quite 
an impression.” 

In addition, the partners do some 
newspaper and direct mail advertis- 
ing in the area. Most newspaper copy 
goes into local weeklies with a proved 
rural readership. 


Credit System 


To date, the firm has its collection 
policies working very efficiently, with 
few delinquent accounts. If a custom- 
er pays his feed bill by the 10th of 
the month following purchase, he gets 
a 1% discount. 'The man who does 
not pay his bill by the 10th of the 
month is charged 1% per month in- 
terest until it is paid. 

“A number of feeders like to get 
that 1% cash discount,” says Mr. 
Casselberry. “It helps to hurry up 
payments and reduces delinquent ac- 
counts.” 

The two partners operate with two 
men at each mill in addition to them- 
selves, but occasionally they hire part 
time help when rush work develops. 
Neither plant operates on a grain 
bank plan, and quite a few farmers 
bring their grist to be ground, rather 
than have the feed firm call for the 
grain. 

During the past year, the partners 
established a bulk feeding storage de- 
pot at Shannon. It includes three 
Butler steel tanks, each holding 22 
tons. One tank holds cattle feed, an- 
other cattle feed with stilbestrol, and 
the third holds hog fattener. With 
such storage facilities, the firm is 


(Turn to TERRITORY, page 56) 





FARM SUPPLY BUSINESS — Don 
Casselberry, right, partner and man- 
ager of the Mt. Carroll plant, is pic- 


tured with customer in the firm’s 
farm supply store which brings in 
extra business and added profit. 






DISPLAY ADVERTISING—Bulletin board at the Mt. Carroll mill is used to 
advertise Kent feeding records. Featured many times are pictures of custom- 
ers’ feeding projects which depend on Kent feeds. 
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1 Our men know 
| ALFALFA! 


Years of experience have made them as expert at judging grades 
of alfalfa as coffee tasters are at distinguishing various blends 
of coffee. 


Wher our men buy alfalfa for MERRY MIXER dehydrated 
alfalfa greenules it has to be top quality — or no sale! 


We start with the best and, through perfect timing and blending, 
deliver a product for your feedstuff with maximum quantities of 
Vitamin A and trace minerals. 


Specify MERRY MIXER dehy alfalfa greenules on your next 
order — the name best known in the industry for QUALITY, 
UNIFORMITY and SERVICE. 


MERRY-MIXER 


DEHY ALFALFA GREENULES 


General Offices: Fremont, Nebr. 
BLENDING PLANTS AT: 


FREMONT, NEBR. . NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR. : GUNTERSVILLE, ALA. 
Phone: Park 1-7000 Phone: Justice 2-3156 
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MELOS 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN 


Division of F. H. Peavey & Company 
P.O. Box 157, Buffalo 5, N. ¥., Phone TL 3-6907, Teletype BU 550 


SHIPPERS CARLOAD LOTS—CHOICE WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT 


BUFFALO — DULUTH — MINNEAPOLIS 


New York Minnesota Minnesota 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
















MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 














PACAL .f22@<:22.. 


SUPER STRENGTH « LONGER LIFE+ LESS WEIGHT 





New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of 
350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural strength 
make it economical material for almost any milling application is 
equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. 

Order Pacal Hammermill Hammers. There is one designed to meet 
your specific job requirements. 


(Ay PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
Telephone: Midway 6-9456 








Report of Technical 
Projects Committee on. . . 


VITAMIN E 
Standards, Methods of Analysis 


By Dr. L. D. Matterson 
and Martha Wilcox Dicks 
University of Connecticut 


The 1959 report of the Technical 
Projects Subcommittee on “A Pro- 
posed ANRC Reference Standard and 
Comparative Studies With Other Es- 
ters” included a comprehensive re- 
view of the literature on the struc- 
ture, synthesis, chemical analysis and 
bioassay of tocopherol along with a 
report emphasizing the importance of 
eliminating natural occurring sub- 
stances which interfere with the 
quantitative determination of toco- 
pherol in animal tissue. 


With this work as background, our 
efforts for the past year have been 
directed at proving the reliability of 
a shortened chick bioassay based on 
the work of Ames and Harris (1956) 
and Pudelkiewicz et al. (1960) and a 
modification of the Bro-Rasmussen- 
Hjarde (1957) chromatography meth- 
od for tocopherol analysis. Table 1 is 
a comparison of relative values ob- 
tained by the long bioassay procedure 
and the shorter three-day supplemen- 
tation procedure. All figures in the 
table fall within the confidence limits 
of their counterpart. However, we 
would like to see a little closer agree- 
ment. 

The data obtained on the two-week 
supplementation were obtained over 
a period of two years and represent 
seven replicates, five of them repli- 
cates in time, all with the same sam- 
ples of tocopherol, while the data on 
the three-day supplementation were 
obtained on four experiments using 
different samples of tocopherol. This 
point raises a question which we feel 
needs some additional study. 

Table 2 is a comparison of relative 
values of different forms of tocopher- 
ol obtained by two methods of anal- 
ysis: (1) The Standard Molecular 
Distillation - Florex Chromatography 
Procedure, which has been used by 





TABLE 1. A Comparison of the Long 
and Shortened Bioassay for Tocopherols 
Bioassay for A-Tocopnerols 


(Equimolar Basis) Relative Values 








Three-day 





Two-week Supplementation 
1.00 di,a-tocophery! acetate 1.00 
0.99 dl, a-tocopherol 0.% 
1.34 d,a-tocophery! acetate 1.21 
1.32 d,a-tocophero!l 1.25 














EDITOR’S NOTE: This article 
by Dr. Matterson and Miss Dicks of 
the University of Connecticut's poul- 
try science department was original- 
ly presented as a paper at the 1960 
annual meeting of the Animal Nutri- 
tion Research Council in Washing- 
ton, D.C. ANRC papers which ap- 
peared in earlier issues of Feedstuffs 
concerned vitamin D bioassay, meas- 
uring protein quality and trace ele- 
ment nutritional values. Additicnal 
articles in this series will cover pro- 
posed reference standards for vita- 
mins A and K. 





Quaife and Harris (1946) and Pudel- 
kiewicz et al. and (2) the proposed 
chromatography* method, which is a 
modification of the Bro-Rasmussen- 
Hjarde method (1957a,b). 

It can be seen from Table 2 that, 
within experimental error, we have 
obtained essentially the same relative 
values by use of either method of 
chemical analysis. 

Each of the two methods has its 
critics. Molecular distillation calls for 
a considerable investment which most 
laboratories feel they cannot justify 
for intermittent use. Chromatography 
procedures, although requiring less of 
an initial investment, are just as time 
consuming and, for routine analysis, 
just as expensive due to the quanti- 
ties of chemicals necessary for puri- 
fication of reagent and adsorbent. 
There is also the additional disadvan- 
tage that different batches of adsorb- 
ent are not uniform and require tech- 
nicians of just as high degree of at- 
tainment as does the molecular dis- 
tillation method, if one is to obtain 
reliable results. 

y a 
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Slope-ratio liver-storage bioassay for vita- 
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*Mimeographed directions for the chromat- 
ographic method using secondary mag- 
nesium phosphate will be available shortly 
and may be obtained by writing to L. D. 
Matterson, Box U-17, University of Con- 


necticut, Storrs, Conn. 
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TABLE 2. Comparison of Two Methods 
for the Determination 


of Liver Extracts 


for Purification 
of Tocopherol 





Molecular Distillation— 
Florex Chromatography 


Saponification— 
MgHPO, Chromatography 


One Short Chick Liver-Storage Bioassay Experiment 


Slope Relative value” 


Relative value* 


Slope 





dl,Alpha-tocophery! acetate 


1.01 Nu302 
1.17 
0.90 


0.91 E-94 


T-2-258 
G-1-21i 


1.02 
1.14 
0.88 


0.330 
0.366 
0.282 
0.308 





dl, Alpha-tocopherol 


G-1-210 





d,Alpha-tocophery! acetate 


K-1898 


0.423 





d,Alpha-tocopherol 


Beadiet 


0.421 





d,Alpha-tocophery! acid succinate 


K-1899 


0.244 





Standard Error of the Slope 


+0.018 


+0.018 





*Slope of response from respective sample/average slope of response from the four di,alpha- 


tocophery! acetate samples. 


The Dose-Response Experiment for the Short Chick Liver-Storage Bioassay 


Y-intercept** 
0.366 + 0.003 2.9 +0.8 
0.854 + 0.015 —0.10 + 0.02 


**With their respective standard errors. 


Slope** 


Regression 
(Mcg./g.) 
(Log. mcg./g.) 


Y-intercept** 
3.3 +09 
—0.10 + 0.03 


Slope** 
0.355 + 0.003 
0.852 + 0.016 





Precision of These Analytical Methods 
Range of liver concentrations 


(Mcg./g. 


liver) 


Average liver concentration 


(Mcg./g. 


liver) 


Number duplicate analyses 
Duplicate variance 
F Ratio 
1.16 
Coefficient of variation 





secondary magnesium phosphate; Acta 
Chem, Scand., 11:44-52. 

Pudelkiewicz, W. J., Matterson, L. D., 
Potter, L. M., Webster, L., and Singsen, E. 
P.. 1960—Chick tissue-storage bioassay of 
alpha-tocopherol: chemical analytical tech- 
niques, and relative biopotencies of natural 
and synthetic alpha-tocopherol; J. Nutri- 
tion, 71:115-121. 
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Molecular distillation as a step in the 
chemical determination of total and gamma 
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NEW TWINE DISTRIBUTOR 

MINNEAPOLIS—The United Rope 
(Holland) Distributors, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has been named sole dis- 
tributor of Holland Extra Baler 
Twine and Prime Standard Binder 
Twine. The new corporation, owned 
by the United Ropeworks of Rotter- 
dam, Holland, will be managed by 
Joseph Urista, who has been well- 
known in the twine business for over 
10 years. Greenfield Supreme Baler 
and Binder Twine, made by the Le 
Lis Mill of Hamme, Belgium, will 
also be distributed by the new com- 
pany. It is now establishing jobbers 
and dealers in the middle western 
and southern sections of the U.S. 





Packers Lose Bid 
To Lift Court Order 


CHICAGO—Efforts of three of the 
nation’s largest meat packers to lift 
their 40-year anti-trust consent de- 
cree have come to naught. 

Federal Judge Julius J. Hoffman, 
recently issued a decision denying a 
petition by Armour & Co., Swift & 
Co. and Cudahy & Co. to change the 
earlier decree which limits their scope 
of operations. The judge agreed with 
a suggestion that “permitting the pe- 
titioners to now go into other lines of 
business than meat packing would be 
tantamount to permitting the Stand- 
ard Oil trust to reassemble.” 

The decree operates as a restraint 
and a fetter to preserve the balance 
of competitive power. The present 
action, started by Cudahy in 1956, 
and joined later by Armour and 
Swift, sought the right for the meat 
packing firms to deal in groceries 
and dairy products without restric- 
tion, the right to reacquire interests 
in grocery concerns and the right to 
sell meats at retail. The three firms 
slaughter more than 40% of commer- 
cial livestock. 





Good Deal 
for Dealers! 


OYSTER SHELL 


Steady sales.. 


. good profits... fast turn- 


overs... Satisfied customers. You get all 
of these with PILOT BRAND, largest selling 
eggshell material in the world. And to keep 
this profitable business coming your way, 
PILOT BRAND is continuously advertised 
in leading farm and poultry journals and 


FOR POULTRY on 70 prominent radio stations. 


Yes, PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a good 
deal for you... all of the time. It pays ina 
big way to stock, display and promote the 


“bag with the big blue Pilot Wheel.” 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 





“Aeroglids Grain Driers 


Lowest First Cost 


Lowest Installation Cost 
Lowest Operating Cost 


WRITE — WIRE — PHONE TODAY 
for Free folder without obligation 


Acroglide Corporation 
510 Glenwood Ave.—Raleigh, N. C. 








Heterochemical Corporation ; 
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Ohio Feed, Grain Men Warned 
Of Need for Changes in Future 


By AUSTIN SHOWMAN 
Ohio State University 
COLUMBUS, OHIO.—The success- 
ful businessman of the 1960's, wheth- 


er he be a farmer, an elevator opers- | 


tor, a feed manufacturer, or a retail 
store owner, will be the 
gears his operations to market 
mands. 

He will have to make some changes 
in the next ten years, probably some 
major changes—and they won't be 
easy. The years ahead will be filled 
with confusing, perplexing situations 
which will see experienced business- 
men moving in opposite directions to 
achieve the same ends 


de- 


This forecast comes from the com- 
bined opinions of speakers who ap- 
peared at a recent marketing confer- 
ence at the Ohio State University in 
Columbus. The conference was spon- 
sored by that institution’s depart- 


one who | 


ment of agricultural economics and 


rural sociology 

Addressing grain, feed, and farm 
supply representatives at the confer- 
ance, D. M. Mennel, president of the 
Mennel Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio, 
called attention to the “bewildering 
complex” in the feed and grain busi- 


ness 

“While some feed milling com- 
panies are decentralizing,”’ he said, 
“others are building more capacity 


into their present plants. While rail- 
roads merge, truckers and independ- 
ent driver-operators increase. While 
terminal elevators build bigger and 
faster driers, so do country elevators 
and farmers buy farm driers.” 

Mr. Menne! called for an alertness 
to change, but he also pointed out 
that there is tremendous danger in 
acquiring a “change-for-change’s-sake 
psychosis.” 

A change referred to by another 
speaker, Earl F. Davidson, elevator 
operator of West Liberty, concerned 
wetter harvesting of wheat, oats, and 
corn by farmers in an effort to get 
substantially higher yields and great- 
er net returns per acre 

Mr. Davidson said: “Unless we, as 


grain men, stop fighting this trend 
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| and immediately gear our houses with 


larger, faster hoists; bigger dump 
pits; quicker, more economical eleva- 
tor legs; huge capacity cleaners or 
scalpers; more and larger driers for 
handling multiple harvests or more 
than one grain at a time, then our 
grain farmers will drive past us to 
more distant markets.” 

He said that if the grain elevator, 
feed and farm supply store go out of 
business, it is because they failed to 
keep abreast and ahead of the rapid- 
ly changing needs and demands of 
progressive customers. He said he 
believed direct selling and direct buy- 
ing are a problem today because “we 
failed to keep ahead of our customers 
or to fill the needs of our buyers, not 
because Mr. Terminal, Mr. Feed 





Manufacturer, Mr. Soybean Proces- 
sor, or Mr. Flour Miller wanted to 
buy or sell direct.” 

Appearing as panelists with Mr. 
Davidson to discuss “The Challenge 
of the Sixties” were Nelson Cotton 
of the Ohio Farmers Grain Corp., 
Fostoria, Ohio, and Don Vogle, Ral- 
ston Purina Co.; Circleville, Ohio. 

Traditional methods of marketing 
grain are changing rapidly, and be- 
cause of these changes adjustments 
must be made, Mr. Cotton told his 
audience. 

“We can best do our job and aid 
our farmer producers,” he said, “by 
providing the facilities and services 
they will require. Competition will 
force us to do this as economically 
as possible.” 


“Buying” Feed Business 


Mr. Vogle said he saw a dangerous 
trend among feed manufacturers in 
the temptation to “buy” business. “By 
this I mean the establishment of un- 
sound credit policies,” he said, “the 
offering of deals or guarantees; the 





| 


financing of chicks, poults, equipment, 
labor, houses, or what have you; the 
establishment of reckless bookings 
which either cannot be uncovered or 
are not intended to be enforced; and 
so on through the many other 
schemes that we, as an industry, seem 
to have come up with. 

“I believe this can be a dangerous 
trend to the manufacturer,” he con- 
tinued, “one that could result in a 
loss of market power rather than a 
strengthening of market power. Yet, 
wisely applied, in certain situations 
and under certain conditions, any one 
of these must be recognized as a tool 
that can increase market power.” 

Perhaps no segment of the industry 
has been so flooded with the credit 
financing programs of which Mr. 
Vogle spoke as the poultry industry. 
Persons attending a poultry section 
of the conference heard panel mem- 
bers comment on this and other sub- 
jects. The panelists included Harvey 
Eisenstadt of the J. O. Frank Co., 
Dayton, Ohio; Irvin Grassbaugh, 
Buckeye Turkey Hatcheries, Inc., 
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From seed bed to grain bin... never an off season with 


DOW FARM CHEMICALS 


Winter’s not an off season when you sell Dow farm 
chemicals. They’re best advertised and promoted to 


build traffic and volume for you. Just look at the 


line-up of products that can be your best-sellers 


this winter! 


Dow Soil Fumigants. Best line for every purpose— 
and two especially good products for this time of the 
year are Telone® fumigant to control meadow 
(lesion), root-knot and sugar beet nematodes, and 
Dowfume® MC-2 fumigant to get plant bed seedlings 
and nursery stock off to a healthy start, free from 
soil-borne plant pests such as nematodes, and weeds, 


grasses, insects and diseases. 


Serafume®. Farmers will be fumigating their stored 
grain now. Serafume is best for this purpose. It de- 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


livers 4-in-1 action to kill insects in all stages of 
life in stored grain—even inside the grain kernels! 


Reddon®. Farmers can get a head start on their brush 


control program now with this product. It’s usable 


the year ’round . . . controls hard-to-kill weeds and 
resistant tree species. 


For a bigger slice of the growing farm chemical 
market, sell the complete Dow line. You'll be backed 
by strong national and regional advertising . . . local 
company-paid campaigns .. . free product sampling 
and in-store promotion material—all part of one of the 


largest merchandising programs ever put together 





by one company to sell farm chemicals. Get your 1961 
off to a good start—become a Dow dealer today. 


Midland, Michigan 





Danville, Ohio; Max Kernen, McMil- 
len Feed Co., Marion, Ohio, and John 
Weaver, Weaver Brothers, Inc., Ver- 
sailles, Ohio. The J. O. Frank Co. is 
a poultry processing firm and Weaver 
Brothers, Inc., an egg buying estab- 
lishment. Bruce R. Davisson, execu- 
tive secretary of the Ohio Poultry 
Assn., served as moderator. 

Statements by panelists indicated 
these trends: 


1. Grower operations will get larg- 
er, producers fewer. 

2. Vertical integration will contin- 
ue to grow in the broiler business. It’s 
now in the contract stage and is mov- 
ing toward direct ownership by vari- 
ous agencies extending credit. 

3. Poultry and egg producers will 
become more cost conscious. They'll 
need more business management 
know-how than ever before. 

4. There still will be a place for the 
independent poultry producer in the 
1960’s, but he’ll have to give more 
consideration to marketing. Some 
may have difficulty finding satisfac- 
tory markets. 





Oregon Fryer Group 
Backs Label Program, 
Work-Together Idea 


SALEM, ORE. — Representative 
producers, hatcherymen, feed mixers 
and poultry processors at an inter- 
industry frying chicken advisory com- 
mittee meeting here, urged more 
backing of the Oregon Fryer Commis- 
sion’s all-out campaign for selling 
fresh dressed Beaver state produced 
chickens. 

They agreed to push the labeling 
campaign which gives Oregon home- 
makers a choice between a fresh, 
locally produced product, and one 
that has been in transit several days. 

It was emphasized at the gathering 
that the day is past when growers, 
hatcherymen, feed men or processors 
“can go it alone.” During this age 
of industry integration, it was agreed 
that “everyone must work together 
towards turning out a top quality, 
competitively priced chicken.” 

“We are all after the same thing— 





a better price for the frying chicken 
producer and = more stable market,” 
emphasized Steve Brody, Oregon Fry- 
er Commission manager. 

A highlight of the meeting was a 
report by Barney Ojendyk, Portland, 
Bridgmon Poultry Co., manager, on 
his recent tour of the Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama and Mississippi fry- 
ing chicken producing districts. 

“The southern states’ fryer chicken 
deal is not only 100% integrated, but 
it is very competitive and there is 
every indication that many processors 
are getting ready for expansion when 
their market so demands,” stated Mr. 
Ojendyk. “Most of the new plants 
visited were capable of processing 
4,000-5,000 birds an hour with one 
new plant able to turn out 
birds in 60 minutes.” 


held monthly to work 
economic advancement of Oregon’s 
fryer industry. Manager Brody 
stressed the importance of the fryer 


toward the 


of Oregon. 
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SOLD HERE 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED HEREIN COMPLY WITH U. S. LAW 
When used as directed on label and in accordance with good prac- 
tices, comply with the Food and Drug Law and other Federal Laws. 
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| minum covering. 
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Results of Broiler 
Housing Tests Told 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—How broilers 
responded to four different types of 
housing in tests at the University 
of Arkansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, was reported at the 
winter meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers. 

T. R, C. Rokeby, associate agri- 
cultural engineer at the experiment 
station, told those attending the 
meeting that the four types of houses 
studied were: Air-conditioned, fan- 
ventilated, naturally-ventilated with 
asphalt roll roofing covering, and im- 
proved natural-ventilation with alu- 





Researchers recorded live weight, 


| feed conversion, and mortality of 


and nine-week-old broilers 
in the test houses during 


eight- 


* . 0 ; y | seven seasons. 
business in the industrial expansion 


Mr. Rokeby gave the following 
results from tests conducted: 

“In summer tests, birds grown in 
the air-conditioned and fan-ventilated 
houses were significantly heavier 
than birds from the naturally venti- 
lated houses. 

“In the fall and winter tests, birds 
from the naturally ventilated houses 
were significantly heavier than birds 
produced in the mechanically venti- 
lated houses. These results were in 
spite of wide temperature fluctu- 
ations in the naturally ventilated 
houses. The greater ammonia and 
dust concentrations in the mechani- 
cally ventilated houses may have cut 
production,” he explained. 

“Feed conversion averaged slight- 
ly better for birds grown in the natu- 
rally ventilated houses covered with 
asphalt roll roofing than birds grown 
in the other houses for the seven 
tests. However, no significant differ- 
ence in feed conversion between 
houses was evident in any one test. 

“No significant effects on mortality 
resulted from the different levels of 
housing,” Mr. Rokeby s 

R. M. Smith, poultry husbandma 
with the Arkansas Station, was co- 
author of the paper. 


=—_ 


Omaha Grain Exchange 
Elects New Officers 


OMAHA—Robert M. Scoular, pres- 
ident of Scoular Bishop Grain Co., 
has been elected president of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange. 

Other new officers are H. C. Chris- 
tiansen, Sr., first vice president; E. 
J. Kaura, second vice president, and 
H. B. Waller, treasurer. 

Mr. Scoular, A. W. Nielsen and J. 
W. Holmquist were reelected to 
three-year terms as directors. J. J. 
Sullivan was named to a one-year 
term. 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN (O., INC. 
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FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


TERRITORY 


(Continued from page 50) 





better able to buy and store larger 
quantities of feed and to supply farm- 
ers more quickly. 

Resale work on feeds is done by 
both partners with the aid of Kent 
salesmen. Small and large feeders in 
the double trade area are visited reg- 





DISTRIBUTORS OF 








KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 


SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES 


STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
PROTAMONE 
PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 





INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 


PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
CALF MANNA 


TAKAMINE ENZYMES 


ularly and their feeding needs ana- 
lyzed. This on-the-spot feed selling 
works very well, states Mr. Cassel- 
berry. 

At Mt. Carroll, the partners have a 
sizable, well stocked farm supplies 
store which farmers patronize often. 
Seasonal items such as twine, ferti- 
lizer, farm chemicals, etc., are 
stocked and constantly called to the 
attention of farmers. Such sales sug- 
gestions result in extra sales, says 
Mr. Casselberry. On the wall of the 
store there is a large bulletin board 
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MOST IMPORTANT INGREDIENTS IN LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


. Knowledge — information gained from re- 
search conducted all over the world. Into the Lime 
Crest Research Laboratory’s library come more than 
80 periodicals, mostly technical, in the fields of 
animal and poultry science, nutrition, biochemistry, 
analytical chemistry and veterinary science. Some of 
the files cover a period of almost 35 years. This con- 


stantly-growing library is one of the best of its kind 
— if not the best — in the feed industry. It enables 
the staff of the Lime Crest Research Laboratory to 
keep informed of the latest developments in the field 
of animal nutrition — to be familiar with what has 
been learned in the past as well as with what is being 


NiZZ 





discovered today...and Experience — Lime 
Crest’s experience gained in making trace-mineral 
pre-mixes for a period of almost 25 years. 


This knowledge and experience is your assurance 
that Lime Crest Trace-Mineral Pre-Mixes are for- 
mulated in accordance with the best information 
available. If you are not already using a Lime Crest 
Trace-Mineral Pre-Mix*, write or call us for more 
information ...at least, let us send you our latest 
folder and price list. 

*/f you want a special pre-mix, we can satisfy your 
requirements ...send us your specifications for a 
prompt quotation. 


TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Limestone Products Corp. of America, Newton, N. J. — World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
Canadian Distributor: The Ash Chemical Company, 353 St. Nicholas Street, Montreal 1, Province of Quebec 














FEED MIXER — Photo shows Don 
Casselberry working with a feed mix- 
er at the Mt. Carroll mill. Equipment 
from both mills helps serve two areas. 


containing posted records and pic- 
tures of customer feeding projects us- 
ing Kent feeds. 

“The idea of having two mills is 
working,” says Mr. Casselberry. ““We 
are actually developing two overlap- 
ping trade areas and we have the 
value of mutual buying advantages 
and work-swapping possibilities.” 


Wallace & Tiernan 


Executive Dies at 49 


WAYNE, N.J.— Charles A. Rowe, 
manager of the Dry Feeder Division 
of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., cot al at 
his Wayne, N. J., : 
home. Mr. Rowe 
was 49. He had 
been ill for several 
months. 

Born in Jersey 
City, N.J., Mr. 
Rowe attended 
high school and 
college there. He 
joined Wallace & 
Tiernan at its 
headquarters in 
Belleville, N. J., in 
1940. Prior to service in the Army, 
he gained a wide familiarity with 
technical aspects of materials han- 
dling. After service he rejoined Wal- 
lace & Tiernan’s Merchen feeder de- 
partment as a service man, and later 
as a salesman covering all areas of 
the country. He was promoted to 
manager of the Dry Feeder Division 
in January, 1959. He is survived by 
his widow, one son and one daughter. 


- 


Southern States Post 


RICHMOND, VA. — Robert W. 
Dickson, former business manager in 
the feed division of the Lindsey-Rob- 
inson Co., Roanoke, has been named 
a feed supervisor in the Richmond 
region for Southern States Coopera- 
tive. Mr. Dickson was associated 
with the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute extension service for 14 years 
and was executive secretary of the 
Virginia State Milk Commission in 
1944-47. 


Cocci Vac: 


PROTECTS CHICKENS AGAINST 


COCCIDIOSIS 


sell eggs against al! competition. Printed 4 colors 
from PENB Kodachrome. 2000 or more shipped pre- 
poid anywhere. FREE SAMPLE, Write to TOBIAS 

Enterprises, 326 No. Michigan-Ave. Chicago |, Il. 
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SHEEP 


(Continued from page 11) 





proteolytic enzyme preparation of 
plant origin. 

IRON REQUIREMENT AND EF- 
FECT OF B-VITAMINS ON THE 
PERFORMANCE OF GROWING 
LAMBS—W. H. Smith, M. J. Lawlor, 
M. P. Plumlee and W. M. Beeson, 
Purdue: Apparently the iron require- 
ments for a feeder lamb can be met 
adequately with a level of 70 p.p.m. 
Increasing the level to 140, 210 or 
280 p.p.m. by supplementation was 
not advantageous. In fact, the higher 
levels of iron resulted in scouring and 
lowered daily gains. Supplementary 
B-vitamins resulted in increased daily 
gains except that in the presence of 
supplementary zinc, a growth depres- 
sion resulted. Zinc in the absence of 
supplementary B-vitamins resulted in 
an increase in daily gain. 


Energy 

CATION-FAT EFFECT ON CEL- 
LULOSE DIGESTIBILITY BY 
SHEEP—R. B. Grainger, M. C. Bell, 
J. W. Stroud and F. H. Baker, Ken- 
tucky: The addition of 7% corn oil 
to a semi-purified ration significantly 
reduced the apparent digestibility of 
calcium and cellulose. Distillers dried 
solubles added to the basal ration 
significantly increased calcium and 
cellulose digestibility. The addition of 
calcium and iron to the diet par- 
tially alleviated the corn oil effect 
whereas potassium aggravated the 
corn oil effect. 


EFFECT OF PROTEIN : ENERGY 
RATIOS ON THE PERFORMANCE 
AND CARCASS QUALITY OF FAT- 
TENING LAMBS—R. H. Olsen, R. G. 
Holleman, D. L. Staheli and L. H. 
Horn, Swift & Co., Chicago: Increas- 
ing the level of energy from 650 to 


p.m.). Treatments 3 and 4 resulted in 
highest average daily gain. Also, car- 
cass grades and dressing percent were 
highest in treatments 3 and 4. 


RESPONSE OF LAMBS TO EN- 
ERGY AND PROTEIN LEVEIS, 
HORMONE IMPLANTS AND EN- 
ZYMES—John C. Rea and C. V. Ross, 
Missouri: Lambs on high energy ra- 
tions gained significantly faster than 
lambs on lower energy rations. Lambs 
on 14% crude protein gained faster 
than those on 11%. High energy and 
high protein resulted in faster gains 
and higher carcass yields than any 
other combination of energy and pro- 
tein. Implanting with hexestrol re- 
sulted in some improvement in effi- 
ciency factors, when compared with 
stilbestrol. 


Miscellaneous 


PHENOTHIAZINE VERSUS ME- 
THYLPHOSPHORAMIDATE AS AN 
ANTHELMINTIC FOR LAMBS—C. 
V. Ross and Melvin R. Karr, Missou- 








ri: Ruelene was superior to pheno- 
thiazine as an anthelmintic for graz- 
ing lambs. In addition to a more thrif- 
ty appearance, lambs treated with 
Ruelene had less than one third the 
worm eggs in their feces and gained 
more rapidly than those treated with 
phenothiazine. 

PERFORMANCE OF ANNUAL 
OROPS AS PASTURE FOR EARLY 
WEANED LAMBS —W. F.- Wedin 
and R. M. Jordan, Minnesota and 
USDA: Performance of early-weaned 
lambs grazing five replicates of an- 
nual pastures was reported. Crops 
tested were (1) oats-rape, all summer 
grazing, (2) peas, early summer, fol- 
lowed by solid seeded corn and (3) 
oats-peas early summer, followed by 
sudan grass. Lambs pasturing a com- 
bination of oats-peas gained faster 
than lambs pasturing peas. Average 
total gain in pounds of lamb per acre 
for the three combinations was: oats- 
rape, 313; peas-corn, 286, and oats- 
peas, sudan grass, 291. 
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Plans Announced for 


Tenn. Laying Test 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. — The fifth 
Tennessee Random Sample Laying 
Test will be initiated when eggs are 
set March 7, 1961, and terminated 
Aug. 22, 1962, the date when stock 
will be 500 days of age, it was an- 
nounced by the University of Ten- 
nessee poultry department. 

Objective of the test is to evalu- 
ate stocks available to Tennessee 
poultrymen in respect to livability, 
egg production, egg quality, cost of 
production, and returns over feed 
costs. 

Any individual, firm, or organiza- 
tion offering baby chicks or hatch- 
ing eggs to Tennessee poultrymen, is 
eligible to enter stocks in the test. 

Application blanks and additional 
test information may be obtained 
by writing Dr. O. E. Goff, head, 
poultry department, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 16, Tenn. 








MOLASSES MEAL FEEDS IN BULK 


WITH 


W-4 


_) 5.4) 
Molasses Feed Mixer 


MIXED FEED 


WENGER 

W-4 SERIES MIXER 
WITH HOPPER 

BIN FEEDER 


700 kilocalories per pound of feed or 
increasing the level of protein from 
12 to 14% for feeder lambs fed a 
corn, alfalfa hay, molasses and soy- 


bean oil meal ration was without ap- 
parent effect on the rate of gain. Fur- 
thermore, there was no apparent in- 
teraction of level of energy and level 
of protein, at the levels tested. 


PERFORMANCE CHANGES IN 
LAMBS FED CONCENTRATE AND 
ROUGHAGE AT VARYING TIMES 
—R. L. Preston and W. H. Pfander, 
Missouri: It apparently makes a dif- 
ference as to the sequence followed 
in feeding the concentrate and, rough- 
age to feeder lambs. Four methods of 
feeding were tested, as follows: 1, 
roughage (a.m.) concentrate (noon) 
roughage (p.m.); 2, roughage (a.m.) 
concentrate (p.m.); 3, concentrate 
(a.m.) roughage (noon) concentrate 
(p.m.), and 4, complete ration (a.m., 
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Contact any Cobb sales and service rep- 
resentative, or our distribution centers, 
for a big, new fact-filled book that docu- 
ments Cobb's outstanding performance. 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 


Main Office and Breeding Farms 
~Cencord, Mass. 
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ABOVE: W-4 Series Hopper 
Bin model available (optional) 
with reversible feeder, as above. 


Hence may deliver mixed feeds to the mo- 
lasses mixer, or into bulk trucks directly for 
those feeds to be delivered in meal form 
without molasses. Models available from 


3 tons to 40 tons per hour. 


RIGHT: W-4 Series Molasses Feed Mixer 
equipped with an inclined auger feeder, and 
charged from vertical batch mixers. Elimi- 
nates need for an elevator leg. Models avail- 
able with inclined auger feeders with capaci- 
ties from 3 to 18 tons make outstanding in- 


stallation in custom shops. 
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Just Two of the 
Many Types of 
Overhead 
Installations 


Apply molasses to meal feeds 


as feeds are loaded into bulk trucks, or 

convey back inside of feed mill for molasses 
feeds to be delivered in bags. Application 
of molasses just as feeds are delivered into 
bulk trucks eliminates problems of storing 
molasses feeds in bulk tanks. 


Highest Peak of Efficiency — 
Greatest Economy — Fastest 
Rate of Delivery — May be 
Remotely Controlled 


WENGER 
W-4 SERIES MIXER 
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\Wenger “Mixer Manufacturing | 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


: PHONE AVenue 4-2133 





Standard of the Industry for Lig 
Mixing, Pelleting and Coo 
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Customers Are People 


The winter wind whipped at Joe 


Brooks and his employees and caused 
their teeth to chatter. The feed dealer 
and nine of his Hansen’s Creek and 
Endeavor employees had just had a 
steak dinner at the Hotel Manitou 
on Joe—and were on their way to the 
mill for a sales training session 


“I don’t see why we can’t drive,” 
muttered Milt. “No use freezin’.” 


| “Huh, the walk clears the cob- 
| webs out of the brain and helps diges- 
tion,” put in elderly Pop Henley. 
“And you won't fall asleep when Joe 
| is talking.” 
Finally, storm coats off in the farm 
| store, and rubbing their cold hands, 
the employees took their chairs, 
thankful for the warm air that began 
to soak into their icy clothes. 
“Man,” said Smiley Johnson, “what 
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I wouldn’t give for a feed store in 
Florida.” 

“Well, you ain’t got one in Florida,” 
Pop Henley growled. “We're in the 
Midwest, boy, and yuh better like it. 
If you can live and work up here 
you're a real man.” 

Joe held up his hand. “Boys, let’s 
get down to business, which is, let’s 
educate ourselves so that we get 
smarter saleswise, and make the 
profit dollars roll in faster. Which 
means more incentive pay for you fel- 
lows and a few extra profit pennies 
for me.” 

“Time to Get Serious” 

“Yup,” whispered Milt to Smiley 
Johnson, “time to get serious. Hope 
we finish soon, so I can still date my 
favorite redhead tonight.” 

“What did you say, Milt?” asked 
Joe. 

Milt coughed. “I was just telling 
Smiley that these meetings are al- 
ways so stimulating, Joe.” 

“Fine, that’s the spirit.” 

Pop glared at Milt, but said noth- 
ing. 

“Smiley,” said Joe slowly, “when 
you walk into a department store and 
want to buy something, are you al- 
ways satisfied with the way the clerk 
handles your request?” 

Blond, good-looking Smiley was 
silent for a moment. “No,” he said. 





“Not all the time. Some clerks are 
fine; others don’t seem interested in 
waiting on me, and I don’t like that.” 

“Why aren’t they interested in you 
as a customer?”, 


“Their attention is elsewhere, I 
suppose,” Smiley said. “They day- 
dream while you try to make up your 
mind.” 

Joe smiled. “Exactly, and no boss 
or clerk should daydream when he 
is waiting on a customer. Why not, 
Milt?” 

Milt blinked. “W—well, I suppose 
because if you have the customer fac- 
ing you asking for something, this is 
a swell chance for you to go all out 
on your selling, make the sale and 
coax some dollars out of his pocket.” 

“Aha,” chuckled Joe. “So some of 
our precious sales training has sunk 
in. And, gentlemen, are you aware 
that the feed industry is now enter- 
ing into a very competitive year, with 
many new trends and with customers 
demanding more attention and serv- 
ice?” 

“T read it in the trade papers,” Milt 
said gloomily. “But what can we do 
about it? We’re workin’ our bodies 
and brains overtime now tryin’ to 
stay ahead of our competitors.” 

Again Joe chuckled. “That’s what 
we think, fellows. But there are 
people who know more than we know 
about customers and how to serve 
them.” 

“Who?” asked Butterball innocent- 
ly. 

Reading Books 

Joe slowly opened a big package 
on the counter. The men watched him 
as he brought forth six or seven 
books, with bright jackets. 

“The men who wrote these books 
know a lot more about customers 
than we do,” Joe said. “And we can 
learn from them.” 

He held up the books so the em- 
ployees could see the titles. They in- 
cluded: “How to Handle People,” 
“Customers Are Kings,” “How to Win 
















Here’s the one enzyme product that's 
activated for consistent results 


When enzymes were first introduced into animal feeds, 
they were hailed as the latest development in faster ani- 
mal gains. But their performance proved so inconsistent 
that their popularity waned. 


But now, ACTAFERM supplies a complete enzymatic 
system plus an activating substance that acts as a spark- 
plug to release the most efficient work of the enzymes in 
the feed and already in the animal body. 


No other enzyme product has this activator and North- 
ern Biochemical has a patent pending on it. During the 
past five years we have run hundreds of field and college 
tests on the ACTAFERM activated enzyme system. 


 ACTAHRN 


WRITE TODAY for 40-page manual showing results of tests feeding ACTAFERM. 
NORTHERN BIOCHEMICAL CORPORATION, 102 ELEVENTH ST., SHELDON, IOWA 


ACTAFERM consistently releases more of the nutrients 
found in feed-stuffs. The result is top feeding efficiency 
and top quality meat, milk and eggs — results farmers 
can see for themselves. 


Try ACTAFERM for yourself. Try it in your present 
formulation or compare it against any other enzyme prep- 
aration. We don’t ask that you experiment with levels — 
we'll tell you exactly what levels work with poultry, hog, 
sheep and cattle feeds and dog food. 


When you see the competitive edge ACTAFERM will 
give your feeds, you’ll want it for your whole line. 


the Field-Proved and College-Tested 
ACTIVATED Enzyme System 
(Formerly called ACTAZYME) 







Friends,” “Know Customer Wants,” 
etc. 

“In order to sell feed or any other 
farm supply item to a farmer, we 
have to know our customer and how 
he acts and reacts as a person,” Joe 
said. “We have to know what makes 
him tick. What he likes and doesn’t 
like. The professors who wrote these 
books know, they’ve studied custo- 
mers and made valuable experi- 
ments.” 

“You mean,” blurted forth Butter- 
ball, “you want us t—to read those 
books so we'll know customers bet- 
ter?” 

Joe nodded slowly. “We've got to, 
if we expect to stay abreast or ahead 
of competition, boys. We want to use 
every selling and service tool avail- 
able to us. And some of those tools 
are how to handle people.” 

“Whew!” said Milt. “Can’t we read 
some other books in this course? I 
just finished ‘Peyton Place.’ ” 

“I read ‘Anatomy of a Murder,’” 
Butterball said, “And I was scared.” 

“Reading like that is off bounds 
here,” Joe said. “This is the Joe 
Brooks library. I’m going to require 
each of you to read two out of ten 
customer, sales and service books 
between now and April 15th.” 

A groan went up from some of the 
employees. 

“And,” said Joe, “I want each of 
you to write a 500-word book report 
on each book you read and get up 
and talk 10 min. on each book at a 
sales training meeting.” 

Another groan. 

“I’m making it worth your while,” 
Joe said. “I’m willing to invest $75 
in this sales project. Ill gamble 
that I'll get it back in more and bet- 
ter results, more sales and more 
profit and more satisfied customers.” 

“Well, that’s different,” Milt said. 
He was full of attention. “I can use 
extra money. How are you splitting 
up that $75 prize money?” 

Joe smiled. “Well, first prize will 
be $25. The second, third and fourth 


It's DANNEN 


for FERTILIZER 
ETT | 


@ Feed 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


Grain and Jobbing Division 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-6161 


DANNEN 


will be $10 each. There'll be four 
awards of $5 each. I’ve got ten em- 
ployees between the two mills. That 
means eight will get money prizes. 
The two other men will get a $3 
steak dinner each, which will cost me 
$6 extra over the $75 for cash prizes. 

“Hey, I could use that first prize of 
$25,” said Milt. “Who's the judge, 
Joe?” 

“You men will be judges. You'll 
vote by ballot for the winners. I’ve 
got seven books with me tonight. I’ll 
pass them out alphabetically. You 
may keep them two weeks and then 
return them, with a written report. 
Bill Mertes is home with the flu. I’m 
saving a book for him to read while 
he’s in bed.” 

“Man,” said Milt, “when we get 
through reading these books, Joe’s 
customers will get treated better than 
any customers in the county, we'll be 
so smart. But I feel sorry for the rest 
of you guys, ‘cause I’m gonna win 
that first prize.” 
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Pit Augers * Elevator Legs * Mixers * Scalpers - 
Graders * Earcorn Crushers * Steel Bins 


Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. ia’ 


CUSTOM MILLERS SUPPLY CO. 
BOX 537) 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY MILLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 193 


WE HAVE DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE to meet everyone’s needs. Pure, highly avail- 
able, always consistent, Hooker dical protects you against formula changes and possible cus- 


tomer complaints. Standardize with Hooker. It pays. 


‘ 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION HOOKER 


Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS | eroseHorus Division, BOX 326, DEPT. FS-I2, JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA 
SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « MARYSVILLE, OHIO «+ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Quality is something we insist on, 
persist in. That’s why we use the 
most modern equipment under 
strict quality controls in process 
ing the world’s finest granite. The 
results: sharp, clean, sparkling 
Graniteeth—the grit that puts the 
bite in the bird. Graniteeth builds 
up the gizzard, strengthens it, 
gives it tremendous muscular 
power — putting more meat on the 





bones, more eggs in the crate. Use 
Graniteeth and you'll see profit- 
able results in a hurry.The birds 
never had it so good! 


YOU'VE 
GOT¢TO 
HAVE 
CLASS ° 


P.S. We still have a few Grani- 
teeth face masks left over from this 
summer’s Memphis convention. 
The kids love them. If you'd like 
one, drop us a line and we'll send 
it right out to you. 


CONSOLIDATED QUARRIES DIVISION 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 


* LITHONIA, GA., PHONE HU 2-4631 * ATLANTA, PHONE 524-3553 
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Specialists 







IN RETURNABLE 
BAG PROGRAMS 







THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP CO. 


322 S. PATTERSON BOULEVARD., DAYTON 2, OHIO 


BA 2-7877 





| Suppose a formula calls for 500 Ib. of 





FEED 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 
Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
on, Lexington 


Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Stati 
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When Is An Ingredient 
An Ingredient? 


“Found but not guaranteed” is a 
statement that sometimes appears on 
reports of official samples analyzed by 
state laboratories. This would be 
used when an undeclared ingredient 
was detected. 

The question on this point, raised 
at the states relations committee 
meeting in Washington in October, 
was “Should a formula feed be con- 
strued as being misbranded when un- 
declared ingredients can be detect- 
ed?” What the questioner had in 
mind was clarified in an example of 
undeclared ground wheat, introduced 
as a component of ground commercial 
oats. 

It is possible under the official grain 
standards to have a product classified 
as oats containing no more than 80% 
of oats and up to 20% of other grains. 


oats. If this grade of oats (No. 4) 
were used, this quantity of oats might 
conceivably contain 100 lb. of wheat. 
This is highly unlikely, but such an 
amount could be easily detected in 
the final feed by a microscopist. 

A manufacturer might feel it would 
















































“BROWE 


mixture. 


‘Our Brower Mixers have increased both our feed profits 
and profits from custom mixing. We 
give faster service to our customers. 
very economical, using a minimum amount of power to 
operate. There have been no repairs and 
lems. We have used Brower Mixers for the past 15 years." 


Whiluind MIXER 
Dependability, fast mixing action, and low cost 
operation make 
LARGEST SELLIN 
WHIRLS the ingredients instead of just ems 


or tumbling them . . . produces the most thoroug 
mix you can get. Every sack has the same even 


FAST and ECONOMICAL — a perfect blend 
in about 10 minutes at a power cost of only 3¢ 
to 5¢ aton. Five sizes — 700, 1200, 2000, 3000 
and 4000 pounds-per-batch mixing capacities. 
Above-floor and below-floor models. Heavy 
welded steel construction — built for years of 
trouble-free service. 


Exclusive BROWER mix- 


ing paddle at top 
WHIRLS ingredients for 


thorough, even mixtures. 


MIXER 





t better mixes and 
Brower Mixer is 


ne service prob- 


Brower the WORLD'S 
MIXER! Brower action 












be unjust to accuse him of selling a 
misbranded product as has been de- 
scribed. He may not have realized he 
was buying this combination of wheat 
and oats under the name of “oats.” 


It is probably difficult to find a 
grain that is not slightly contami- 
nated. All wheat, for example, going 
into flour is carefully screened and 
cleaned before use. Presence of as 
much as 20% of a single grain, how- 
ever, can hardly be accepted as a 
slight contamination. 

Grain purchases, therefore, should 
be on the basis of a grade that will 
permit only small amounts of other 
grains. Number 3 grade permits only 
10% other grains. Number 2 grade 
permits 6% other grains and Number 
1 only 3%. 

Ingredients measured by high 
standards should cause little or no 
trouble in this regard. Purchase of 
an ingredient with lower standards 
should alert the user to carefully de- 
termine what he is buying to see 
what possible contamination he may 
have. A grade 4 or a lower grade of 
any grain should automatically call 
for a determination of what may be 
in this “20%” of the product. 

A product of this nature may be 
bought largely on the basis of price. 
“Pulverized Oats” are sometimes 
quoted at prices below the market 
quotation of good sound oats plus 
grinding and bagging. No one is 
fooled into believing this can be done. 
A second look is called for to deter- 
mine what else is present in addition 
to oats. 

Someone asks how does a feed 
manufacturer protect himself. The 
answer is simple. Purchase only from 
reliable suppliers and insist upon 
products coming up to specifications. 

A large manufacturer recently 
mentioned he had put some soybean 
processors on his “black list” because 
their product did not meet his specifi- 
cations. Proper specifications and the 
determination to abide by them, will 
go far in eliminating “found but not 
guaranteed” on official reports result- 
ing from contamination carried into 
the feed from some other ingredient. 


atl 


Fulton Co. Promotion 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—The Fulton 
Co., Shreveport, announces the pro- 
motion of Bill Hayden to the posi- 
tion of sales manager of the com- 
pany’s eastern division. 

























SELL 


EARTH IRON 


To Your Hog 
Raisers! 


Specifide's new “Eat Treatment” for 
Iron Deficiency Anemia in baby pigs. 
Contains Iron, Vitamins, Antibiotics. 
Feed dry from birth. No handling of 
pigs. 


Write for Information ... 


Specifide ... 
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4 H. M. Perritt 


Designed for service from end to end, Farm Service and Supply 
Company carries a complete line of Purina Chows and offers 
Check-R-Mix Service, pelleting, bulk delivery and grain banking. 
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“We designed our Purina Service Center 


to help both large and small farmers” 


—says H. M. Perritt, 
Farm Service and Supply Co., 
Florence, Alabama 


When Farm Service and Supply Company 
became a Purina Dealership five years ago, 
vacant land was purchased at the edge of 
Florence. Since there were no buildings, 
Dealer H. M. Perritt had the opportunity 
of erecting a Purina Service Center tailored 
to the needs of the farm community. 





Geared to serve both the large operator 
and the part-time farmer, Farm Service and 
Supply Company has provided leadership of the Purina Top-Level Sales School. All 
to develop new and progressive agriculture. a _ employees of the Service Center have had 
The Dealership introduced Pig Parlors to — ; some phase of Purina training. 

the area and it is developing a program of 
leasing sows. These activities have fostered 


Store Manager Robert Sharp is a graduate 





Pelleting was added to the Dealership's 
services to help farmers get more from 


pork production by bringing in better stock their barley, a crop that is growing in 

and new efficiency in getting hogs to mar- importance. Hershel Imman operates the With more and more grain being 
ket. The Dealership has encouraged egg pellet mill. raised in the Florence area, Check- 
production with caged hens and now feeds es otiaeaial R-Mix Service is of prime importance. 


Mill Foreman Glen Imman sees to it 
that correct Purina formulations are 
used. 


about 20,000 birds. Agriculture advance- 
ments that come from Purina Research 
are presented to farmers in group meetings 
and demonstrations. 


Farmers who are benefited by these services 
express their appreciation by patronizing 
the Service Center, and their loyalty is 
helping Farm Service and Supply Com- 
pany grow. 
* * + * 

“It would be pretty hard to get along without 
the help of Purina Salesman Harry S. Dunn,” 
says Mr. Perritt. “He helps us with problem 
cases, guides our long-range planning, and 
is a ‘partner’ in our operations.” 





PURINA ...YvYOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Classified Ads 





Classified advertisements received by set of initials, or group of figures counts sertion additional for forward- 
Troesday each week will be inserted for as « word. To the number of words in ing advertising not 
the issue of the following Saturday. your want ad itself add six (6) words in classified advertising - 
Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum charge for your name and address or name and ment. Display for 
$3.40. Situations wanted, i5¢ a word; address of your firm. This applies for insertion at minimum rate of 00 per 
$2.25 minimum. In figuring cost of your both Gootonty ads and for blind ads column inch, No discount on ordered 
classified ad . « each word, abbrevi- containing « x number. If an ad is for more than one insertion. 

ation, telephone exchange and number, keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- All Want Ads cash with order. 

HELP WANTED MACHINERY 





FOR SALE 
v 





v 

PLANT MANAGER—CHICK HATCHERY 
requires man with thorough knowledge 
Robbins incubators. Replies confidential 
Address Ad No. 6480, Feedstuff6, Minne 
apolis 40, Minn 

FARM MANAGER — LARGE POULTRY 
farm needs man with breeder flock ex 
perience, Give full particulars first letter 
Confidential Address Ad No. 6479, Feed 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


LARGE INTEGRATED ORGANIZATION IN 
New England desires veterinarian experi 
enced with poultry. State age and qualifi 
cations, Address Ad Na 6453, Feedstuffs, 
Minne Minn 


apolia 40 





NEED AT ONCE 


liquid HCN 
grain fumi- 
control. 


Man experienced in 
and methy! 
gation, 


using 
bromide for 
custom rodent 
To organize and supervise 


sion for large chemical company doing 


also 
new divi- 


business on a national basis. Send 
complete resume of background and 
experience and interview will be ar- 


ranged promptly. Address Ad No. 6509, 
Feedstuffs, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 
40, Minn 








We Need 4 Key Men 


Due to growth and expansion, Major 
Midwest Feed Company serving live- 
stock producers in lowa, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and South Dakota soon fill four 
key sales-management positions 


will 


The men we will place in these key 
jobs will be 30 to 43 years of age and 
will have both sales and management 
experience in the feed business or allied 
agricultural fields 

If you qualify you may expect an- 
nual earnings in the five figure bracket, 
excellent fringe benefits, and plenty 
of opportunity for growth 

You will be trained in 
of sales and management before you 
are placed in one of these jobs. After 
your training you will join a manage- 
ment group of young, progressive, sales- 
minded people 

Please send 
ing a photo of 
heid in strictest 


Address Ad No. 6521, 
Minneapolis 40, 


our methods 


includ- 
replies 


complete resume 
yourself. All 
confidence 
Feedstufts 
Minn. 








SALES CAREER 
OPPORTUNITY 


World's leading manufacturer of auto- 


matic poultry equipment wants a young 


man who can take over one of the 
prime territories in the nation—lowa 
state 

You'll sell the finest poultry equip- 
ment in the industry. You'll receive 
outstanding company benefits. You'll 
make more money—if you're aggres- 


sive and self starting—than you've ever 


made before 


A poultry background is, of course, 


helpful. Your sales sense, however, is 


the most valuable asset. Write us about 


yourself today 


Address Ad No. 6515, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 











FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, = 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed. 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





161 COVERING 
flour equipment. 
Jackson, Mich. 


ASK “FOR ‘USED LIsT NO. 
grain, feed, seed and 
McLaughlin, Ward & Co., 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
‘ v re 


PRICED FOR QUICK SALE—COMPLETE 
mill equipment, including 250 ton block- 
ing press. Address Ad No. 6506, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 








evat quip Hagan Mil 
ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 











a Vv 
WANT OWNERSHIP—WISH TO WORK 3 
to 4 years with owner learning business. 
College education. Experience in an agri- 
cultural industry. Address Ad No. 6501, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





REGIONAL SALES MANAGER OR FEED 
plant manager. Experienced in all phases 
of feed business including trouble shooter. 
Want to work with progressive company 


mainly hogs or cattle program. Location 
and salary open. Address Ad No. 6612, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
Seales, bag closing machines and other 





SALE — 1956 CHAMPION MOBILE 
mill and mixer with molasses blender. 
Mounted on 1956 C-600 Ford cab for- 
ward. Both units in excellent condition. 
Priced right. Emmetsburg Grain Co., 
Emmetsburg, Iowa. 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer mills. Portable Mill ar 
S A Come Avenue 8.B., Minneapolis 14, 


FOR SALE—CARTER DISC SEPARATOR 


FOR 








24-27; 10 bu. grain scale, in original 
crate; 3 ton Eureka horizontal mixer 
with 40 H.P. motor and drive. J. E. 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Hwy. 50 West, 


Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 

ardson scale; truck scales; hammermilis 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet milis. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 




















good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, J\ Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 
_ = = FOR SALE AT AUCTION JAN. 25, 1961, 
° "I 
WANTED — GOOD USED HORIZONTAL | can, teak ina ae } a 
SO0S MERE, S60 PON SoS Sas er, heat detector cables, 20” hammermii! 
sorghum cane, Henry Roberts, French- os shelfer, two feed mixers, bulk feed 
— holding bins, RR receiving and loading, 
WANTED — ONE Richardson scales, power shovel, truck 


USED WEIGH BUGGY. 


Stewardson Rockwood Ranch, Santa 


Anna, Texas. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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FOR SALE—HARNEY CO. FARM SUPPLY, 
Burns, Oregon. Feed plant, steam roller, 
cubing equipment, farm store in 240x650 
ft. building. 1,000 ton grain storage out- 
side, on railroad. Also branch in Winne- 
mucea, Nevada. See article Oct. 15, Feed- 
stuffs, page 60. Owner Jack McAlister 
retiring. Contact: Jett Blackburn, Realtor, 
Burns, Oregon; Phone 7890. 





FEED AND GRAIN BUSINESS IN SOUTH- 
eastern Wisconsin. A proven money mak- 
er. Address Ad No. 6484, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





FOR SALE—FEED MILL WITH CUSTOM 
grinding, mixing and pelleting operations 
in central east Texas. Diversified live- 
stock area with feed sales divided among 
beef, dairy, swine and poultry producers. 
Must sell for health reasons. Address Ad 
No. 6517, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


IN WHOLE OR 
Close 





FOR LEASE OR SALE 
part— alfalfa dehydrating plant. 
acreage no problem. Could easily be ex- 
panded into a two drum operation. Write 
Earl Goodwine, Jr., Box 373, Hoopeston, 
Illinois. 





HELP WANTED 
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ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER, CENTRAL 
states feed manufacturer. Opportunity for 
growth with company Address Ad No. 
6510, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








TOP INCOME 
SALES CAREER 


Internationally known company seeking 
aggressive man to sell proven feed 
additives program in north Midwest. 
Qualifications: |. College degree, pre- 
fer agriculture; 2. Age 28 to 38; 3. Suc- 
cessful sales background in animal 
health, nutrition, or related fields. The 
right man will receive salary, expenses 
and excellent fringe benefits. Address 
Ad No. 6508, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 
40, Minn. 





lift, two 1959 8-tom capacity bulk and 
bag trucks; 60 m capacity truck scales, 
three acres land, two tenant houses, of- 
fice building; four warehouses. Brochure 
on request. Swint Seed & Grain Co., 
Orchard Hill, Ga.; Phone Griffin 8-1373. 


FOR SALE — TILT-UP RAILCAR AND 
truck dur cr. Platform 63'5” OA by 
9’ 10%". A> JE 90 Ib. rail flush with deck. 
Fitted with hydraulic operated retracting 
wheel and coupler chocks (separate). 
58° tilt. Lift cylinders not included. For 
further information write: Boise Cascade 
Kraft Corp., P.O. Box 5600, Wallula, Wash. 


FOR SALE — “JAY BEE” ALL-IN-ONE 
Feedmaker mobile unit mounted on truck 
in A-1 condition—excellent buy. Address 
Ad No, 6520, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


FOR SALE — UNION SPECIAL SEWING 
machine No. 2100-B. Like new. Write to 
Earl Goodwine, Jr., Box 373, Hoopeston, 
Illinois, 


FOUR USED LEHIGH SQUIRREL TYPE 
fans, two 6 ft. in diameter with 75 H.P. 
motors and two 5 ft. in diameter with 
40 H.P. motors, Also two used Iron Fire- 
man spreader stokers complete with 

















grates, doors, motors and so forth. The 
A. B. Caple Co., Sta. A, Box 27, Toledo 
5, Ohio. 

LIQUIDATION 


GRAIN PLANT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


1—Jay Bee No. 4 Lammermill, 75 H.P. 
gee a aa 


&—Davenport No. 2A Dewatering 


presses. 
1—Stedman 36", 3-row cage 
pumps, steel 
screens, 
pipe, structural steel, etc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR NO. 960A 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1403 N. 6th St. Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


| 
. 


i 
i 














Indiana, Southern Michigan. 





EXPERIENCED 
MATURE FEED SALESMAN 


This is a $10,000 a year job. Established territory. pemmadily known product. Northern 
The man we want must be well kn 
have top references and poultry and turkey background. 


Write Ad No. 6523, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


jown in the territory and 











FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 











Valley Mills Names 
Thomas Allen to Post 


VICKSBURG, MISS. — The ap- 
pointment of Thomas V. Allen to the 
— of production superintendent 

«= Of Valley Mills in 

' Vicksburg, Miss., 

has been an- 

nounced by V. C. 

Florian, general 

manager. Mr. Al- 

len is a veteran of 

26 years’ experi- 

ence in the feed 
milling industry. 

He first became 
associated with 
the feed industry 
as a mill employee 





7. Vv. Allen 
of the old Meridian Grain & Eleva- 


tor Co., Meridian, Miss., in 1934. He 
rose through the ranks to become 
milling superintendent of this firm. 

In 1951, when the Meridian Grain 
& Elevator Co. was purchased by 
another firm, Mr. Allen was trans- 
ferred to Vicksburg as mill super- 
intendent of a feed milling operation. 
He remained with this company un- 
til becoming associated with Valley 
Mills in March, 1960, as night mill 
superintendent. 

In his new position, Mr. Allen will 
be responsible for the manufacturing 
and shipment of Grade A feeds, Val- 
E-Pep dog food and all other prod- 
ucts manufactured by Valley Mills. 


Arizona Firm Feeds 


Bermuda Grass Pellets 


TOLLESON, ARIZ. — The Lakin 
Cattle Co., Tolleson, is keeping a 
close check on the feeding results 
it gets from experiments now under 
way with pelleted Bermuda grass. 
In addition, the firm is running a 
number of experiments with various 
weights of cattle and with various 
percentages of concentrates and min- 
erals in the Bermuda grass based 
formulas. 

L. C. Lakin of the Lakin Cattle 
Co., reports that they have installed 
a 100 h.p. Dual Speed California Pel- 
let Mill to make the Bermuda grass- 
based pellets. 

“We have found that straight Ber- 
muda grass pellets, with the addi- 
tion of around 5% molasses, are 
an excellent horse feed, too,” says 
Mr. Lakin. “We have experimented 
with it on our own quarter horses, 
and are more than pleased with the 
results.” 


Standard Milling Post 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—The Standard 
Milling Co. has named James E. 
O’Connell as general manager of its 
Standard elevator and grain division. 
He joined the company as assistant 
general manager here in 1956, after 
10 years in the feed manufacturing 
business. The division operates 5 mil- 
lion bu. capacity terminal grain ele- 
vator on Buffalo River. 

Mr. O’Connell succeeds William L. 
Rogers, Jr., a vice president of the 
company, who has been transferred to 
Pascagoula, Miss., to manage a new 
grain export elevator at that Gulf of 
Mexico port. 








—— 
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Firm Incorporates 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—C. L. G., 
Inc., Springdale, Ark., has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation with the Arkan- 
sas Secretary of State to “buy, sell, 
rent and improve agriculture prop- 
erty.” 

Stockholders of the new corpora- 
tion were listed as Gene, C. L. and 
Luther George, operators of George’s 
Feed Mills in Springdale. 

The group was authorized 20,000 
shares of $25 par value common 
stock. It listed $300 as its paid-in 
starting capital Gene George was 
named as agent. 


. Putting Research 


To Work 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, 


Effect of Recovery Interval of 
Irrigated Forage on the Perform- 
ance of Grazing Steers. 
@ J. L. Hull, J. H. Meyer ond G. P. 
r=. University of fornia, Journal of 


Science, Vol. 19, No. 4, pp. 981- 
990, November, 1960. 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 

The effects of pasture management 
recovery intervals after grazing of 24, 
30 or 36 days were investigated in 
relationship to their effects upon ani- 
mal performance in this experiment 
conducted during 1957 and 1958. A 
uniform field of mixed pasture (1957- 
Orchardgrass and trefoil; 1958-Or- 
ehardgrass, trefoil and Ladino clover) 
was divided into 36 paddocks of ap- 
proximately 0.4 acre each. Trials were 
started in May of 1957 and early June 
of 1958 and approximately equal inten- 
sity of grazing was secured between 
treatments by use of temporary fenc- 
ing. Before pasturing started each 
year, the forages were clipped the 
proper number of days prior to the 
start of grazing to establish the de- 
sired days of recovery interval for 
the respective treatments. All plots 
had adequate fertilization and irriga- 
tion. The 1957 and 1958 trials were 
conducted similarly, except that in 
1957 one group of steers on each re- 
covery interval was supplemented 
with barley. The barley intake was 
controlled by varying salt levels be- 
tween 8 and 20% in a barley-salt 
mix. Although an attempt was made 
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age is not kept at a vegetative stage. 
We need more data of this type to 
determine proper agronomic manage- 
ment methods to be used for top 
animal production. In the past, top 
agronomic management has not al- 
ways meant top livestock yields. 








to achieve equal intake of barley on 
each recovery interval, actual intakes 
were 5.2, 3.9 and 5.5 lb. per steer 
per day on the 24, 30 and 36 recovery 
intervals, respectively. 


Clipping Technique 

Production of the total forage was 
estimated by the clipping technique 
and the consumption was measured 
by the chromogen-chromiun oxide 
technique. Before the steers entered 
a pasture 5-10 areas of 18 sq. ft. each 
were clipped at random in each pas- 
ture. Dry matter and species deter- 
minations were made and the samples 
analyzed chemically (composite sam- 
ple). Digestibility and forage con- 
sumption were measured at three 
approximately equal intervals in each 
experiment. Behavior studies of the 
steers (three per treatment in each 
replicate) were made in 1957. The 
body composition of all steers was 
calculated at the end of the experi- 
ment from specific gravity determina- 
tions made on the right half of the 
carcass. 

It was shown that in both years on 
the irrigated vegetative stage pasture 
used in this experiment that lignin 
did not appreciably change with in- 
creasing recovery interval. Further- 
more, crude protein and TDN content 
also showed only minor increases. 
The persistence of trefoil increased 
with the longer recovery periods, but 
as the grazing season progressed the 
total number of trefoil plants per 
unit area decreased in all treatments, 
showing that trefoil was a poor com- 
petitor under these conditions. Add- 
ing the Ladino clover to the mix in 
1958 resulted in a more uniform herb- 
age throughout the season. The daily 
growth of the plants averaged greater 
with the longer recovery period, espe- 
cially during the early part of the 
season. 

Average Daily Gains 

The average daily gains from the 
various treatments were: 24 day re- 
covery interval, supplemented (1957) 
1.88 lb., unsupplemented (1957) 1.52 
lb., unsupplemented (1958) 1.61 Ib.; 
30 day recovery interval, supplement- 
ed (1957) 1.65 Ib., unsupplemented 
(1957) 1.52 lb. unsupplemented 
(1958) 1.56 lb.; 36 day recovery inter- 
val, supplemented (1957) 1.71 Ib., un- 
supplemented (1957) 1.46 Ib., unsup- 
plemented (1958) 1.42 lb. Increased 
gains fromsupplementation were high- 
ly significant but, although the daily 
gains were somewhat lower on the 36 
day recovery interval, this difference 
was not Statistically significant. The 
barley supplement not only increased 
the daily gains but it also caused a 
greater proportion of the gain to be 
distributed in the dressed weight and 
resulted in deposition of a higher en- 
ergy gain. 

In both years the forage and TDN 
intakes tended to be higher on the 
24-day recovery interval than on the 
30 or 36 day intervals. However, the 
differences were not statistically sig- 
nificant, and it appears that when a 
very vegetative type of forage, as used 
in these trials is offered to steers, 
factors other than animal “response 
will have to determine the rotational 
intervals within 24 to 36 days when 
accompanied by good fertilization and 
irrigation. It is also of interest to 
note that in 1957, the supplemented 
barley-fed steers spent 3.5 times as 
much time eating supplement during 
the fifth day on a pasture as during 
the first day. The unsupplemented an- 
imals spent more time grazing and 





e 
Timely and Worth Noting 


One of the best review articles I 
have seen published in recent years 
is entitled “Continued Progress 
Toward Controlling Bloat. A Review,” 
by H. H. Cole and J. M. Boda and 
appearing in the November 1960 is- 
sue of the Journal of Dairy Science 
(Vol. 43, Nov. 11, pp. 1585-1614). It 
offers one a quick and concise review 

Although these results are of inter- | 2% much of the recent research in the 
est to those farmers using very high | Geld plus aiating . sores. peeGnest 

ge ‘ , , | observations by these workers at the 
fertilization and/or irrigatio n tO | California station. Since bloat con- 
maintain meadow crops in a high | tinues to be a great problem for farm- 
state of vegetative growth, the data | ers and feedmen alike, this should be 
probably do not apply when the for- | required reading! 


less time idling than those receiving 
the barley. 
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Feb. 9-10—Utah Feed Manufactur- 
ers & Dealers Assn., Annual Meeting 
and Nutritional Conference; New- 
house Hotel, Salt Lake City; sec., Dr. 
Lawrence Morris, Brigham Young 
University, Provo. 

Feb. 18-14—Carolina Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Charlotte Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Wm. E. Lane, North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh 

April 6—Feeders Day; University 
of Nebraska Experiment Station, 
North Platte; James C. Adams, Supt. 

April 7—Missouri Livestock Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

April 20— Nebraska Beef Cattle 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Dr. R. M. Koch, chairman, 
animal husbandry department. 

June 19-21—American Association 
of Feed Microscopists Annual Meet- 
ing; Continental Denver Motor 
Lodge, Valley Highway and Speer 
Bivd., Denver, Colo.; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri State Department of 
Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 19-24—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course, sponsored by American Asso- 
ciation of Feed Microscopists; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Lodge, Valley 
Highway and Speer Biv¢c., Denver, 
Colo.; sec., G. M. Barnhart, Missouri 
State Department of Agriculture, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo 


Sept. 11-18—Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc., pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 


W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 





Jan. 4—California Egg Month Kick- 
off Luncheon; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Los Angeles; sec. California Egg 
Council, Willard Smith, 3304 N. Main 
Ave., Baldwin Park. 

Jan. 4-6—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
TL; sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, 
Mt. Morris, Tl. 

Jan. 5—California Egg Month Kick- 
off Luncheon; Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco; sec., California Egg 
Council, Willard Smith, 3304 N. Main 
Ave., Baldwin Park 

Jan. 9-10—Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Umberger Hall, Kansas 
Prof. T. B. Avery, Poultry Husbandry 
Dept., W. Waters Hall. 


Producers Assn.; 





ducers Day; Law Bidg., Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge; chm., 
Dr. G. L. Robertson, Animal Industry 
Dept. 

Jan. 27 — Missouri 


Jan. $1-Feb. 1—Illinois Agricultur- 
al Industries Forum; University of 
Illinois, Urbana; Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, 305 Mumford 


Bldg., Purdue University. 

Feb. 1-2—Illinois Nutrition Confer- 
ence; University of Dllinois, Urbana; 
chm., E. E. Hatfield, Department of 
Animal Science. 

Feb. 1-2—New Hampshire Poultry 
Health Conference; Memorial Union 
Blidg., Durham; sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Poultry Science, University 
of New Hampshire; Prof. W. C. Skog- 
lund, Poultry Science Dept. 

Feb. 2—Beef Cattle Study Day; 
University of Arkansas Agricultural 


versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Feb. 6-7—Montana Nutrition Oon- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry and Range Man- 
agement Dept. 

Feb. 7-10 — American Dehydraters 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
executive vice president. Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bkig., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 


| pold, Bellingham, Wash.; 


by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb. 13-15—Farmers Elevator As- 
sociation of Minnesota; Pick-Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., Lioyd A. 


Nelson, 512 Grain Exch. Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 15. 

Feb. 15—Turkey Short Course; 
University of Georgia, Athens; Dewey 
McNiece, Extension Poultry Dept. 
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tel, Denver; sec., R. L. Wier, 519 
Boston Bldg., Denver 2. 

Feb. 22—South Dakota Beef Re- 
search Day; South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Brookings; Dr. R. C. Wahistrom, 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Feb. 22—Kentucky Turkey Assn.; 
University of Kentucky, Lexington; 


posium; University of Georgia, 
Athens; Dewey McNiece, Extension 
Poultry Dept. 

Feb. 28-March 1—Virginia Feed 
and Nutrition Conference; Hotel 


Feed Dealers Assn.; Sheraton-Fonte- 
nelle Hotel, Omaha; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, Trust Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 

March 10-11—Oklahoma Feed In- 
dustry Conference and Workshop; 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwa- 
ter; chm., Dr. Rollin Thayer, Poultry 
Science Dept. 

March 15—Commercial Egg Pro- 
duction Short Course; University of 
Georgia, Athens; Dewey McNiece, 
Extension Poultry Dept. 

March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton - Portland 
Hotel, Portland; 


March 16-17 — Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Husbandry Dept., University 
of Maryland, College Park. 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deai- 
ers National Assn.; Washington 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

April 8-4— National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind; sec., Kari D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 9-18 -— American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Texas; 1955 University Ave., St. 
Paul 4, Minn. 

April 10-12—Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Til.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S>Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 13-15—Pacific Dairy & Poul- 
try Assn. Exposition and Convention; 
Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev.; sec., 
Carl E. Nall, 1304 7th St., Los An- 
geles 21, Cal. 

April 17-18—Seventh Regional Area 
Convention, National Renderers 
Assn.; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn.; 
sec., Harold Weiss, Gulf Soap Corp., 
Arabi, Louisiana. 

April 20-22—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Jack Tar 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14. 

April 22—Alabama Poultry Indus- 
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drick, 2901 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, 
Ont.; for registrations, T. G. Sevigny, 
Room 100, 355 McGill St., Montreal 


361 E. Paces Ferry Rd. N.E., At- 


Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 


ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 












6%; south Atlantic, 3%, and south 
central, 2%. 
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rowed for the same quarter in 1959. 





TABLE 1. U.S. Pig Crop 


ALL HOGS IN 10 STATES DOWN 
—The number of all hogs and pigs 
on farms Dee. 1 in the 10 Corn Belt 
states for which data are available 
totaled 46,903,000 head, 3% less than 











If the intentions for spring far- 
rowings materialize and the number | 
-of pigs saved per litter equals the 
average with an allowance for trend, 


1960 % 
of 1959 
%e 


1961 % 


Average 
of 1960 
% 


1949-58 1959 1960 
——_———— | 000 head ———_ 


7,996 6,765 
56,620 47,104 


Pig crop 1961 


SPRING 





104 


Sows farrowing 105 


*7,063 85 
Pigs save 


#49,500 83 


FALL 
Sows farrowing 
Pigs saved 

SPRING AND FALL 
Total pigs saved 

PIGS PER LITTER 
Spring 
Fall 


6,128 
42,775 


99,395 


7 
é. 


08 6.96 
8 7.02 


5,918 whee 97 
41,550 ean 7 


88,654 Five 8? 
Number— ————_—__ 
#7.00 





*As indicated by breeding intentions reports. 


+Average number of pigs per litter with allowance for trend used to compute indicated num- 
ber of spring pigs. Number rounded to nearest 500,000 head. 





PIG CROP 
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1959, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture notes in its latest pig crop 
report. 

The 1960 spring crop was off 17%, 
while the fall crop was down only 
3%. In relation to a year earlier, 
farrowings picked up in the latter 
part of the fall (June-November) pe- 
riod as farmers reacted to reduced 
numbers and higher hog prices. 

However, the predicted expansion 
in swine operations will not be as 
great in coming months as had been 
forecast. For example, the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.’s Feed 
Survey Committee had forecast a 
10% increase in the 1961 spring pig 
crop. 

Now, USDA's survey of farmers’ 
intentions indicates 7.1 million sows 
to farrow in the spring of 1961— 
only 4% above a year earlier. If 
these intentions materialize and if 
the number of pigs per litter is as 
expected, the spring pig crop would 
be 49.5 million head—or 5% above 
the 1960 spring crop. 

The rate of expansion in the Corn 
Belt would be somewhat ahead of 
that for the nation as a whole, the 
report indicates. 

The report also shows that the 
number of all hogs and pigs on farms 
Dec. 1 in 10 Corn Belt states was 
3% less than a year earlier. 

Here are some of the highlights 
of USDA’s December pig crop re- 
port: 

FALL CROP DOWN 8% — The 
number of pigs saved during the fall 
of 1960 (June-November) is estimat- 
ed at 41,500,000 head. This is 3% 
less than the 1959 fall crop but 14% 
above the 1948-58 fall average. Num- 
bers were down from last year in all 





regions, ranging from a decline of 
1% in the west north central states 
to 10% in the south Atlantic states. 
The north Atlantic states were down 
9%, east north central, 2%; south 
central, 8%, and western, 2%. 

The number of sows farrowing in 
the fall of 1960 is estimated at 5,- 
918,000 head, 3% less than farrowed 
in the fall of 1959, but 10% above 
average. Fall farrowings were 1% 
more than indicated by farmers’ re- 
ports on breeding intentions last 
June. 

Pigs saved per litter averaged 7.02 
in the fall of 1960, compared to 6.98 
in the fall of 1959. 

Compared with a year earlier, the 
1960 fall farrowings were relatively 
larger in September, October and 
November and relatively smaller in 
June, July and August. 


1960 SPRING PIG CROP DOWN 
17%—The 1960 spring pig crop is 
estimated at 47,104,000 pigs, 17% 
below 1959. 


ANNUAL PIG CROP 11% SMALL- 
ER—The 1960 spring and fall pig 
crops combined totaled 88,654,000 
head, 11% less than the 99,395,000 
head in 1959. 


SPRING INTENTIONS UP 4%— 
Farmers’ reports on breeding: inten- 
tions for the spring of 1961 indi- 
cate 7,063,000 sows to farrow (De- 
cember, 1960, through May, 1961). 
This would be 4% more than a year 
earlier but 12% less than in the 
spring of 1959. The north central 
and western states indicate increases, 
while the north and south Atlantic 
and south central regions plan de- 
creases in spring farrowings. By re- 
gions, changes from 1960 are as fol- 
lows: Increases, west north central, 


9%; east north central, 2%, and the | 


west, 6%; decreases, north Atlantic, 





STABILITY 
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reporting by USDA. That is not so. 


It is true that on balance the re- 
port as corrected from previous years 
does reveal a 5% increase in the 1961 
spring pig crop. This is in part just a 
figure—a statistic. This figure fails 
to reflect the correction of previous 
reports which reduced the total pro- 
duction—a conclusion which waters 


down the now indicated increase in | 


the 1961 spring crop. 
But one should not be entranced 


shows that the slaughter of swine will 
shrink markedly during the next six 


| months. It probably will mean firmer 





by data—data do not always profit | 
| beans to Europe. 


or feed the little folks at home. 
Later Expansion 


The core of this report is con- 
tained in the material of the 1960 


prices for pork products and in turn 
stimulate swine producers to embark 
on further and later expansion of 
their herds. 

But in the meantime the present 
situation as reported by USDA for 
the pig crop certainly diminishes the 
fervor for speculation in soybeans 
and leaves the corn market on little 
less than dead center. 

However, there is a strong feeling 
at; USDA that there will be a most 
urgent demand for soybeans for ex- 
port based on an alleged or rumored 
inability of Manchuria to supply 


This is a thin lead to lean on for 


| the speculator in the bean market. 


fall farrowings by months, which re- | 


veals the potential rate of marketing 
swine for the coming six months. 


For the feed manufacturer the indi- 
cated rate of slaughter of pigs is a 
solid index for the next six months. 

There just is no indicated broad 
advance in the demand for soybean 


the 1961 spring pig crop would be 
5% larger than a year earlier. 

Reflecting intended increases in 
the 10 Corn Belt states, the num- 
ber of sows expected to farrow dur- 
ing December, January and Febru- 
ary is estimated at 1,830,000 head, 
8% more than the 1,691,000 head 
farrowed during this period a year 
earlier. In September farmers in 
these 10 states indicated they would 
farrow 4% more sows during those 
months. 


SELECTED CORN BELT STATES | 
—The number of sows intended to | 


farrow in the 10 states is 6% more 
than farrowed a year earlier. 
cluded in these 10 states are: Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 


sota, Iowa, Missouri, South Dakota, | 


Nebraska and Kansas. These states 
accounted for about three fourths of 
the U.S. 1960 spring pig crop. 

The Dec. 1 survey indicated more 
farrowings in both the winter (De- 
cember- February) and spring 
(March-May) quarters. The number 
of sows expected to farrow during 
December, January and February is 
estimated at 1,830,000 head, 8% more 
than the 1,691,000 head farrowed dur- 
ing this period a year earlier. In 
September farmers in these 10 states 
indicated that they would farrow 
about 4% more sows during the 
winter months (December, January 
and February). The 3,596,000 head 
intended to farrow in March, April 
and May is 5% more than the 3,- 
411,000 sows farrowed in these 
months in 1960. 

In the 10 states the number of 
sows farrowed in the fall of 1960 
total 4,393,000 head, 1% less than 
in the fall of 1959. The number 
indicated by farmers’ reports Sept. 1 
was 3% less than 1959. Sows far- 
rowed during June, July and August 
totaled 2,271,000 head or 7% less 
than in 1959. The number farrowed 
during September, October and No- 
vember totaled 2,122,000 head, 5% 
more than the 2,014,000 head far- 





In- | 
| pigs saved shown in this report have 


the 48,394,000 on hand a year earlier. 
Wisconsin showed the greatest de- 
crease. Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota and 
Kansas each showed decreases of 
1%. Hogs six months old or older 
were down 7% from a year earlier. 
The number of hogs under six 
months of age, at 30,137,000 head, 
was only slightly below a year earli- 
er. Pigs less than three months of 
age were up 7% from a year earlier 


| and reflected the increase in far- 


rowings during the last quarter of 
the 1960 fall pig crop. 


REVISIONS IN ESTIMATES — 
The estimates of sows farrowed and 


been revised from those previously 
published. These estimates were re- 
vised on the basis of data obtained 
from the Census of Agriculture tak- 
en in the fall of 1959 and other data 
which have become available since 
the original estimates were made. 


tin 
ee 





_lIowa Grain Storage 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA—Con- 
struction of ten concrete grain stor- 
age tanks and a concrete headhouse 
has been started here by Omaha Ele- 
vator Co., a Peavey & Co. affiliate, 
announced R. B. McWhite, vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 

The storage tanks will have a 
500,000 bu. capacity. This will be in 
addition to the 120,000 bu. facilities 
already in place at the company’s 
docksite on the Missouri River. 


anit, 
— 





NEW IOWA MILL 

ELKADER, IOWA—A new feed 
mixing plant is now under construc- 
tion in Elkader for the Wilker Feed 
& Supply Store. When completed, the 
new mill will include a scale, un- 
loading pit, modern grinding, mixing 
and elevating equipment and large 
storage space. 





TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from 


page 2) 





“We shall go through a short period (four to six years) of intense agri- 
vation; a period with the majority of farmers, traders and educationalists 


resisting vertical integration,” he says 


“We shall see a lot of the ‘you can’t 


do that there ’ere’ attitude. However, this attitude will have little effect on 
the tide of change, a change generated by many interests and forces com- 
bining to drive along relentlessly the vertical integration of our agribusiness. 

“This American concept of agribusiness and vertical integration is the 
answer to the farming communes of Russia, China and East Europe. The 
eastern nations have decided they cannot afford the cost of a peasant struc- 
ture in their farming. I am certain the same applies to western countries. 
This businesslike approach to agriculture is going to cause eruptions in 
every European country and will be erupting into the Middle East and many 
other parts of the world. It will become one of the major tools in the Cold 
War, the battle for the minds of the under-developed countries through their 


agribusinesses.” 
v 


fe 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in history, the total value of sales of beef cattle 
in Alabama last year went over the $100 million mark. In the next five years, 
specialists predict the income from beef cattle in Alabama will reach $150 
million, according to Larry Alley, Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., in a recent talk. 
There are now a total of 738,000 head of brood cows in Alabama, almost equal 
to the herd in Colorado and larger than totals in such traditional cattle states 
as Wyoming, New Mexico and Arizona, he noted. 


we 


v 


AN ALERT ATTITUDE toward student recruitment is demonstrated by 
Texas A&M officials. Registrants at the recent Texas Nutrition Conference 


(See Table 1.) That: data clearly | meal or corn. received a follow-up letter from G. M. Watkins, director of agricultural in- 
struction, thanking them -for participating and pointing out the scope of 
such conferences and other educational programs of the school of agriculture. 
| Enclosed with the letter was a pamphlet, “A Career for You in Agricultural 
Sciences,” which describes courses of study available to prospective students. 

“One of the tasks we take very seriously in this office is furnishing 
young men information about the agricultural industry as a whole and the 
career opportunities that exist in it,” Mr. Watkins writes. “Please drop. me 
| a card with the name, address and agricultural interest (if known) of any 
/ young man you think we ought to mail such pamphlets to. We are particu- 
| larly anxious to have young people know that agriculture offers excellent 
career opportunities to those who are interested in becoming professional 
scientists.” 





TABLE 1. Fall Farrowings, by Months, U.S. 














Sows farrowing in the fall (1,000 head) 
August eptember October November 


Year July 





703 
912 


1,258 
1,400 


1,523 
1,504 
978 1,414 1,559 208 
884 1,306 1,522 873 


Percentage distribution of fall farrowings (per cent) 
August September October ovember 
23.4 28.3 14.8 $4 


796 


1949-58 
9 820 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 











A AND D FEEDING d slow; me steady; sup- 


ply. ample; aT ewt., 

BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 
NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 


Demand and supply steady; 


Angeles 
changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 
lots; 4%¢ Ib., 500 Ib. lots; both in barrels. 
Franc 


: Demand fair; supply good; 





Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of Demand slow; supply fair; 
r; trend easier; sup- 
500 Ib. barrels $3.05@3.25 .cwt. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
sacked, including 


average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


le mand and trend steady; 


New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 

: Orystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 
Crystal# $18.96, flour $12.96. 
Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 
Crysta'’s $11.50, flour 








supply adequate: $7@7.50 cw 
Los Angel 


Dakota shipping points: 


net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 


meal $11.50, 20 ton cars; both sacked. 
$16 56 ent at $16.25. Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
in hopper cars $7.54; 
ceneaes $8. 04; —— — $1 premium. 
x 


bulk, hopper $10; 
premium, delivered Minneapolis 

Demand and trend steady; 
$i4, ex-warehouse, sacked 


; trend strong; sup- 
Boston: Demand slow; supply light; gran- 
; $5.50 a unit of ammonia, 110. 


; supply ample; hardwood poultry: 


Demand and supply fair; less than ton lots; 


unit of " seneneuie., 


7 


San Francisco: Demand steady; 


; 80% protein $115, 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
San Francisco: Demand good; 


; 50 Ib. multiwalls $110. 
COCONUT OIL MEAL 


December-January. 

San seo: Demand fair; 
; solvent $52, expeller $69. 
Sea ; trend steady; sup- 


COD LIVER OIL 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
D, 2,250 A 18%¢ Ib.; 


: Demand and supply steady; $100. 


; trend steady; sup- CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


trend steady; sup- Boston: Demand quiet; 
car Seattle, sacked. > 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 





CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
sacked basis $5 more) 
inneapol Feed $49.60, meal $64.60. 
Atlanta: Feed $53, meal $68. 
Birm' Feed $51. 


Boston: Feed $54.50, meal $69 

Chicago: Feed $43, meal $58. 
Cleveland: Feed $50.90, meal $65.90. 
Denver: Feed $53.20, meal $68.20. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $51.70, meal $66.70. 
I _ Feed $48.20, meal $63.20. 
Kansas Feed $43, meal $58. 
Louisville: "Feed $50.60, meal $64.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $52.90, meal $67.90. 
New York: Feed $54.10, meal $69.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $53.50, meal .50. 
: Feed $53.70, meal $68.70. 
St. Louis: Feed $43, meal $58. 


CORN ODL MEAL 


January shipment. 


BREWERS PRIED YEAST 





trend improving; supply very light; $55.55, sacked. 
Seatt 


le: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
Ft, Worth: Demand excellent for hulls, 
good for old process, 
supply sufficient on cottonseed oil ; 
light on hulls; 41% old process $61, f.o.b. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; slow for solvent; 


trend steady; sup- . 
Worth; pellets $2 additional, 
Demand fair; supply am- 
; 41% $57, 44% $58. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
old process $60.60, new proc- 
ess $58.60, both sacked. 


. supply adequate; $56.60 in 40 ton carloads. 
Pittsburgh: Carlots + Bonton: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
; ton lots 11% ¢ Ib., all sacked. 
eams: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 
1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., 
York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 
ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; 
sacked, f.0.b, New Jersey. 
; trend steady; sup- 


Denver: Demand fair; 


Demand and supp y 
41% old process $67, > 

: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample: $54. 


Demané ow; 
supply emotes 41% mW $58.70, delivered 
Omaha. 


ply ample; $9 cwt. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9¢ Ib., 


200 mesh fine $31.50, 











prime 41% protein old proc- 








ess $52; new process, 41% solvent $49.50. 


: Demand slow; supply fair; 


$65. 

K City: D d slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 41% old process $52@52.50, 
solvent process $49.50@50, Memphis. 

Chicage: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; Memphis basis, hydraulic $53. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady to 
lower; supply adequate; $72.50, sacked, 





Denver: Demand fair; trend stcady; sup- 
ply ample; $658. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; solvent $54. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $66, f.0.b. car Seattle. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
$46.50 sacked, $43.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend stead: 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3.000 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse, 

Kansas : Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 8%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 
: Demand fair; supply ample; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in 
ton lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,- 
000 units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ 
lb., ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $61.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $58.25; truck 
load $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $59, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla. 

Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
14% $52, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $3.67 per 
unit of P), f.o.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

te, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Mi phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum caltians 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $66.35 
bulk ($3.65 per unit of P). 

:.18% phosphorus $74.30 in car- 
loads, $84.30 in ton loads; 14% phosphorus 
$62.50 in carloads, $72.50 in ton loads, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $33, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96 bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.05, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $97.65, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
carload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, 
per net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65; 
less than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill., or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more. 

Col Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.o.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $75.50, sacked in 100 
lb. multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $88.50, delivered, carload, 
Denver. 





18%% phosphorus $88.80, 
bagged, in ccsteniin: $98.70, bagged, in ton 
bots, f.o.b, Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. producing 
points. 

DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Boston: Demand active; supply very 
tight; nominal: dark §69@71, light $66@68. 

i: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $58@59. 

: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $79, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; bourbon grains: light $58, 
dark $59, solubles $73, all sacked. 

: Demand fair; supply very 
light; $68.75, dark. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply fair; $68, Boston. 

le: Demand fair; trend firm; none 
available; $69, delivered truck lots, sacked. 


DRIED BEET PULP 

Ogden: Supply ample; $39@45. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; plain $62.50, sacked, 50 Ib. bags, 
January-February-March. 

: Demand slow; supply spotty: 
$58, sacked. 
: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $49.90. 
outs Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $62.50. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair to 
poor; trend steady (o higher; $58, sacked, 
Boston, 

Demand gvod; trend steady; 
supply sabes $49, delivered carlots, sacked. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
fn senen . ample; $17.25 cwt. 
wk a Demand light; supply short; 


Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 





supply ample; 13% @14¢ Ib., sacked. 
Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 13%¢ Ib., sacked. 
Louisville: Demand slow; 
supply light; 13@13%¢ Ib., sacked. 
Chicago: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply fair; medium acid $11.50@12 cwt., 
sweet cream $11.50@12 cwt., both sacked, 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $12.25 cwt. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 

Boston: Demand fair; supply tight; $47.50,, 
sacked, f.o.b. Florida. 

Los Angeles: Orange pulp $43, 
pulp $41, both nominal. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
meal $48, sacked. 

Buffalo: Too scarce to quote. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 
Supply mormal; $15.15 


trend steady; 


lemon 


Ogden: 
sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Iib., sacked. 

Boston: Demand good; supply scarce; 
13¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
14%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Omaha: Demand and trend strong; sup- 
ply short; 12¢ Ib 

Los Angeles: 
changed; supply 
than ton lots; 
sacked. 

Louisville: 12@13¢ Ib., sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply 
$13 cwt. 

Minneapolis: Market 
$12.25@12.50 cwt. 

Chicago: |Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply ample; $11@11.25 cwt., sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $13.35 cwt. 


DRIED WHEY 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
quate; carlots, standard $5.25, 
livered Ft. Worth: ton lots 
warehouse Ft. Worth. 

Boston: Demand and supply 
@i%e ib. 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $5.18 cwt., 
ewt., Le.l; both sacked, 

Omaha: Demand and supply 
strong; $5.50 cwt. 

San Francisco: Demand 
good; $5.25 cwt., sacked. 

Louis ie: Demand slow; trend 
supply normal; 6@6%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $6.90 cwt., 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
$6.25 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; 
oupply fair; $4.75@4.85 cwt., 

Minneapolis: A bit easier; 
$5.40@5.50 cwt. 

“Kansas City: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; regular or 
lactosed $5.25 cwt., sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply ample; $5.25, delivered truck. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $5.85 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.l. 

FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $65. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; export inquiry increasing; 85% pro- 
tein $63@65 bulk, $65@67 sacked, delivered 
Ft. Worth, 

Los Angeles: 
supply adequate; 
sacked. 

Salisbury, Md.: 
excessive; $62, f.0. 


cwt., 


Demand slow; trend un- 
adequate; 15¢ Ib., less 
14%¢ Ib., ton lots; both 


fair; 


steady; price still 


trend steady; 

sacked 
supply ade- 
sacked, de- 
$5.50, f.o.b 


good; 5% 


trend steady; 
carloads; $5.35 
good; trend 
steady; supply 
steady; 


sacked. 
supply fair; 


trend 
sacked. 
steady to off 


easier; 


trend steady; 
partially de- 


sup- 


Demand and trend steady; 
90¢ a unit of protein, 
spotty; 


Demand supply 
b 


FISH MEAL 
Supply good; $1.05 
$105 @108. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $108.60. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; sacked: 65% protein Peruvian $92.50, 
December; 60% protein menhaden $99, de- 
livered Ft. Worth. 

Boston: Demand good; 
$90 @92. 

Omaha: 
ply plentiful; 
Omaha. 

Los Angeles: 


Ogden: a unit, f.0.b. 
Coast; 65% 
trend steady; 


supply fair; 60% 


Demand good; 
60% menhaden 


trend strong; 
$110, 


sup- 
f.0.b 


trend firmer; 
60% 


Demand fair; 
supply adequate; local production, 
protein $1.50 a unit, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; 
ple; $1.40 a unit of protein. 

Louisville: Demand dull; 
supply light; $100@110, 

Minneapolis: Demand 
ple; West Coast 60% blended steady at 
$113, sacked, delivered; Canadian herring 
$1.30 a unit, West Coast, subject to pro- 
duction. 

Chicago: Demand poor; supply ample; 
trend easier; sacked: menhaden, Hast Coast 
$88@90, Gulf $86@90; menhaden scrap, 
East Coast $84@86, Guif $82@386; Canadian 
herring meal $1.30@1.35 a unit of protein 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% protein menhaden $100 
bulk, $105 sacked. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $1.45 a unit protein, f.o.b. truck Van- 
ecouver, B.C. (Canadian production). 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply short; $1.40 a protein unit, Vancou- 


ver, f.o.b. 
HAY 
Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; second cutting alfalfa $35; 
No. 1 timothy $25; No. 1 timothy and 
clover, mixed $30; No. 1 red clover $30; 
straw $18. 
Boston: Demand and 
No. 2 timothy $39@42. 
Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 
prairie $24@27, alfalfa $28@30, baled. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
Supply ample; U.S. No. 1 $33@35; 
2 leafy $29.50@31; U.S. No. 2 green 
Us. No. 2 $27@28. 
Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; local hay, all varieties: No. 1 
$28@30, No. 2 $26@28; straw $18@20. 
Ft. Werth: Demand fair for alfalfa, 
practically nil for others; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $42@ 
44, No. 2 $40@42; No. 2 prairie, nominal 
$30@32: No. 2 Johnson, nominal $28@30, 
delivered Texas common points. 
Supply good; $25 ton in the barn 
delphia: Demand slow; supply light: 


supply am- 


trend steady: 
sacked. 
fair; supply am- 


supply steady; 


changed ; 

U.S. No 

$31 @32; 
Louisville: 


Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; alfalfa, U.S. No. 2 green $37, 
delivered truck lots. 

HOMINY FEED 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $43. 





Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $40.80, yellow $40.80. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $51. 

Louisville: No demand; trend very strong; 
supply very light; $51, sacked, up $6. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply tight; white or yellow $34.50@35. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
higher; $41. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; $51, Boston. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; 
ply adequate; yellow $41. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $51, delivered carlots, sacked. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $71. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; old process $77, up 50¢; 
new process $71.50, unchanged; both sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 34% protein, solvent $69.50, Decem- 
ber. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; new process $53.50, old 
process $59, Minneapolis. 

ton: Demand slow; 
$70.20. 

Wichita: Demand 
34% $75, sacked. 

Las Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; local production, 
31% protein $71, December-January. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply tight; 34% solvent $58.80; 32% old 
process $67.30, Omaha basis. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; 
34% $71. 

Minneapolis: Noi 


trend 


trend firm; sup- 


supply light; 


fair; supply ample; 


supply light; 


following upswing in 
other protein feeds; solvent still $53 for 
December; expeller $58.50 for December, 
down 50¢ from last week. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend firm- 
ers supply ample: solvent process $52.50@ 
53, old process $58@58.50, Minneapolis. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend easier; sup- 
ply fair; Minneapolis basis: solvent $53, 
expeller $58.50. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply good; $70.50, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 34% protein (Montana) $85, de- 
livered carloads, sack 


LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 


Omaha: Demand and supply fair; trend 
good; 65% $160, sacked, Omaha. 


MALT SPROUTS 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
$4 


sup- 


Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; No. 1 4. 

Boston: Demand and supply limited; $48, 
sacked. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 
firm; No. 1 uneven weight bags 
sacked. 


trend 
$46.50, 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand excellent; trend 
stronger; supply fair; 50% meat and bone 
scraps $72.50, Cincinnati. 

Boston: Demand good; supply 
$1.05 a protein unit; converted, 

Wichita: De@mand heavy; 
cient; 50% $85, sacked, f.0.b 

San Francisco: Demand fair 
ple; $1.35 a unit of protein 

Omaha: Demand good; 
supply short; no quotation. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good 
quate; meat and bone, 50% 
$75 sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth 

Ogden: Supply good; 75, 
sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand good: 
supply limited; 50% protein 
unit. 

Louisville: 
supply good; $80@85, sacked. 

St. Paul: Demand very strong: supplies 
light; trend sharply upward: price up 84@ 
6 in week to $80@86, sacked 

Kansas City: Demand good; 
supply tight; 50% $77.50@80 

hicago: Demand better; trend higher: 
supply fair; 50% protein $80, sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply ample; $62. 

St. Louis: Demand good; 
ply limited; $76. 

Buffalo: Demand good; 
strong; supply light; 50% 
$75 bulk, $80 sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; 
ply good; $112.50. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $1.50 a unit protein, ex-process- 
ing plant, sacked. 


MILLFEED 

Minneapolis: Sharp rise in market strength 
continues; demand good; supplies only ade- 
quate; bran up $2 in week to $44, sacked: 
middlings $2 stronger at $44@44.50, sacked: 
red dog up $1.50 to $45@45.50, sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply tight; sacked, shorts $42.50943, 
bran $41@41.50; bulk, shorts $40.50@41, 
bran $38.50@39, middlings $42.50@43. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply short 
Dec. 19, basis Kansas City: bran $40.25@ 
40.75, shorts $40.25@40.75; both bran and 
shorts declined $1, compared with the 
preceding week; bulk middlings $41@41.50, 
nominal. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; sacked bran $42; sacked grav 
shorts $42: bulk standard midds. $44, all 
Omaha basis. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; bran, bulk $45.50, burlaps $48; gray 
shorts, bulk $47, burlaps $48.50; bulk mid- 
diings $47, delivered Texas common points; 
bulk bran, shofts and middilings $1 lower: 
sacked bran and shorts $3 lower than pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago: Demand very good; trend sharp- 
ly higher; supply Nght; standard bran $46, 
standard midds. $48, red dog $48. 

St. Louis: Demand active; trend strong: 
supply tight; sacked. bran $4550, shorts 
$46: bulk, bran $43.50, middlings $48. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor: trend higher: 
supply adequate; bran $49.50, middlings 
$50.50. 

Boston: Demand good; supply 
bran $54.10, middlings $54.60. 

Baffalo: Although buying was meager 
last week, prices advanced and held be- 
cause of tight shipping positions and cur- 
taf'ed supplies resulting from reduced flour 
mill running time; some resistante to 
higher prices has appeared among big mix- 
ers, who have been resorting to substi- 
tutes, but not enough to top prices or 
weaken shipping positions: levels here at 
or under western competition: sacked dif- 
ferential on bran and middlings steady at 
$5; bulk and sacked bran rose $2; bulk 
and sacked middlings and red dog ad- 
vanced $3; quotations Dec. 21: bulk bran 


adcquate:; 
56% $65. 
supply insuffi- 
plant. 
supply am- 
trend strong: 
supply inade- 
$72.50 bulk, 
50% protein, 
trend firmer; 
$1.45@1.50 a 
steady; 


Demand fair; trend 


trend firm: 


sup- 
trend firm; sup- 


trend firm to 
meat scraps 


trend steady; sup- 


spotty: 
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$48@49, sacked $53@54; bulk middlings | Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 

$49@49.50, sacked $54; bulk red dog $49@ a bale, in carlotse. 

52.50, sacked $54@57.50. Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
Philadelphia: Demand slow tz i un adequate; Canadian 5.6 cu, ft, bales 

settled; supply fair; bran $53.50 tandard 

midds. $54.50, red dog $57.50 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend 

supply good; bran $50.20, off $ mixed 

feed $50.80, off $2.50; shorts $51.80, off $2.85 a bale, f.0.b. pier. 

$2.50; all sacked, / Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
Memphis: Demand ywer; firm; standard 7% cu. ft. bale 0. 

supply ample; wheat Seattle: Demand trend steady; 

shorts $47.30, standard midds. $49.80 supply good; $2.60 delivered truck 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm lots 

ply limited; $38, delivered comn 

points, carlots. 
Ogden: Supply good; to Utal 

and mill run $39, middlings $44 
Denver: Demand fair; trend stead 





= ply 


‘San Francisco: 
weak | $3.65 a bale, 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; 


Demand and supply fair; 


supply fair; 


poor; t nd i 

bran $46.80 gray poor; 
a bale, 

sup- 
transit 

a POTASSIUM IODIDE (U.S.P.) 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 

80% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 

mixtures: 250 Ib, drums $1.35, 200 Ib. in 

ply ample; shorts $44.25, bran drums $1.35, 100 Ib. drums $1.38, 
run $44.25 } 25 lb. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 

Los Angeles: Standard milirur Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; trend 
48, good demand, trend firmer, supply ade firm; supply adequate; standard trace min- 
quate; red bran $55.50@56.50, demand poor, | <« blends; 90% U.8.P. K.I. and 10% cal- 
trend easier, supply adequat | : stearate, magnesium carbonate or 

San Francisco: Demand goo ipply fair; | calcium hydroxide: 100 Ib. drums $1.42 Ib.; 
millfeed $48, red bran $52 } 200 lb. and up $1.40 lb., delivered basis. 


MINERAL FEED POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Sioux City: 50 Ib. mineral Boston: Demand good; supply light; $70. 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenoth Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
mineral blocks $4 each. | supply adequate; $1.20 a unit of protein, 
Wichita: Demand heavy sur acked 
cient; all-purpose with iodi ne, Salisbury, Md.: 
$97.50, 100 Ib. bags $92.50 1 > 1 I ample; $70, 
Ogden: Supply ample; $11 5 
blocks; $103 ton, granular 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair . | Cincinnati: 
quate; all-purpose granules $90, block ( feed 
mineral phosphorus 6% granule 106, block ots in 3.36 to 16 gm./lb. mixtures; 3¢ 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7 ) in ton lots or more, freight prepaid or 
granules $100, block $107 h mineral paid to destination. 
hosphorus 3% % z les $87 sphorus 
2% $77 ‘all. tt i ‘sep yags). RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
San Francisco: Demand sté« Worth: Demand good; supply mod- 
good; all-purpose with iodin« bran $34@35, f.o.b. south Texas 
Seattle: Demand. fair; trend steady; sup e mills, sacked; hulls $4.50, sacked. 
ply good; mixer mineral $48 purpose Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
mineral $85, both ex-warehous« icked hanged en adequate; California pro- 
i mn igh fat conte 
MOLASSES oer g ntent, bran $49@50, 
San Francisco: Demand x San Francisco: Demand good; 
$24.50 ton, f.o.b. cars Richn j ul bran $40, sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand . — 
supply adequate; 13¢ gal SCREENINGS 
Boston: Demand good i : Cincinnati: Demand good: 
ply fair; 15¢ gal. in tank « 1 ; fair; unground 
Ft. Worth: Demand 1 ; p24.50 
blackstrap 13%¢ Let iston Minneapolis: 
i Ft. Worth, ck $29.78 ler’s m; trading 
market price on date } t dian unchanged at §21 for De- 
Minneapolis: Steady it t mand mber for January; domestic ranges 
good; blackstrap $33 an le inchar 1; lights $8@12, mediums $13 @20, 
ered: beet $30, blend $3 es P30; 15% flax screenings $37. 
Los Angeles: Demand Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady to 
supply adequate; $22.50, f n ur h gher supply ample; ground grain $32.50, 
5, f.0.b. tank trucks $26 
sville: Demand fair Buffalo: Demend and supply fair; 
normal: 13¢ gal tank ground, sacked $36.25, New 
ports ing ound bulk $28.75, New York. 
Kansas City: Demand fair ‘ , 
supply si blackstrary SOFT PHOSPHATE 
New Orlean (Sacked, delivered) 
Buffalo: 


100 Ib 


Meal demand good; 
f.o.b. 
RIBOFLAVIN 


Trend steady; feed grade (in 
supplements) 4¢ gm. in less than ton 


sup- 


supply | Ft. 


sacked erate rice 


supply am- 


trend steady; 
grain screenings 


Both supplies and demand 
very slow; market in stand- 


trend 
York; 


Denene fair 
steady to higher supply 
f.o.b. Albany. 

Denver: Demand good; trer 
ample; 13¢ gal New 
Denver 

Loui Demand 
ample; 13¢ gal 


Atlanta: 

Buffalo: 

Chicago: 

Cincinnati: . 

Des Moines: +38 43. 

Kansas City: $25.07. 

Memphis: $22.28 

Minneapolis: $26.12. 

Philadelphia: $24.51. 
Louis: $24.32. 


SORGHUMS 

Demand fair; supply suffi- 
2 yellow milo $1.93@1.95 cwt., 
Texas common points, 

Ogden: Supply ample; $40@41. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend weak- 
: supply ample; no quotations. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
rr $45.50, delivered carlots, 


Louisville: SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
steady; supply al San Francisco: supply am- 
rolled oats $81 -eding 5 ‘ $72.10 
pulverized oats $49.90 t Philadelphia: Demand 
all sacked : $49, Decatur. 

Minneapolis: Demand ¢ tronger « Los Angeles: Demand 
market; feeding rolled s t 7 firt supply adequate; $74.40@74.90. 

feeding oatmeal Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
pulverized up 50¢ c 14% $57@59 December, $58@60 Janu- 
d up 50¢ at $59.50, « regrour 0 $62@64 December, $63@65 Janu- 
t at $24, sacked ry 
y Cincinnati: Demand | Memphis: 
adequate; pulverize ts 4% ypply ample; 
Memphis 


Cincinnati: 


and suUy 


Seatt 


Seattle: Demand 
firm; $24.75, f.o.b 
eg Demand fair t 
7 — ee 4 Ase Ft. Worth: 
13¢ gal _ ta ew ou Sas 
and $29.50 ton i r 
vered 
OAT PRODUCTS 
Chicago: Demand quiet 
~sround oat fe 
oatmeal 


easier; 
groun¢ 
oat $74 
Demand 
Demand fair; 
fair; 


and supply 


improved; trend 
sacked 


sacked 


fair; trend steady; 
solvent $55, f.o.b, 


Demand 
supply prime 44% 
trend 

Decatur. 
protein $70@71, 


Demand fair; 
r supply adequate; 52, 
Ogden: Supply good; 41% 
protein $75 @76. 
Boston: Demand cautious; 
$48.50, 50% °$53.50, 


Demand and sup! high- 


$53, reground 


1 
Boston: 


Worth: Demand s 
cient: 10% protein oat n 
ground $31 30, sacked 
Memphis: Demand atur 
supply ample; 3 ly pr Seattle: 
feed $28.80 ample; 
Los Angeles: Demand r Denver: Demand fair; 
changed; supply adequatt good; 44% $66.50. 
tion, pulverized $67, sacked St. Louis: Demand good; 
Philadelphia: Trend unsett limited: 44% $56. 
white, demand slow, su} Wichita: Demand good; supply 
mestic, demand slow ae rht 30.3 ent 44% $63, 50% $68, sacked; 
Canadian oat feed : i upl $64, bulk, f.0.b. Wichita. 
light $34.50, sacked 
Seattle: Demand 
38 ib. Oo bett 


OYSTER SHELI 
Cincinnati: Demand fa nd stead: 
supply adequate; 80 Ib. t $2 5, 5 t 


sags $24.10, 25 Ib. bags $ 
eH casein esl (Natural Live Dried Rumen Bacteria) 
kee Aepeet See Results speak for themselves. That is 
why thousands of tons of Dairy and 

Beef Cattle Feeds containing RUFIS 


supply adequate; $15. 4( 
San Francisco: Demand 

are sold by leading feed manufacturers 

each year. 


ple; local $15, eastern $2 
POUL-AN LABORATORIES, INC. 


Louisville: Demand 
supply sood; in 80 Ib 

621 West 33rd St. Jefferson 1-1597 
Kansas City, Missouri 


supply 
both f.o.b. 


ample; 
De- 


good; trend firm; 
delivered carlots. 
trend steady; 


Demand 
$72.60, 


sup- 
sup- 
trend firm; sup- 


insuffi- 
44% $5 





t 


in 60 Ib. 

paper sacks 

Seattle: Demand and 
ply good; $36, delivered 


PEAT MOSS 


Demand and 
truck lo 


Cincinnati: 
trend steady; 
f.o.b, Cincinnati 














KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 


327 S. Le Salle St., Chicago 4, lil. Phone HArrison 7-1528 
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Demand good; trend strong; 
M% $68.70, delivered Omaha. 
Price continues to grow; 
demand bear: 44% nearby price has 
climbed to a point where deferred is sell- 
ing at slight discount under spot; 44% 
$48.50, Decatur; 60% $54, Decatur. 
ity: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply adequate; 44% solvent process $51.50 
@62, Lecatur. 

t Demand excellent; 
er; supply fair; Decatur basis, 44% protein, 
unrestricted billing $63.50, E.T.L. $49.50@ 
60; 60°% protein, unrestricted billing $57.50, 
E.T.L. $56. 





Omaha: 
supply tight; 


trend high- 


TANKAGE 

Kannas City: Demand good: tre ond strong 

supply tight; 60% digester $77 

Chie ago: Demand improve: od; 
moderate; 60° 


tre md high 
er; oupety protein $30 
sacked, 

Omuha: Demand good; 
supply short; $80 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong 
er; supply short; 60% digester $74, Cin 
cinnati. 

Lanisvilie: Demand slow trend firm 
supply good; 60% protein $80@85, sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi 

digoster $77.50 sacked Ft 


trend strong: 


client; 60% 
Worth. 
Demand heavy: supply insuffi 
client; 60% $85, sacke d, f.o.b. plant 

St. Paul: Demand ve supplies 
light; tre pnd sharp! y upward; price up $4@¢ 
in week to “ 

St. Louis: De 
supply limited; $ 


UREA FEE. COMPOUND 

Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro 
gen, 262% protein equivalent; $100, bagged 
f.o.b freight equalized with nearest pro 
ducing plant bulk $96 

Lima, Ohio: Minimum 42 nitrogen, 262% 
equivalent $100, f.0o.b. bagged 

Okla.: Minimum 42% nitrogen 
262% protein equivalent; $100, f.0.b 
bagged, $9¢ bulk, or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point 

New York: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
protein equivalent, $100, f.0.b bagged 
bulk. cars or trucks, freight equalized w 
nearest producing point 

Belle, W. Va.: Minimum 42 
26 prote n equivalent 
bagged $e bulk, « 4 
equalized with nearest producing point 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 


Worth: Demand good; supply 
5¢ Ib., Lob. north sntral Texas 


Wichita: 


mand good trend firm 


cars 

262% 
$96 

ith 


nitrogen 
$100 f.o.b 
trucks, freight 


Ft. 
ited 


VITAMIN E 

Cincinnati: Demand good 

50 Ib. or more $1.40, less than 5 
allowed to destination 


FEED SUPPLEMENT 

trend steady 
) Ib. $1.43 
freight 


WHEAT GERM MEAI 
Minneapolis: Weak demand; price steady 
to down $1 ere ym last week, $47@48, jutes 
Buffalo: Demand fa r trend steady t 
higher suppl poor; commercial 
srade $6 Buffal 





IRRADIATED Dry Yeast 











MULFEED @ FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
—forry Parke 


633 Board of Trade 
KANGAS CITY. MISSOURI “ 

















HATCH 
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egg-type chicks. USDA noted that the 
increase indicated for hatchings in 
the first three weeks of the month 
would follow an increase of 27%—50 
million chicks—in the preceding sev- 
en months. 

While the percentage increase in 
these seven months was large, the 
number of chicks hatched was less 
significant because the months cov- 
ered a period of seasonally small 
hatchings. However, as some ob- 
servers have noted, the increases 
were indicative of an expansion in 
production and of the new hatching 
season's starting earlier than usual, 
induced to a great extent by strong 
chick demand brought on by good 
egg prices. 

Peak Season Ahead 


If the chick hatch expansion trend 
shown in months of relatively low 
volume continues in the months 
ahead, when hatchings rise to a sea- 
sonal peak, an even modest percent- 
age increase in hatchings will create 
large increases in terms of chick 
numbers. And this is the crux of Mr. 
Benson’s warning. He said USDA had 
previously indicated that springtime 
increases beyond about 10% in the 
number of chickens raised would be 
a cause for concern. 

USDA's data on chicken eggs in in- 
cubators Dec. 1 shows that greatest 
expansion in hatchings are expected 
in the major egg-producing regions of 
the U.S.—the west north central, the 
south Atlantic, the east south central 
and the west south central states. The 
per cent increase in incubations from 
Dec. 1, 1959, to Dec. 1, 1960, ranges 
from 60 to 72% in these regions. 

In the other geographic divisions, 
increases of about a third were indi- 
cated for New England, middle At- 
lantic and Pacific states. An increase 
of about a fifth was reported for the 
east north central and the mountain 
states. 

November’s hatch of egg-type 
chicks totaled 16,112,000—an increase 
of about 20% compared with produc- 
tion in the same month a year earlier. 

Although egg-type chick hatchings 
have been greater in all months be- 
ginning with May this year than in 
the same months of 1959, big reduc- 
tions in the major hatching months 
of January, February, March and 
April were of sufficient magnitude so 
that the production of 463,943,000 
chicks during the first 11 months of 
1960 was 12% less than over the 


| same period last year. 


Broilers 


Continued expansion is in the out- 
look, too, for broiler-type chicks and 











Headquarters for 


Gorton’s Blends (rer Poultry and Livestock) 


New Englander Vitalizer (ror ruminants) 


North Atlantic Fish Meals (reatish, 
Whitefish, Menhaden, and Sardine /Herring) 


Condensed Fish Solubles 


Full Fish Meals (entire original Proportion of 
Dried Solubles Are Included) 


Marine Vitamin Oils (am potencies) 


Frozen Fish (For Mink Feeding) 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


ae eee 


177 Milk Street 


Boston 9, Mass. e 





same months of 1959. 





CENTRAL SOYA 
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the first quarter a 


Mr. McMillen attributed the in- 
creased first quarter earnings to 
somewhat improved agricultural eco- 
nomic conditions and to processing 
and manufacturing efficiencies effect- 
ed during the past year. He said that 
the company was encouraged over the 
upturn in earnings and sales, and, on 
the basis of present indications, felt 
that the current fiscal year would 
show an improvement over the pre- 
ceding year. 





New Type Baler Twine 
Has Nutritive Value 


MEMPHIS — A new rayon-cello- 
phane baler twine developed by the 
American Viscose Corp. has actual 
nutritive value, digestible dry matter 
and digestible energy equal to most 
concentrate feeds, according to a re- 
port presented at the recent Ameri- 
can Society of Agricultural Engineers 
meeting. 

However, these facts should not be 
construed to mean that the twine 
could serve in any Way as a com- 
plete replacement for commonly used 
feeds, it was pointed out by Dr. J. 
W. Bratzler, professor of nutrition, 
and M. E. Schroeder, assistant pro- 
fessor of agricultural engineering, 
both at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 

The researchers used sheep for 
their experiment on nutritive value 
of the new baler twine. The twine 
was cut in quarter inch lengths. 

The digestible dry matter and di- 
gestible energy values for the twine 
were 88.9 and 90.4% respectively. 

Complete proximate analyses of 
the rayon-cellophane twine showed 
that it contained on the dry matter 
basis: crude protein, 1.02%; crude 
fiber, 65.09%; ether extract, 1.70%; 
ash, 1.00%; nitrogen-free extract, 
31.19%, and gross energy, 4338 cal./ 
g. The researchers advised that lit- 
tle significance should be attached 
to the values of crude protein and 
ash since they were of such small 
magnitude. As might be expected, 
the twine is composed largely of 
crude fiber and nitrogen-free extract, 
the two said. 

It was also reported that at no 
time was there any trouble with 
getting the test animals to consume 
the daily allotment of twine. It ap- 
peared to be eaten with a fair de- 
gree of relish and no digestive up- 
sets were encountered, the research- 
ers said. 

The research pointed up the fact 
that the ruminant animal can digest 
the rayon-cellophane twine and, un- 
der the conditions employed in this 
experiment, without harmful effects 
to sheep. 
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DEATH 
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flown to Duke University hospital, 
here, for treatment. Shortly before 


Mr. MacMillan was born in Ft. 
Worth, Texas, in 1895 and was a 
Minneapolis area resident since 1903. 
He attended Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., and Yale University, 
where he graduated with a B.A. de- 
gree in 1917. 

He began his business career in 
1919 as a grain buyer and trader for 
the Cargill Elevator Co. at its Duluth, 
Minn. office, and in 1926 was elected 
a director of the firm. 

When the Cargill Elevator Co. be- 
came Cargill, Inc. in 1932, Mr. Mac- 
Millan became vice president and 
general manager, and in 1936, be- 
came president, succeeding his father, 
John H. MacMillan, Sr. He was 
named board chairman in 1957, suc- 
ceeding John G. Peterson. 

Mr. MacMillan was well known for 
designing large elevators for efficient 
storage and handling of grain, and 
he was responsible for two develop- 
ments—accurate temperature meas- 
urement inside huge storage bins and 
development of equipment for rapid 
loading and unloading of the bins— 
that were revolutionary in the grain 
industry. He also pioneered in devel- 
opment of integrated barge-and-tow- 
boat units now widely used on the 
inland waterways. 

He gave close personal supervision 
to one of the Cargill firm’s latest 
projects, a 12-million-bu. elevator on 
the Atlantic end of the St. Lawrence 
seaway at Baie Comeau, Quebec, 
Canada, opened this year. 

During his 20 years as president, 
Cargill more than tripled in size. Its 
annual sales volume is now well over 
$1 billion, making it the nation’s 
largest grain handling firm. During 
his tenure, the company also became 
significant in grain export, production 
of vegetable oils, development of hy- 
brid seed corn and production of ani- 
mal and poultry feeds through its 
subsidiary, Nutrena Mills, Inc. 

Mr. MacMillan was a director of 
the First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis and the Kansas City Southern 
Railway, and was president and 
trustee of the Walter Kempner foun- 
dation of Durham, N.C. 

A brother, Cargill MacMillan, was 
president of the Cargill firm until 
July of this year, when he was grant- 
ed a leave of absence of recover from 
illness. 

Surviving are his wife, Marion; a 
daughter, Mrs. Hubert F. Sontheim, 
Geneva, Switzerland; two sons, John 
H. MacMillan III, Minnetonka, and 
William Duncan MacMillan, Geneva, 
Switzerland; and his mother, Mrs. 
John H. MacMillan, Sr., Wayzata. 

A memorial service will be held at 
Westminster Church, Minneapolis at 
2 p.m. Wednesday, Dec. 28. The fam- 
ily has requested that memorials go 
to the Walter Kempner Foundation 
at Duke University Hospital, Dur- 
ham, N.C. 


Kansas City Company 
Names Works Manager 


KANSAS CITY—M. G. Purpus has 
been appointed works manager in 
charge of Black, Sivalls & Bryson, 
Inc.’s Kansas City plant, according 
to W. C. McCool, manufacturing vice 
president. 

Mr. Purpus, vice president of the 
company, has been sales manager for 
the company’s line of agricultural 
products for the past eight years. As 
Kansas City works manager, he re- 
tains marketing responsibility for this 
product group and assumes responsi- 
bility for manufacturing, engineering 
and related activities of the Kansas 
City plant operation. — 








L. L. Smith 


EXPANSION 
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and fertilizer division, first as a nu- 
tritionist, then. as purchasing agent, 
sales manager and assistant general 
manager in charge of sales and nutri- 
tion. 

Mr. Smith also was co-owner and 
co-manager of a hatchery, and re- 
ceived his B.S. degree in poultry hus- 

and animal nutrition from 
Iowa State University. 

Mr. Frankhauser, a specialist in 
turkeys, beef cattle and dairy feeding, 
was employed for 20 years by Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. He 
was coordinator between the research 
and feed sales departments and han- 
dled turkey service problems. 

His capacity with Fruen’s formula 
feed division will be in sales and serv- 
ice, mostly on turkeys, beef cattle 
and dairy cattle. 
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for repealing the Delaney clause at 
present. 

This amendment would be of im- 
mediate help regarding diethylstil- 
bestrol, which is a “carcinogen” in 
some animal tests. AHI states. “It 
has been banned for poultry—al- 
though administrative proceedings 
are still underway and this issue may 
end up in court. No new new-drug ap- 
plications are being processed by 
FDA for use of stilbestrol in cattle, 
although current use can be con- 
tinued since new drug applications in 
effect at the time of the passage of 
the Food Additives Law are consid- 
ered prior sanctions which exempt the 
chemical. 

There are no detectable residues in 
meat when stilbestrol is used for cat- 
tle. 

“The exemption might also help in 
the case of arsenicals, which are in 
the same boat as stilbestrol—no new 
uses approved—because of suspicion 
of carcinogenesis,” the bulletin stated. 
The arsenicals used in feeds have 
never been shown to cause cancer. If 
Congress passes the exemption for 
no-residue feed additives, arsenicals 
would be exempt from the Delaney 
clause—if label directions on with- 
drawal times were followed so that» 
no residues were present in food. 
FDA-ers claim the withdrawal direc- 
tions for arsenical-containing feeds 
are sometimes disregarded. 

The bulletin also pointed out the 
possible new approach to the Delaney 
clause disclosed by the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists Assn. Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co.'s Dr. Richard S. Gordon, a 
member of MCA’s food additive com- 
mittee, noted that the new color ad- 
ditive law contains a provision for 
ad hoc scientific advisory committees 
nominated by the National Academy 
of Sciences to deal with FDA-indus- 
try disputes under the Delaney 
clause. 

Under the color additives law, an 
ad hoc committee can judge only 
whether a chemical is a carcinogen. 
Dr. Gordon urged that a provision for 
advisory committees be placed in the 
food additive law, but that the com- 
mittees be empowered to judge 
whether the chemical would be safe 
in its intended use. (Feedstuffs, Dec. 
10) 
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seemed to be some interplay between 
the thyroprotein and cortisone at the 
0.10 mg. level. 


Embryonic Swine Mortality 

Dr. Don Hudman of the University 
of Nebraska summarized some re- 
ports in the literature on the effects 
of thyroprotein in reducing the em- 
bryonic mortality of swine. These also 
showed some effects in increased ovu- 
lation in the second heat period of 
gilts. The thyroprotein was fed at 
the level of 112 gm. per ton. 


Disease-Free Pigs 

Dr. Harvey Helms, veterinarian of 
Trimble Farms, well known Missouri 
Landrace hog breeding establishment, 
told the group about a program on 
the development of a specific patho- 
gen free herd at Trimble Manor, fol- 
lowing out a plan developed at the 
University of Nebraska. In this pro- 
gram, which aims to eliminate viral 
pig pneumonia, rhinitis and non-spe- 
cific types of scours, the pigs are pur- 
chased from a SPF laboratory and 
are wholly isolated from any contact 
with other swine. 

Dr. Helms said that the program 
can be made to work if the farmer 
will keep the pigs separate. Although 
the pigs cost $50 per head as they 
come from the laboratory, the SPF 
program is economically sound if 
properly operated, he said. 


Beef Cattle Discussion 

One beef cattle discussion was on 
the program. Dr. John Matsushima of 
the University of Nebraska made a 
preliminary report on work with thy- 
roxine implants in sheep and cattle 
that is now under way at Nebraska. 
The work was started to find a means 
of decreasing fat coverage on the out- 
side while maintaining the marbling 
of the interior. 

In the first of these experiments, 
which were preliminary, the implant- 
ing of 30 mg. of sodium L-thyroxine 
per 675-Ib. steer resulted in better 
gains all the way through the 100-day 
feeding trial. Quality of carcass was 
improved, Dr. Matsushima said, with 
marbling increased and some reduc- 
tion in outside fat. 

A second trial on 455 tb. steers fed 
for 270 days included the use of 40 
mg. of sodium L-thyroxine and also 
100 mg. of testosterone, as well as a 
combination of the two. In this trial 
an early depression in gains compared 
with controls was shown for the vari- 
ous additives, which may have been 
due to the higher levels used, Dr. 
Matsushima said. As the trial pro- 
gressed the testosterone ond the com- 
bination showed the greater gains, 
but the thyroxine also exceeded the 
controls. The testosterone was more 
effective in reducing outside fat, he 
said. These tests were preliminary, 
he emphasized, and more extensive 
trials are now underway. 

Some tests also were done with 
lambs with both materials, which did 
not show the early depression of 
gains. In some digestibility studies 
with lambs, Dr. Matsushima said that 
thyroxine showed an effect on digesti- 
bility almost immediately and there 
was a pronounced effect on fiber di- 
gestibility. Later in the trial the test- 
osterone group showed a greater ad- 
vantage in digestibility. Nitrogen re- 
tention was increased by the thy- 
roxine and testosterone, Dr. Matsus- 
hima said, and these preliminary stu- 
dies seem to indicate a promising 
avenue for more extensive research, 
he said. 

During the meeting there was con- 
siderable informal discussion and one 
of the points covered was the use of 
implants vs. feed administration, with 
comment on both sides. Dr. Turner 
said one of the problems relating to 
effective hormone use is the changing 
size of the animal. Implants give a 
higher dose of the hormone at first 
when the animals are smaller and 
taper off when the dose should be in- 


| 





creasing because of growth. For that 
reason of controlled intake he favored 
oral application, although the absorp- 
tion was lower. Those who favored 
the implants felt that under practical 
conditions, varying needs of different 
animals due to size, sex and other 
factors could be more easily met by 
specific implant applications. 

Bruce Varney, president of Agri- 
Tech, was chairman of the meeting. 
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said that commercial rations during 
the next three to five years will cost 
more per pound, but feed cost per 
unit of production will be reduced 
substantially as current knowledge is 
put into practice. 

ADDITIVES FOR SWINE — The 
important present, and in some cases 
potential, role of additives in swine 
rations was pointed out in a 
presentation by Dr. Damon 
vice president and director 
search and marketing for 


Catron, 


Walnut 


Grove Products Co., Atlantic, Iowa. | 


The illustrated presentation, based on 


a very extensive compilation and | 


summary of data, included a docu- 


mented economic as well as scientif- | 
ic evaluation of the place of various | 


additives in rations for swine in all 
Stages of the life cycle. Forty-seven 
additives for swine feeds have been 
cleared for use. 

Dr. Catron covered such things as 
trace minerals, antibiotics, arsenicals, 
palatability regulators, feed preserva- 
tives, anthelmintics, nitrofurans, me- 
tabolic regulators, enzymes and ami- 
no acids. 

The former Iowa State University 
scientist cited, among other things, 
the environmental and management 
factors involved. The non-specific dis- 
ease level of the farm, as he has not- 
ed before, affects the degree of re- 
sponse to many additives. Dr. Catron 
also commented that gain and feed 
efficiency have long been used in eval- 
uating feeds, but it has not been easy 
to measure other things, like general 
health, which are significant 

All of the details of the presenta- 
tion are not yet available, but it may 
be noted that feeding results and eco- 
nomic returns on the use of many ad- 
ditives were spelled out. For exam- 
ple, it was shown that the return per 
dollar invested in trace minerals may 
range from about $20 to as much as 
$238, depending on the stage in the 


life cycle. The return per dollar in- | 


vested in antibiotics was shown to 


range from $1.13 to $4.81 for differ- | 


ent stages of growth and finishing. 


It also was mentioned that antibiotics | 


reduce variation in litters and spare 
B vitamins. 


more effectively. The degree of re- 
sponse to enzymes, he observed, ap- 
pears to be related to disease level 
Commenting on arsenicals, he men- 


tioned that, in addition to other fac- | 
tors involved, there is some evidence | 
| Work with lambs also was discussed. 

ADDITIVES FOR BEEF AND | 
DAIRY CATTLE AND SHEEP — | 


that 3-nitro decreases back fat. 


While in some cases definite benefits 


have been shown from certain addi- | 


tives, in other instances responses 
vary (depending perhaps on certain 
conditions), and still more research 
is needed. Also, feed men and veteri- 
narians have a responsibility to work 
with producers to get best results in 
various situations and to comply with 
control requirements. 


This was part of the general pic- | 
ture presented by Dr. S. H. Morri- | 


son, director of Agricon, Clinton, 
Iowa, in a discussion of additives for 
ruminant feeds. He covered the gen- 
eral subject through comments on 
specific types of additives. 

1. Hormones or other compounds 
exerting effects upon the endocrine 
glands or appearing to change body 
actions in a similar manner. Use of 
stilbestrol in beef cattle rations was 
called by Dr. Morrison “the most im- 





detailed | 


of re- | 
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portant nutritional development for 
this species during the past five years 
in terms of cold cash returns to the 
feeder.” The in-fed method, he said, is 
still preferable among many feeders 
because it is more foolproof. With 
lambs, as compared with cattle, closer 
observation and more skilled practice 
may be necessary to avoid trouble. 

Other compounds of a similar na- 
ture have been under investigation 
but may not become available unless 
there is a change in interpretation 
of the federal law. 

Dr. Morrison also discussed thy- 
roid-inhibiting compounds and other 
types of thyroid compounds. Thioura- 
cil, which inhibits thyroid action, has 
been found unpalatable to most ani- 
mals, and experimental results have 
been sporadic. A newer thyroid in- 
hibitor, Tapazole, will improve gains 





| and feed efficiency in cattle fairly 


consistently but not in sheep. The in- 
creased gain is exhibited for a fairly 
short period. If this compound is ap- 
proved for use, said Dr. Morrison, it 
will be best adapted to the last part 
of the fattening period. 

He said that use of thyroxine, con- 
taining iodinated casein, which stim- 
ulates milk production, necessitates 
careful feeding and management and 
“probably should be used only for the 
best producers or in an effort to 
build a ‘base’ for fluid milk markets.” 

2. Antibiotics — Some broad state- 
ments can be made, but such things 
as sex, type of ration, disease level 
and management methods may make 
the statements invalid, said Dr. Mor- 
rison. There may be little response 
with top management and no con- 
founding disease levels, but under 
practical conditions, results from 
growth-stimulating levels of antibi- 
otics have often brought dramatic 
results. It was suggested that indi- 
vidual situations should be consid- 
ered. When antibiotics are fed with 
stilbestrol, carcass quality is often 
improved, Dr. Morrison continued, 
and the effect appears to be additive. 
He also mentioned high level uses for 
specific conditions but said it may be 
better to sort out and treat animals 
showing symptoms. 

Dr. Morrison said that in one trial 
hygromycin seemed to depress feed 
intake and daily gain but to improve 
feed efficiency. Improved gain and 
feed efficiency in lambs were noted 
in a 1960 Kentucky trial. 

3. Chemobiotics — Another class of 
compounds, called chemobiotics, in- 
cludes those which have antibacterial, 
growth stimulating properties but 
cannot be classified as antibiotics, 
said Dr. Morrison. Among these, he 
said, are dynafac and nitrofurans. 

Results with dynafac, he said, have 
been conflicting, but “there seems to 
be no doubt that under certain ex- 


| perimental conditions, this compound 
Dr. Catron predicted that scientists | 
will find how enzymes can be used | 


will stimulate gains, improve feed 
conversion and reduce feedlot bloat.” 
He cited reports from western experi- 
ment stations and some midwestern 
feed yards and raised the question of 
whether this compound works better 
under stress conditions when cattle 
are closely confined in big yards. 


More research, he said, is needed. 

Nitrofurans, as a group, he con- 
tinued, “do not appear as yet to have 
a real place” in ruminant nutrition, 
but this does not mean this will not 
be true in the future. 

4. Enzymes — The enzyme picture 
for ruminants, said Dr. Morrison, is 
still “confused and complex” and re- 
search on why enzymes appear to 
function in rumen metabolism is 
needed. Different experimental re- 
sults may in large part be due to the 
fact that many products have been 
involved in the testing, according to 
the consulting nutritionist and veteri- 
narian, and it may be necessary to 
be rather specific rather than gen- 
eralize under the term “enzymes.” 
Dr. Morrison said that “as of now, 
much more work must be done with 
enzymes, and particularly those few 
which appear to be somewhat better 
than the general run-of-the-mill 
ones.” Some work has indicated that 
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the level used may be rather critical 

5. Tranquilizers— As a general 
statement, Dr. Morrison said, so far 
“results with low levels have not pro- 
duced desired results in ruminants.” 
More use, he said, might result from 
injectable tranquilizers and actual in- 
duction of a tranquilized state, as in 
shipping, weaning, parturition, etc. 

6. Other additives Dr. Morrison 
said that a number of additives show 
“little or no value under most condi- 
tions,” but he mentioned that a test 
with live cell yeast, for example, 
questions this general statement. He 
also cited certain tests in which re- 
sponses have been obtained from such 
things as fungicides, kelp and gibber- 
ellin. More work is needed with ethyl 
alcohol, he said, for it appears that 
type of ration may be affecting re- 
sponses 

Little attention has been paid to 
“protein quality’ for ruminants, but 
recent reports indicate lysine may be 
beneficial under certain regimes. In 
this connection, it has been indicated 
that the key to use of higher levels 
of urea in cattle diets may lie in the 
lysine area 

Dr. Morrison, in commenting on 
medicated feed controls, emphasized 
the point that he feels simpler lan- 
guage should be permitted in the ter- 
minology for additives. He also men- 
tioned the need to inform feeders of 
withdrawal requirements 

He called for “unequivocal hon- 
esty” in the approach to feeders, and 
he said feeders should expect good 
technical and know-how in 
use of additives. The role of the vet- 
erinarian in this area also was point- 
ed out 

UREA FOR RUMINANTS — The 
value of urea depends entirely upon 
the use that bacteria and protazoa in 
the rumen are able to make of it, it 
was noted by Dr. C. L. Norton, head 
of the Kansas State University dairy 

Proper condi- 
satisfactory re- 
nce the conver- 
in is mediated 
microorganisms in the rumen 
and reticulum 

Dr. Norton said the following 
should be considered in formulating 


service 


husbandry departmen 
tions must exist for 
sults to be obtained s 
sion of 
by the 


urea to prot 


rations containing urea: An adequate | 


level of starch 
supply energy; 
soluble 


feeds is needed to 
high levels of readily 

proteins in the ration will 
urea utilization because bac- 
teria will utilize these in preference 
to the non-protein nitrogen; sugars 
such as glucose and sucrose molasses 
are less valuable than starch for urea 
utilization; an adequate level of phos- 
phorus enhances urea utilization, and 
other minerals may play a part; de- 
hydrated alfalfa (5-10%) may supply 
unknown protein synthesis factors; 


lower 











| avoid use of low quality, high fiber 


feeds for, to be effective, a urea-con- 


| taining feed needs as high quality in- 
| gredients as one made up entirely of 


natural proteins. 

Dr. Norton went on to discuss ef- 
fect of age and other factors in use 
of urea, and he commented on its 
use for different ruminant animals. 


Studies on the combined use of. 


more than one non-protein nitrogen 
compound (urea and biuret) indicate 
that nitrogen becomes available in 
more even amounts and over a longer 
period of time than when urea is 
used alone, Dr. Norton said. 

He observed that the possibility of 
urea toxicity in ruminants is unlike- 
ly. Although toxicosis has been dem- 
onstrated experimentally, the unpala- 
tability of feeds containing high lev- 
els of urea is a built-in safeguard to 
animals. Normally the quantities used 
in practice are less than the appar- 
ent toxic level. 

In practical feeding, he said, urea 
may safely constitute 3% of the 
concentrate ration and 1% of the to- 
tal ration. For best performance, in- 
take of urea for cattle should not 
exceed 0.2 Ib. per head daily or not 
more than one third of the protein 
requirement. The daily intake is the 
important factor, Dr. Norton said. 

BOVINE REPRODUCTION AS 
RELATED TO NUTRITION—Dr. G. 
T. Easley of the Turner Hereford 
Ranch, Sulphur, Okla., presented a 
discussion of conditions where im- 
paired fertility is the first symptom 
noticed or is ccncurrent with other 
clinical symptoms. In many cases 
where impaired fertility is of nutri- 
tional origin, the cause is complex, 
Dr. Easley pointed out. Many nutri- 
ents are so closely related to each 
other in naturally occurring feeds 
and in their assimilation that it is 
difficult to find a simple deficiency of 
a single nutrient. This is especially 
true of vitamin A, phosphorus and 


| protein. 


Dr. Easley noted, among other 


| things, that a high plane as well as 
| a low plane of nutrition can cause 


problems. He also discussed at some 
length whether various vitamin de- 
ficiencies are factors of importance. 
In connection with vitamin A, he 


| mentioned some reports of deficien- 
| cies in cattle on supposedly good ra- 


tions. Some of this, he said, has been 
thought to result from the break- 
down of carotene and vitamin A by 
rancid fats from feeds stored long 
periods of time. 

It is ordinarily believed that a de- 
ficiency of B vitamins does not oc- 
cur in the bovine, but there are a 
few clinical reports of calves showing 
anatomical abnormalities similar to 
those in the offspring of laboratory 





animals fed a B-deficient diet. A great 
deal has been written about vitamin 
C therapy for impaired fertility in 
cattle, Dr. Easley commented, but 
there is no evidence that it is of any 
value or that vitamin C deficiencies 
occur in cattle. Also, there is no evi- 
dence that uncomplicated vitamin D 
deficiencies affect reproduction. Cat- 
tle have been maintained on vitamin 
E-free diets for three generations 
with little or no impairment of re- 
production; there is no evidence to 
support wheat germ oil and sprouted 
oats therapy for impaired reproduc- 
tion in the bovine. 

Where inanition is not present, 
under usual feed and management 
practices, it is doubtful if a deficiency 
of protein, carbohydrates or fat great 
enough to affect reproduction ever 
occurs. 

Dr. Easley told of phosphorus de- 
ficiency problems, but he said that ex- 
periments indicate a calcium defi- 
ciency has little or no direct influence 
on reproduction. An excessive amount 
may interefere with assimilation of 
phosphorus and iron and iodine. If 
the calcium-phosphorus ratio is over- 
balanced in either direction, breeding 
efficiency decreases. The optimum ra- 
tio seems to be 1.5:1 (Ca:P). 

Certain possible mineral problems, 
including that of cobalt, plus prob- 
lems of unknown cause, also were 
noted by Dr. Easley. 
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portance, and has been shown to be 
related to rations fed. And it is a 
problem which has found marked in- 
creases in use of supplemental vita- 
min A in cattle feeding. 

Dr. Neumann mentioned some of 
the experiences and research findings 
at the Illinois experiment station, and 
some new findings at Illinois are ex- 
pected to be am:.ounced soon. Also, he 
referred to some recent Missouri and 
Indiana research on nitrates, for one 
thing, and on vitamin A levels. 

A clearer understanding of the role 
of vitamin A in the body, he pointed 
out, will help in the diagnosis and 
treatment of this increasingly more 
widespread feedlot problem. 


Problem in the Field 


In the field, it was noted, the 
problem has been greatest on some 
of the better and bigger farms which 
often feed corn silage and use stepped 
up fertilization and planting rates. 
Cattle have had rations containing 
what was thought to be more than 
enough carotene but deficiency symp- 
toms have shown up. It has been sug- 
gested that higher levels of nitrites 
and nitrates in plants have been fac- 
tors. 

In addition to outlining field ex- 
periences, Dr. Neumann reviewed the 
previously reported information on 
the initial Dlinois studies of the prob- 
lem in experiment station cattle. 

Upon reflection, Dr. Neumann said, 
it now seems that vitamin A symp- 
toms occurred more frequently in the 
past, too, than one would expect. 


Symptoms 

Dr. Neumann reviewed symptoms 
of vitamin A deficiency. A gradual 
and almost unnoticed reduction in 
feed intake, followed by an equally 
unnoticed drop in rate of gain, gen- 
erally precedes more obvious symp- 
toms. If hand-feeding is practiced, it 
may suddenly be noticed that cattle 
are off-feed for no apparent reasons. 
More careful examination will reveal 
dead hair coats, listlessness, lachrym- 
ation amd even cloudy corneas. In 
more advanced cases, edema in the 
feet, lower leg, hocks, knees and in 
the brisket is noted. A soreness in the 
feet and painful gait are often ob- 
served. Then a condition frequently 
being seen of late is a looseness in 
the joints and cartilaginous regions. 
This is most obvious where a wing- 
shouldered condition is present. 

Dr. Neumann told of Illinois studies 
in which alfalfa meal and a vitamin 





A supplement were used in alleviation 
tests. There was more response from 
the vitamin A than the alfalfa used 
in this test, he reported. 

Current Research 

Illinois currently is doing more 
work, and reports will be made soon. 
One study involves silages from corn 
with different fertilization and plant- 
ing rates. 

Commenting on nitrates, Dr. Neu- 
mann said it may not be a toxicity 
problem but a constant level which is 
a factor. 

Work on silage and the nitrite ef- 
fect using rats also is being done. 

Dr. Neumann referred to Missouri 
studies indicating that high levels of 
nitrate may result in a serious defi- 
ciency of vitamin A. (See stories in 
Feedstuffs Dec. 17.) Feeding of ni- 
trites to rats caused a vitamin A de- 
ficency and also a vitamin E defi- 
ciency. 

It may be that the protection of 
carotene by vitamin E is being lost, 
Dr. Neumann said. 

He mentioned that carotene is 
highly oxidizable. In the presence of 
an oxidizing agent like nitrate, the 
feeder may be feeding less carotene 
than thought. 


Vitamin A Levels 


Dr. Neumann noted that many 
feeders and feed manufacturers now 
are using higher levels of vitamin A 
in feeds than formerly, and veterina- 
rians are recommending high levels. 
In some cases, much higher levels 
than necessary have been used. It also 
was noted that some vets are inject- 
ing vitamin E for hotk trouble. 


Illinois has done some work on 
vitamin A levels, and Purdue recent- 
ly reported on studies of vitamin A 
levels fed to cattle which were re- 
ceiving enough carotene to meet the- 
oretical vitamin A requirements. 
(Feedstuffs, Dec. 17, page 11.) Dr. 
Neumann said that responses from up 
to 8,000 units were obtained, and on 
hot days, up to 16,000 units resulted 
in less effect of heat stress. 

People have been relying on old 
values, Dr. Neumann said, but there 
probably should be a _ reevaluation 
when cattle are pushed; carotene val- 
ues may be lower than thought pre- 
viously, he observed. 

At present it is generally assumed 
that 1 mg. of carotene is equivalent 
to 400 I.U. of vitamin A. “That this 
rate of conversion is not constant is 
now well known, and it appears that, 
under certain conditions, it is way be- 
low the above value,” Dr. Neumann 
said. “Hence, attempting to meet 
vitamin A needs with carotene alone 
may result in underestimating the 
actual A activity or potency of the ra- 
tion being fed.” 

Researchers are interested in the 
storage losses of carotene, especially 
in silage, Dr. Neumann said, and use 
of antioxidants is being evaluated. 


Basic work on the effect of a defi- 
ciency on the status of the mucous 
membranes, especially the intestinal 
‘mucosa, is under way since this is be- 
lieved to be the site of conversion of 
earotene to vitamin A. Also being 
investigated are possible interrela- 
tionships between phosphorus content 
of the ration and A deficiency and 
between vitamins A and E in body 
tissue. 

Proper diagnosis of the problem is 
difficult, it was pointed out. Blood 
carotene or vitamin A values are of 
little value. Liver values are more 
reliable, but normal values have not 
been established to complete satisfac- 
tion. Another problem is that in a 
given group of cattle, there may be 
tremendous variations in the degree 
of avitaminosis so a diagnosis based 
on only a few animals may be mis- 
leading. 


a 


ADM OFFICE MOVES 
KANSAS CITY—The office of the 
equipment division, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Kansas City, has been 
moved from the Centennial Building 
to 925 Board of Trade Building. 
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ents were reported this week: Hom- 
iny feed, up $2.50 ton; bone meal 
(steamed), up $5; meat and bone 
meal, up $1.50, and millfeed, up $1.50. 
Soybean oil meal, which has been 
advancing steadily in price during re- 
cent weeks, moved up another 50¢ 
ton this week. 

Manufacturers were unanimous in 
predicting a stronger market for all 
types of feeds, especially if the 
ground remains covered with several 
inches of snow and temperatures con- 
tinue at below-freezing levels. 


South Central 


Business is good in formula feeds 
this week. Volume was swelled by 
increased feeding due to wintry 
weather and snow covered pastures. 
Truck movement of feeds has been 
hampered to some extent by slippery 
highway conditions. 

Demand is especially good for hog, 
cattle and dairy supplements. Egg 
feeds are moving well and further 
improvement is expected when the 
full effect of the cold weather is felt. 

Feed manufacturers noted that the 
trade was making substantial. with- 
drawals against bookings, particular- 
ly those with year-end cut-off dates. 
Dealers have been slow in working 
down these bookings, but now that 
only a holiday shortened week re- 
mains before expiration, the feed is 
going out with a rush. 

The majority of the plants in the 
area will work their normal five-day 
week, but a few will shut-down at 
Friday noon to give their men addi- 
tional holiday time. Sales depart- 
ments look for sharply reduced busi- 
ness in the week ahead. 
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fective for a specific finished feed 
mixed by a specified feed mill or 
feeder on a showing that the finished 
feed is safe by reason of its com- 
position for use as directed in its 
labeling. Part of the required demon- 
stration of safety goes to the ade- 
quacy of the manufacturing methods, 
facilities and controls of the mixer 
including assays of the new drugs in 
the feed. 

The effectiveness of an NDA for 
one mixer’s product enables the man- 
ufacturer of the concentrate to make 
interstate shipments of the concen- 
trate to that mixer as provided by 
and covered by the NDA. But it does 
not legalize shipment of the concen- 
trate to anyone else or for any other 
purpose. In particular, the manufac- 
turer of a concentrate intended for 
manufacturing use and containing a 
new-drug substance carr be held re- 
sponsible for violating the new-drug 
provisions and the food additive pro- 
visions of the Act if he ships it with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Act to any- 
one whose end product is not the 
subject of an effective new-drug ap- 
plication or supplemental application. 
Of course there are parallel provisions 
under the antibiotic regulations to 
legalize shipments of concentrates for 
use in finished feeds containing cer- 
tifiable antibiotics. 


Dealers and Mixers 

Now let us consider the responsi- 
bilities of feed dealers, custom mix- 
ers, and/or feeders who use such con- 
centrates for further mixing. None of 
these mixers can legally receive new- 
drug concentrates in interstate com- 
merce for mixing unless a new-drug 
application or supplemental applica- 
tion is effective for the product he 
mixes. This follows from the fact that 
the concentrate would be in violation 
of the new-drug and food additive 
provisions of the Act when shipped. 
If the concentrate is from an inter- 
state source, the mixer is obliged to 
have each of his products containing 
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it covered by an effective NDA or 
supplemental NDA, whether or not 
the finished mixed feed is shipped in 
interstate commerce. This is not an 
insuperable obstacle even for a cus- 
tom mixer. An NDA may provide for 
a number of finished feed formula- 
tions or specified ranges of composi- 
tion that have been proven safe. The 
mixer is not only obliged to have an 
effective NDA, but is responsible for 
observing the conditions of it. Ma- 
terial changes in composition, manu- 
facturing methods, facilities, controls 
or labeling from the provisions in the 
effective NDA constitute grounds for 
suspending the application. 
“Prescriptions” 

Let’s make another point about the 
responsibility of feed dealers, custom 
mixers and/or feeders. The concen- 
trates they receive cannot legally be 
employed for “prescription compound: 
ing” even on the prescription of a 
veterinarian unless the “prescription” 
is the subject of an effective NDA. 
We know that some veterinarians 
dislike such restrictions. It might be 
helpful to know that neither they nor 
the feed manufacturing industry is 
being discriminated against. New- 
drug substances similarly cannot be 
marketed within the jurisdiction of 
the Act for use in compounding medi- 
cations for humans on the prescrip- 
tion of a medical doctor. The reason 
is the same in both cases—consumer 





safety, man or other animals. 

Let us now consider the position of 
another manufacturer who is not 
mentioned in our subject, the chemi- 
cal manufacturer or pharmaceutical 
manufacturer who supplies a new- 
drug substance to the concentrate 
manufacturer. If the new-drug sub- 
stance is intended for use in a medi- 
cated feed and is shipped in inter- 
state commerce to the concentrate 
manufacturer, it cannot be shipped or 
received legally until there is an ef- 
fective new-drug application for a 
finished feed that covers its use. 

It may be noted in conclusion that 
all of the obviously restrictive obli- 
gations and responsibilities imposed 
on the feed industry by the new drug 
and other provisions of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act are necessary 
because of considerations of safety. 
We would be glad to listen to ideas 
for eliminating restrictions without 
increasing the hazards involved in 
the use in animal feeds of a growing 
multitude of potent drugs. 





GRAIN STORAGE 

OAKLEY, KANSAS — The Co-op 
Union Mercantile Co. is expanding its 
grain storage facilities with the con- 
struction of 19 tube-type bins with a 
capacity of 500,000 bu. The new fa- 
cilities will increase the firm’s total 
storage capacity to approximately 1- 
million bu., officials said. 


| Alfalfa Meal Stocks 
Up 17% from Year Ago 


KANSAS CITY—Stocks of alfalfa 
meal—suncured and dehydrated to- 
gether—were 17% greater Nov. 30, 
1960, than on the same date of 1959, 

| the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reported. This supply factor has had 


| a steadying effect on the alfalfa meal 
| market during recent weeks of steadi- 


ly improving feed demand. 

While dehydrated stocks Nov. 30 of 
this year were 473,600 tons, compared 
with 400,100 tons a year earlier, 
suncured stocks in the same compari- 
son showed a decrease of 1,700 tons. 

Stocks of dehy meal Nov. 30 were 


| down from the 553,000-ton total of a 


month earlier. 
Dehy meal production dropped off 


| to 15,800 tons in November, 700 tons 


less than the tonnage of suncured 
meal produced in the month. 
Total alfalfa meal production May 


| through November came to 1,264,800 


tons, up from the 1,242,800. tons pro- 


| duced in the same period last year. 





IOWA MILL EXPANSION 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA—A & B 
| Elevator, Inc., Charles City, recently 
| completed an expansion program that 
| makes it “one of the most modern 
| feed mills and elevators in this area,” 
the firm announced. 
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rescription service 


For better quality control 
have your Fortifying Premixes 
compounded by Specialists 


Enjoy the convenience, economy and quality 
control advantages of having your feed fortifiers com- 
pounded by specialists. Dawe’s Prescription Service 
provides you any practical combination and potency of 
vitamins, medicaments, or other additives, custom- 
blended and custom-packaged to your precise specifi- 
cations, 

You save the time and expense of proportioning 
and premixing micro-ingredients and minimize the 
chances of costly errors, which improves your quality 
control. Batch-size packaging simplifies your produc- 
tion. One order replaces scattered buying. You avoid 
unbalanced inventories of individual ingredients. 


Through Dawe’s Prescription Service, you get 
skill, accuracy and dependability developed in over 30 
years’ specialization in vitamin nutrition and feed forti- 
fication. Write for quotations on your fortifiers. You’ll 
like Dawe’s consistent, uniform quality and fast, per- 
sonalized service. 
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Feed Fortification Chicago S2, Illinois 
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